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FOREWORD 

As  a  youth  I  spent  many  rainy  days  deciphering  numerous  beautifully 
written,  yet  difficult  to  read,  documents  of  my  grandfather,  Captain  John 
Niven.  They  consisted  of  Log  Books,  Journals  of  Voyages,  Letters  and 
Diaries,  all  of  which  had  been  carefully  preserved.  They  were  very 
interesting  to  my  young  mind,  and  gave  me  a  feehng  of  close  personal 
acquaintanceship  with  and  respect  for  my  grandfather,  although  I  had 
no  recollection  of  him,  as  he  had  died  while  I  was  age  two. 

Here  were  documents  which  practically  carried  my  grandfather  s  ac¬ 
tivities  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  their  interest  to  me  fully  equalled 
that  of  the  heroes  of  Horatio  Alger  books. 

Much  later  in  life,  these  documents  together  with  others  of  my  father, 
Richard  E.  Niven,  were  left  to  my  care.  Among  the  latter  documents  was 
one  “The  Family  of  Niven,”  prepared  by  Richard  Niven  of  Ayrlie  House, 
Ayre,  in  1904,  which  dealt  with  the  early  members  of  our  branch  of  the 
family. 

Believing  the  documents  should  be  made  available  to  the  present  and 
the  future  members  of  the  family,  it  was  evident  there  was  only  one 
means  available,  i.e.,  to  compile  them  chronologically,  and  together  with 
additional  information  gathered  currently,  to  pubhsh  them  in  book  form. 
This  I  have  done.  There  are  a  few  discrepancies  in  dates,  which  being 
unimportant,  I  made  no  effort  to  reconcile. 

For  information  concerning  the  issue  of  Richard  Niven  of  Chrome 
Hill,  Lisburn,  by  his  second  marriage,  I  am  largely  indebted  to  Norah 
(Niven)  Laing  of  London,  England,  the  oldest  living  member  of  the 
family,  and  Lt.  Col.  Hugh  W.  Niven,  now  living  in  Glasgow. 

For  aid  in  deciphering  and  transcribing  difficult  passages,  my  thanks 
to  Herman  Jonasson,  Richard  E.  Niven  (Jr.),  his  wife  Nell,  and  daughter 
Norma  (Niven)  Bratton  — also  the  latter  two  for  the  preparation  of  the 
manuscript. 

John  Niven 

Hillsborough,  California 
April  25, 1960 


The  reading  of  biography  gives  a  man  a  wide  per¬ 
spective  on  his  own  lifers  problems. 

A  man  who  has  read  many  biographies  has  lived 
vicariously  through  many  lives. 

Biography  makes  a  man  feel  at  home  with  anything 
that  can  happen  to  him. 

Successes  are  less  likely  to  turn  his  head,  failures 
less  likely  to  oppress  his  heart. 

He  has  seen  life  work  out  its  issues  too  often  to 
overestimate  prosperity,  or  to  overemphasize  calamity. 

When  health  is  troublesome,  he  feels  himself  in  a 
notable  succession  of  handicapped  men  who  have 
made  good. 

When  temptation  comes,  he  is  likely  to  recall  the 
lesson  of  all  biography,  that  no  sin  is  without  its 
Nemesis. . . . 


Henry  Emerson  Fosdick 
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Who  Are  You? 


A  NIVIN? 


The  Romance  of  Your  Name 


This  is  a  name  of  Scottish  origin, 
growing  out  of  the  Gaelic  name 
Naoimhein,  meaning  “followers  of  the 
Saint.”  It  was  applied  to  men  whose 
ability  and  sanctity  made  them  leaders 
of  their  own  septs  or  clans. 

The  Nivins  were  located  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Loch  Awe  and  there  is  an  island 
called  Nivin  Island, 

This  family  remained  in  the  Province 
of  Moray  and  occupied  the  old  Mac- 
Naughton  Castle  of  Dunnactan  in 
Strathspey  and  a  sept,  of  clan  Macin¬ 
tosh.  William,  chief  of  this  clan  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
married  Isabella  Nivin,  heiress  of  Dun¬ 
nactan. 

Tire  coat-of-arms  hers  reproduced  is 
that  undoubtedly  gra^nted  to  a  crusader. 
The  half  moons,  the  sign  of  the  Turk, 
indicate  that  the  bearer  of  this  shield 
engaged  in  the  wars  in  Palestine.  The 
palm  branch  is  likewise  the  emblem  of  a 
crusader,  it  being  significant  of  the 
trees  in  the  Holy  Land.  Every  pilgrim 
brought  .back  to  his  native  land  a 
palm  branch  as  evidence  of  his  great 
mission. 

The  motto  “Vivis  Sperandum”  pro- 
tfalming’ “Where  there  is  life,  there  is 
hope,”  is  characteristic  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  this  splendid  old  family. 


From  the  New  York  Evening  Post— 1932 


PART  ONE 


Genealogy 


The  Early  Members  of  the  Family 


EARLIEST  REFERENCE  to  the  Nivis,  01  Niven  family,  places  them  in 

Iceland.  Later  they  migrated  to  Zetland  (Shetland),  and  from  there 
to  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

A  Coat  of  Arms  was  granted  a  Niven  about  1500. 

In  the  “Clans  and  Tartans  of  Scotland,”  by  Robert  Bains,  Niven  Fami¬ 
lies  are  listed  as  Septs  of  the  Cumin  (or  Cumming),  of  the  Macintosh, 
and  of  the  MacNaughton  Clans. 

He  defines  a  Sept,  or  branch,  as  Clansmen,  not  blood  relatives,  who 
had  become  prominent  in  some  way,  and  founded  families  almost  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  Chief.  The  Chief,  who  succeeded  by  system  of  tanistry, 
dispensed  the  law  in  time  of  peace,  and  led  them  in  war. 

A  family  legend  places  a  Niven  in  the  entourage  of  Margaretha,  young 
daughter  of  King  Christian  I  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  who  married 
James  III  of  Scotland  in  1468.  He  had  been  sent  to  act  as  her  tutor  prior 
to  her  departure  for  Scotland. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  a  Niven  family  were  guests  of  the  MacDonalds 
of  Glenco,  at  the  time  of  a  treacherous  attack  in  1692,  and  all  were  mas¬ 
sacred  by  the  Campbells  except  an  infant  son  of  the  Niven  family,  who 
was  rescued  by  his  nurse. 

The  nurse  fled  with  the  child,  and  eventually  arrived  with  him  in  the 
vicinity  of  Glasgow. 


[1] 
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The  Family  of  Niven 


HUGH  NIVEN  OF  WHITEHALL 

Here,  Hugh  Niven,  for  such  was  his  name,  was  reared  by  strangers 
and  throve  well.  Born  in  the  late  1600’s,  he  became  the  founder  of  oiu: 
branch  of  the  family. 

A  reference  in  old  Glasgow  records  in  1727  places  him  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Glasgow  Highland  Society,  which  was  instituted  with  the 
object  of  assisting  poor  children  of  Highlands  parentage,  and  giving  them 
an  education.  He  no  doubt,  was  prompted  in  this  by  his  own  lack  of  op¬ 
portunity  as  a  youth. 

Hugh  Niven’s  first  wife  was  Elizabeth  Thompson.  His  second  wife  was 
Margaret  Flemming,  of  Barochan.  The  Flemmings  were  sportsmen  and 
hunted  with  hawks.  (Pictured  by  C.  Howe,  engraved  by  C.  Turner.) 

This  latter  marriage  bore  a  daughter  and  two  sons.  We  have  no  further 
information  of  the  daughter.  The  sons  were  named  Duncan  and  Hugh. 
The  father  had  become  Hugh  Niven  of  Whitehall  as  he  prospered. 

Hugh  Niven  of  Whitehall  was  Convener  of  the  Trades  in  Glasgow  in 
1761  and  1762.  He  was  Burgess  and  Guild  Brother.  He  was  Director  of 
the  Paisley  Bank,  and  of  the  Ship  Bank.  He  was  managing  Director  of 
the  Delphfield  Company,  Anderston,  manufacturers  of  cambric  and  lawn. 
His  residence  was  Whitehall,  Anderston.  He  was  a  man  of  means  and 
substance;  wore  a  wig  and  dressed  in  the  fashionable  manner  of  the  times. 

In  1777,  he  went  with  the  Provost  Donald  to  London,  to  make  tender 
to  His  Majesty  to  raise  the  Glasgow  Regiment,  now  the  71st  Highland 
Light  Infantry.  (See  Senex’s  Old  Glasgow,  page  63.) 

Hugh  Niven  of  Whitehall  died  in  1783,  leaving  one  son  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  whom  we  only  know  as  Miss  Niven.  He,  and  his  wife  were  buried  in 
Ramshorn  Churchyard,  Glasgow.  The  stones  may  be  seen  in  the  wall 
there  to  this  day  (1904),  with  their  initials  inscribed  upon  them.  A 
memorial  window  was  placed  in  Ramshorn  church  by  his  grandson.  It  is 
beautifully  done;  his  crest  is  embodied  in  the  lower  portion. 

Hugh  Niven  of  Whitehall  was  a  great  citizen  of  Glasgow,  and  highly 
respected  in  all  circles. 


Early  Members  of  the  Family 
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DUNCAN  NIVEN 
Son  of  Hugh  Niven  of  Whitehall 

His  son  Duncan,  was  a  well-known  personage.  He  joined  the  Glasgow 
Highland  Society  in  1754,  and  was  president  in  1756.  He  was  made 
Deacon  of  the  Barbers  in  1749  for  his  heroic  behaviour  at  the  Battle  of 
Falkirk  in  1746.  He  also  served  as  Deacon  of  the  Barbers  in  1755,  and  in 
1758.  (The  Barbers  were  associated  with  the  Surgeons  as  Barber  Sur¬ 
geons.  )  He  was  Bailie  of  Glasgow  in  1763  and  1755. 

Duncan  Niven  was  said  to  be  "Strap,”  in  Roderic  Random,  by  Tobias 
Smollet,  an  early  Scottish  novelist  who  had  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
"Strap”  was  a  gross  caricature. 

"Senex”  has  mistakenly  written  of  Duncan  and  his  brother  Hugh 
(Junior)  as  if  they  were  one  person. 


HUGH  NIVEN 

Son  of  Hugh  Niven  of  Whitehall 

Hugh,  the  other  son  of  Hugh  Niven  of  Whitehall,  was  described  in 
Glasgow  papers  of  that  date  as  Hugh  Niven,  Junior.  He  inherited  his 
father’s  estate  and  business.  He  married  a  Miss  Davidson  of  Ruchill, 
Glasgow,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  Richard  Niven,  "the  Chemist.” 

Hugh  Niven  (Junior)  lived  a  very  fast  life,  gambled  heavily  in  London 
circles,  and  lost  all  his  fortune.  The  Glasgow  property  had  to  be  sold  in 
1792.  ( See  extract  from  Glasgow  Mercury. ) 

According  to  family  lore,  he  lost  much  of  his  fortune  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (later  George  IV).  References  say  that  George  IV,  as  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  a  leader  of  a  profligate  society,  in  serious  trouble  twice  be¬ 
cause  of  his  gambling  debts  before  he  became  Prince  Regent. 

Hugh  Nivens  total  debts  were  pressing  and  (as  lore  has  it)  one  day 
the  Prince  of  Wales  informed  him  he  was  in  danger  of  High  Gate  Debtor’s 
prison,  and  proposed  his  escape  by  a  ship  leaving  that  night  for  British 
Guiana,  then  known  as  Demerara,  where  he  might  be  able  to  recoup  his 
fortune  and  then  return  and  pay  his  debts.  As  a  sort  of  recompense  for 
his  losses,  the  Prince  arranged  to  give  him  a  governmental  office  and 
other  emoluments,  in  Demerara.  But  he  died  shortly  after  arriving,  broken 
in  spirit  and  fortune. 
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The  Family  of  Niven 


Hugh  Nivens  (Junior)  name  appears  as  a  member  of  the  Glasgow 
Highland  Society,  having  joined  in  1759.  His  name  appeared  frequently 
as  an  influential  merchant.  To  Merchant's  House  he  subscribed  toward  the 
fund  being  collected  to  oppose  a  Corn  Bill  for  Scotland,  which  was 
thought  to  be  injurious  to  the  interest  of  the  people.  His  signature  appears 
in  facsimile  on  the  subscription  list  (see  page  199  of  Merchant's  House 
Book).  This  signature  is  identical  with  the  signature  appended  to  the 
indenture  of  apprenticeship  in  1804,  binding  his  young  son  Richard  as 
apprentice  to  William  Gillispie  and  Company,  Anderston,  Calico  Printers. 
This  apprenticing  of  his  son  seems  to  be  nearly  his  last  act  ere  leaving  his 
native  country  for  Demerara. 

Hugh  Niven,  (Junior),  left  his  wife  and  son  Richard  in  very  poor  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Richard's  mother  lived  only  a  short  time  thereafter,  and  as  an  orphan, 
Richard  was  obliged  to  fight  life's  battles  alone. 


RICHARD  NIVEN 
Son  of  Hugh  Niven,  (Junior) 

After  finishing  his  term  of  apprenticeship  in  1807,  Richard  Niven  be¬ 
came  manager  to  Dalglish,  Falconer  and  Company,  Calico  Printers, 
Campsie  near  Glasgow,  and  married  Hannah  May,  who  was  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  Cochranes  of  Paisley.  Richard  Niven  and  Hannah 
May  had  issue  as  follows : 

1.  Anne,  born  in  Campsie,  Scotland,  January  12,  1811.  Married  John 
MacLean,  second  son  of  William  MacLean  of  Plantation,  in  1828  or 
thereby,  leaving  two  daughters,  Hannah  MacLean  or  Masterson,  and 
Mary  Anne  MacLean  or  Lochead. 

2.  Hugh,  bom  in  Campsie,  Scotland,  August  23,  1812.  Married  Mary 
MacLean,  eldest  daughter  of  William  MacLean  of  Plantation,  January  7, 
1845,  leaving  daughter  and  son,  Mary  MacLean  Niven  or  Coulson,  and 
Richard  Niven  of  “Airlie,"  Ayr. 

3.  John,  born  at  Failesworth  Lodge  near  Manchester,  England,  March 
16, 1816.  Went  to  sea  and  became  Captain,  and  after  an  adventurous  life, 
settled  in  America,  and  in  1857  married  a  widow,  Mrs.  Margaret  Sum¬ 
mers.  He  died  in  1892,  leaving  a  daughter  and  son,  Mrs.  Hannah  May 
Darrough  and  Richard  Everett  Niven,  a  banker  of  Thorntown,  Indiana, 
later  of  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 
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4.  Robert,  who  died  young,  while  on  a  voyage  he  took  with  his  brother 
"Captain  John  Niven.” 

Richard  Niven,  his  wife,  mother-in-law  and  two  children  went  from 
Scotland  to  Lancashire,  England,  in  about  1814,  and  he  became  a  chemist 
to  a  firm  of  Cahco  Printers,  afterward  starting  business  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count.  His  business  career  is  well  described  by  Alderman  Barlow  in  a 
notice  (or  notices)  which  appeared  in  a  local  paper,  and  in  the  "Daily 
Mail”  of  Glasgow.  (See  letters  appended.) 

He  was  the  originator  of  steaming  in  calico  printing,  also  the  first  to 
use  and  manufacture  chrome  yeUow,  as  a  pigment.  Unfortunately,  when 
he  was  in  fuU  flood  of  prosperity,  he  gave  up  business,  leaving  his  partners 
and  successors  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  his  genius,  and  to  make  large 
fortunes,  which  might  quite  weU  have  been  his.  In  1835  he  bought  an 
estate  in  Lisburn,  a  suburb  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  from  the  Marquis  of  Hert¬ 
ford,  and  named  it  "Chrome  Hill,”  in  memory  of  the  article  from  which 
he  made  his  money. 

He  hved  the  life  of  a  country  squire  and  busied  himself  in  experi¬ 
menting  on  the  cultivation  of  land,  being  far  before  his  time  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Nitrates  and  Phosphates  to  the  soil.  He  was  on  the  Government 
Commission  for  Agricultmre  Improvements,  more  especially  in  the  culture 
of  flax.  He  erected  a  large  Linen  Factory  next  "Chrome  Hill”  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Sir  Alexander  Richardson,  and  the  factory  went  under  the  name 
of  Richardson  &  Niven.  This  factory  was  very  successful,  and  after  his 
death,  it  was  managed  by  his  son  Richard. 

He  also  traveled  extensively  in  France  and  Scotland,  taking  his  own 
Chariot  and  postihon  with  him  ‘like  a  Lord.” 

He  married  a  second  time  in  1837,  his  second  wife  being  Eliza  Boomer 
of  Lisburn,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  daugh¬ 
ters  died  when  young,  and  the  sons,  Richard,  Knox  Rowan,  the  General, 
and  James  Simpson,  the  Doctor,  married  and  had  families,  who  also  had 
families. 

Richard  Niven,  of  Chrome  Hill,  died  in  1866,  leaving  his  property  to 
his  family  in  equal  shares  with  a  life  rent  to  his  widow.  A  dispute  there 
anent  caused  the  estate  to  be  thrown  into  Chancery  in  1868,  where  it  re¬ 
mained  until  the  death  of  his  widow  in  1900,  when  it  was  redeemed  from 
Chancery  and  the  estate  of  "Chrome  Hill”  was  sold  to  a  Mr.  Milligan,  and 
the  proceeds  divided  amongst  the  family  of  survivors  thereof. 
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Copy  of  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  '^Accrington  Guardian*  about  Mr. 
Richard  Niven,  the  chemist: 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  articles  on  calico  printing  by  our 
esteemed  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  Benjamin  Hargraves.  I  hear  that  these 
papers  are  read  by  old  printers  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  with  both 
pleasure  and  profit.  My  object  in  writing  is  to  add  a  few  facts  about  a 
gentleman  Mr.  Hargraves  refers  to  —  Mr.  Richard  Niven,  who  was  chemist 
to  the  old  firm  of  Simpson,  Haigh  &  Company,  Foxhill  Bank. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  cahco  printers  knew  the  value  of  heat 
in  giving  fixity  and  brilhancy  to  topical  colours  —  Bancroft  tried  to  apply 
steam,  and  it  too  with  much  ingenuity,  but  with  very  httle  success,  his 
failure  arising  entirely  through  an  excess  of  caution  —  Mr.  Hargraves 
fixes  1813  as  near  as  he  can  tell,  when  Mr.  Niven  introduced  steaming 
among  the  Lancashire  printers. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Hargraves’  facts  and  dates,  but  I  am 
inchned  to  think  it  was  the  year  1818-19  when  Mr.  Niven  made  steaming 
a  success  at  Foxhill  Bank.  I  think  it  worth  while  to  correct  a  mistake  in 
O’Neil’s  work  on  dyeing  and  cahco  printing  when  he  says  the  steam 
colours  were  not  much  worked  until  1830. 

Mr.  Niven  left  Foxhill  Bank  about  the  year  1824,  and  went  to  Man¬ 
chester,  where  he  commenced  a  chemical  work  at  Blackfriars  Bridge.  The 
firm  was  Curtis  (Kurtz),  Niven  &  Company.  Mr.  Niven  after  making  a 
deal  of  money  in  Manchester,  withdrew  from  the  firm  and  went  to  the 
north  of  Ireland,  where  he  commenced  printing,  and  was  again  success¬ 
ful  through  producing  a  class  of  prints  pecuhar  to  the  Irish  Market. 

I  think  it  worth  while  to  say  that  Mr.  Niven  was  a  block  printer  by 
trade,  and  was  a  personal  friend  of  my  Father,  both  of  them  serving  their 
apprenticeship  at  the  same  print  works.  He  turned  his  attention  to  colour¬ 
making,  and  succeeded  in  producing  several  styles  of  work,  but  the  steam¬ 
ing  of  print  was  the  thing  that  turned  the  current  of  his  fife. 

For  the  encouragement  of  all  who  are  pursuing  with  enthusiasm  the 
study  of  Arts,  I  may  teU  them  that  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  tell  how 
Mr.  Niven  was  known  in  his  native  village  as  “Daft  Dick”  (because  he 
never  wore  a  hat),  and  was  never  known  or  addressed  in  any  other  way. 

He  came  to  FoxhiU  Bank  from  Ireland  frequently,  and  kept  up  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  Simpsons  until  his  death.  I  beheve  he  married  a 
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second  time.  His  eldest  son,  Hugh  Niven,  commenced  a  print  works 
on  the  Clyde,  somewhere  between  Glasgow  and  Dumbarton;  but  whether 
he  is  there  now,  I  cannot  say. 

I  believe  I  could  give  both  the  mordant  and  precipitate  Niven  used 
for  preparing  his  cloth  for  steam  colour,  but  I  am  not  very  confident. 

So  much  then  for  the  man  who  made  steaming  a  success,  a  thing  that 
is  applied  now  in  the  art  of  printing  far  beyond  any  conception  Niven, 
or  the  early  printers,  ever  dreamed  of. 

Yours  faithfully, 

James  Barlow 

Croft  House,  Accrington 
February  13,  1880 

P.S.  Up  to  a  very  recent  date,  there  was  a  well  at  Foxhill  Bank  Works 
which,  for  over  50  years,  has  gone  by  the  name  of  “Niven  s  Well.” 
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Copy  of  letter  from  Alderman  Barlow  to  Richard  Niven  at  Dalnottar 
(Scotch  Dick),  son  of  Hugh  of  Dalnottar: 

Croft  House,  Accrington 
February  25,  1880 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  received  your  very  welcome  letter;  the  name  of  Niven 
has  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell  to  me;  you  cannot  possibly  know  why,  but 
some  day  I  may  inform  you. 

Well,  now,  I  must  give  you  the  cause  of  your  grandfather  s  name 
getting  into  print.  Mr.  Benjamin  Hargraves,  of  Broad  Oak,  who  is  now 
in  his  80th  year,  was  asked  by  the  Editor  of  the  “Accrington  Guardian”  to 
furnish  the  inhabitants  with  some  reminiscences  of  the  past,  particularly 
in  regard  to  calico  printing.  He  has  done  so  in  a  series  of  articles  extend¬ 
ing  over  four  or  five  months.  These  articles  have  been  very  interesting 
to  many  old  famihes,  and  have  been  read  all  over  the  country. 

Your  grandfather's  name  is  mentioned  in  a  very  casual  way  as  the 
first  who  introduced  steaming;  but  there  is  not  a  word  connecting  him 
with  either  place  or  firm,  and  when  I  read  it,  I  felt  it  a  duty  to  send  a 
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letter  to  the  “Guardian”  telling  what  I  knew.  I  cannot  give  you  any  idea 
of  the  interest  my  letter  has  created  among  printers.  I  intend  to  ask  the 
Editor  to  publish  in  a  pamphlet  form,  the  whole  of  the  articles  when  fin¬ 
ished,  and,  if  I  succeed,  I  will  send  you  a  copy. 

And  now  for  a  few  thoughts  about  the  past;  I  remember  your  grand¬ 
mother  so  well,  I  can  see  her  face  just  now;  and,  stranger  still,  I  remember 
your  great-grandmother,  old  Mrs.  May.  I  think  your  father  had  a  sister 
called  Ann,  and  two  brothers,  John  and  Robert.  Are  they  living?  Kindly 
give  me  all  particulars.  I  enclose  your  father  my  photograph,  and  would 
like  very  much  to  receive  his.  I  suppose  you  will  be  young,  and  not  like 
your  father  and  myself,  living  very  much  in  the  past.  As  near  as  I  can  tell, 
your  father  is  about  sixty-six  or,  it  may  be,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 

While  out  the  other  day,  an  old  lady  met  me  and  she  said:  “How  de¬ 
lighted  I  was  to  read  your  letter  in  the  ‘Guardian,’  for  I  went  to  the  day 
school  with  Ann  Niven.”  This  lady’s  name  was  Anderson  before  her 
marriage. 

I  could  go  on  writing  you  about  your  grandfather,  and  some  of  the 
points  between  my  father  and  him,  but  they  might  not  interest  you  so 
much  as  they  would  your  father. 

There  is  just  one  thing  I  may  say  before  I  conclude,  viz  —  I  stated  in 
my  letter  to  the  “Guardian”  that  I  could  give  Mr.  Niven’s  mordant  and 
precipitate  (but  was  not  sure)  in  preparing  cotton  cloth  for  the  steam 
colours;  have  you,  or  has  your  father  the  precipitate?  I  have  been  asked 
to  send  it  to  the  paper.  I  know  your  grandfather  used  the  muriate  of  tin, 
not  in  the  crystals,  but  made  from  granulated  tin  —  but  I  am  not  so  sure 
how  he  fixed  the  tin  on  the  cloth;  he  did  not  use  chlorium,  but  I  believe  it 
was  nitric  acid  in  some  combination. 

You  can  tell  your  father  I  am  not  in  business  now.  I  have  no  sons,  but 
have  two  daughters.  I  had  a  mill  for  manufacturing  cotton  goods,  but  sold 
it  seven  years  ago;  but  I  was  brought  up  in  the  printing  trade,  and  consider 
it  yet  as  the  business  above  all  others  requiring  brains,  and  every  other 
good  thing. 

Yours  etc., 

James  Barlow 
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Copy  of  letter  from  *'Senex*  to  Richard  Niven,  (Jr.),  (formerly  living 
at  Chrome  Hill): 


Strahoune  Lodge 
Millport,  Buteshire 
December  9,  1864 


Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  addressed  to  me  as  “Senex”  came  duly  to  hand.  I  think  you 
have  made  a  mistake  regarding  your  great-grandfather,  who  was  rather 
a  remarkable  person  in  the  annals  of  Glasgow. 

There  never  was  any  Convener  of  the  Trades  of  Glasgow  by  the  name 
of  HUGH  Niven;  the  only  person  of  the  name  of  Niven  who  ever  oc¬ 
cupied  the  seat  of  Convener  was  DUNCAN  Niven.  Hugh  Niven,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  his  son,  was  partner  and  manager  of  the  Delphfield 
Company,  whose  lands  extended  from  Anderston  Road  to  the  River 
Clyde,  and  hence  the  large  feu-duty  you  mention.  Duncan  Niven  was 
Deacon  of  the  Barbers  ( then  associated  with  the  Surgeons )  in  1747,  1755 
and  1758;  Treasurer  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  in  1760;  Convener  of  the 
Trades  1761-62,  and  1777-78;  Bailie  of  Glasgow  in  1763  and  1775.  Robert 
Donald  was  Provost  of  Glasgow  in  1776-77,  and  Duncan  Niven  being 
Convener  in  1777,  they  went  together  to  London  to  accelerate  the  raising 
of  the  Glasgow  Regiment  (see  Old  Glasgow,  page  163).  It  appears  to  me 
therefore,  that  Hugh  Niven  was  your  grandfather,  and  Duncan  Niven 
your  great-grandfather. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  rambling  document  regarding  some  Glasgow 
matters,  written  in  1830,  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Baird,  which  I  daresay  you  will 
find  to  be  interesting,  as  the  writer  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Duncan  Niven. 

Mrs.  Baird  thus  writes:  "It  is  well  known  that  Duncan  Niven  was 
reputed  to  be  ‘Strap.'  In  1746  Mr.  Niven  was  at  the  Battle  of  Falkirk  in 
the  Trades  Battalion,  and  for  his  gallant  and  heroic  behaviour,  he  was 
the  next  year,  1747,  chosen  Deacon  of  the  Barbers,  and  was  again  chosen 
in  1755  and  1758.  In  1763,  he  was  chosen  Trades  Bailie,  which  honour 
was  again  conferred  on  him  in  1775.  He  was  also  twice  Deacon  Convener 
of  the  Trades  —  the  first  time  in  1761  and  the  last  time  in  1777,  and  as 
representing  the  Trades'  House  he  went  to  London  with  the  Provost  in 
1778,  and  made  a  tender  to  His  Majesty  of  raising  the  Glasgow  Regiment. 
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"Mr.  Niven  lived  in  Bell  Street.  The  house  he  lived  in  is  now  a  tavern, 
kept  by  one  Shirra;  the  sign  is  a  Buck’s  Head.  He  afterwards  got  a  situa¬ 
tion  under  Government  at  Port  Glasgow,  and  was  succeeded  in  office  by 
his  son,  who  died  about  three  or  four  years  ago.  The  newspapers,  in  men¬ 
tioning  his  death  said  —  if  fame  says  true,  he  was  the  reputed  ‘Strap’  in 
‘Roderick  Random’;  they  made  a  mistake,  it  was  his  father. 

‘‘I  knew  Mr.  Niven  well;  he  was  an  elderly,  respectable-looking  gentle¬ 
man  in  1776.  According  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  he  wore  a  powdered 
wig  —  known  by  the  name  of  an  advocate’s  wig. 

‘‘There  may  be  some  who  will  doubt  my  statement  of  the  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Niven’s  family.  I  give  the  following  short  account:  My  father’s 
eldest  brother,  a  bachelor,  Hved  in  the  first  flat  above  Mr.  Niven,  and  his 
sister,  also  unmarried,  superintended  his  household  aflrairs.  I  went  to  stay 
with  my  uncle  and  aunt  the  end  of  the  year  1775,  then  a  child  of  five 
years  old.  There  were  no  children  in  the  flat  but  Mr.  Niven’s,  and  those 
who  know  anything  about  children  are  aware  of  how  they  draw  to  those 
of  their  own  age.  I  was  in  Mr.  Niven’s  house  almost  every  day  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  used  to  go  with  his  children  to  the  Cow  Loan  ( now  Ingram 
Street)  with  my  httle  jug  in  my  hand  to  get  warm  milk  from  the  cow. 

‘‘Afterwards,  when  I  grew  up,  I  was  reading  ‘Roderick  Random,’  and 
my  father  used  to  explain  the  characters  mentioned;  and  that  ‘Strap’  was 
no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Duncan  Niven.  I,  knowing  him  and  his  family, 
it  made  an  impression  on  my  memory,  naturally  good,  that  will  never  be 
effaced.” 

( Mrs.  Baird  here  gives  an  account  of  the  raising  of  the  Glasgow  Regi¬ 
ment,  afterwards  the  83rd  (sic),  but  says  nothing  further  of  Mr.  Niven.) 

Hoping  that  the  foregoing  statement  regarding  your  great-grandfather 
will  prove  satisfactory  to  you,  I  am. 

Yours  truly, 

Robert  Reid 

To  Richard  Niven,  Esq.,  Junr. 
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Copy  of  another  letter  from  *'Senex”  to  Richard  Niven,  (Jr.),  formerly 
living  at  Chrome  Hill: 


Strahoune  Lodge 
Millport,  Buteshire 
December  16,  1864 

Dear  Sir: 


I  duly  received  yours  of  the  13th  inst.  The  passage  from  Old  Glasgow, 
at  page  169,  was  copied  from  the  ‘'Glasgow  Mercury,”  and  the  mistake  of 
calling  HUGH  Niven  the  Late  Convener  rests  with  that  paper. 

I  have  again  looked  over  the  list  of  Conveners  and  as  I  wrote  you, 
there  never  was  any  Convener  of  the  name  of  Niven,  except  DUNCAN 
Niven.  Mrs.  Baird  says  that  he  and  his  son  held  situations  in  Port  Glasgow 
under  Government,  and  Duncan  and  his  son  might  only  be  collateral 
relations  of  your  family. 

Since  I  wrote  you,  I  have  laid  my  hands  on  the  advertisement  on  the 
other  side,  which  I  daresay  will  be  of  interest  to  you.  I  am. 

Yours  obedtly., 

Robert  Reid 


Note  by  R.  N.  “Senex”  has  mixed  up  Hugh  and  Duncan  Niven  in  some 
way  —  they  were  brothers  and  co-existent. 
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The  copy  of  many  other  letters  and  extracts  from  newspapers  chiefly 
telling  of  the  discoveries  and  great  ability  of  Richard  Niven  of  Chrome 
Hill,  are  in  my  possession,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  his  introduction 
of  steaming  in  calico  printing,  and  his  use  and  manufacture  of  chrome 
yellow  as  a  pigment,  was  of  great  value  to  the  trade. 


NIVEN 


CREST 
WREATH 
HELM 


MANTLING 

SHIELD 

SCROLL 

MOTTO 


gPERANDUM^ 


Silver  Gold  Red_  Blue  Green  Purple  Black  Ermine 
Argent  o7”  Gules  Azure  Vert  Purpure  Sable  Ermine 


Designation  of  colours  and  metals  when 
arms  are  shown  in  black  and  white. 


The  Coat  of  Arms 


'T^he  following  is  taken  from  “The  Scottish  Clan  System,”  by  Innes  of 

Learney: 

The  science  of  Armory,  or  Heraldry,  as  a  system  of  identification,  was 
evolved  in  the  twelfth  century.  Leaders  adopted  simple  and  outstanding 
devices  which  they  painted  on  their  shields  and  banners,  so  that  their 
followers  might  recognize  them  in  war,  and  the  same  device  was  repeated 
on  the  shirt  worn  over  the  armor,  hence  the  term  “coat  of  arms.” 

In  Scotland  the  leine  croich,  or  saffron  shirt  of  war,  was  in  some  cases 
evidently  the  basis  upon  which  heraldic  objects  were  depicted,  but  in 
other  cases,  a  small  shield  was  embroidered  on  the  back  and  breast  of  the 
yellow  leine  croich. 

Armorial  bearings,  when  invented,  were  a  personal  mark  of  identifica¬ 
tion,  but  necessarily  became  hereditary  in  the  second  generation  ( end  of 
the  twelfth  century),  when  the  son  who  succeeded  to  estate,  or  Chiefship, 
naturally  continued  the  banner,  shield  and  surcoat  which  his  father’s 
followers  had  learnt  to  recognize,  and  since  a  coat  of  arms  could  only  dis¬ 
tinguish  one  individual,  his  younger  brothers  were  obhged  to  bear  marks 
of  cadency  to  distinguish  them  from  the  head  of  the  house. 

In  peace,  the  banner  above  a  house,  or  arms  carved  upon  it,  indicated 
the  owner,  and  a  wax  seal  displaying  a  representation  of  the  owner  s 
shield  was  attached  to  charters,  and  served  as  a  signature,  which  could  be 
recognized  by  those  who  could  not  read. 

Arms,  from  their  nature  and  the  position  of  those  who  first  used  them, 
became  marks  of  nobihty,  and  as  grants  of  nobihty  included  a  grant  of 
arms,  a  grant  of  arms  became  legally  a  patent  of  nobility,  and  proof  of 
inheritance  of  arms  a  proof  of  nobihty. 

A  Coat  of  Arms  consists  of  ( 1 )  The  shield,  displaying  the  arms.  This 
is  the  most  important  item,  and  sometimes  the  only  part  existing.  (2)  The 
helmet,  which  varies  in  shape  with  the  wearers  rank.  (3)  The  manthng. 
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Court  of  the  l^orb  ^gon, 

3^.,^.  |8,e9istcr  l^ouoe, 
Cbinburgh,  2,  - %v^f-  A9^r 


-I  may  explain  that 


In  reply  to  your  letter  of _ 

neither  crests  nor  coats  of  arms  (of  which  the  former  are  only  a  subsidiary  part)  belong  to 
any  “family”  as  a  whole.  They  are  the  personal  property  of  persons  who  have  recorded 
them  in  the  Public  Register  of  all  Arms  and  Bearings  in  Scotland  kept  at  this  office,  and 
descend  only  to  the  eldest  son  in  each  generation  or  to  such  nearest  of  kin  as  may  be 
specified  in  the  original  Patent  of  Arms.  c***  lb  ^  it 

ti  .!■  Tuib  !«»»»■  >««»*«(  *-U!- 

liyx. 1 *11^  (  Lax*  «. 

All  younger  children  of  the  Patentee  or  his  successors  must  by  Statute,  in  order  to 

obtain  a  legal  right  to  Arms,  record  those  of  the  head  of  their  House  in  their  own  name, 
and  receive  a  suitable  heraldic  “difference,”  that  is  to  say,  some  slight  modification  of 
the  original  arms  which  will,  under  well-known  heraldic  rules,  indicate  their  position 
in  the  family.  This  is  called  a  “Matriculation”  of  Arms. 
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The  fees,  which  are  entirely  payable  to  H.M.  Exchequer  through  this  office,  for  a 
Patent  of  Arms  amount  to  about  £47,  and  for  a  Matriculation  to  about  £19.  vUCt 

timJt  j-*T  ynt  €•%» 

y,^  0^  Ajc— ♦-  ,  o-v4wt. 
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Your  obedient  Servant, 


A  Coat  of  Arms  is  Personal  Property. 


So 
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a  cap  which  kept  the  sun  off  the  helmet.  (4)  The  wreath  or  torso,  cover¬ 
ing  the  joint  between  helmet  and  crest,  and  often  depicted  as  a  "wreath 
bar.”  (5)  The  crest  which,  until  the  seventeenth  century  was  granted 
only  to  important  personages,  but  since  the  seventeenth  century,  to  all 
above  the  rank  of  esquire,  including  ladies  who  have  succeeded  to  the 
representation  of  their  house.  A  crest  cannot  exist  except  as  a  subsidiary 
to  a  coat  of  arms.  (6)  Supporters  (sometimes  a  comportment),  an  honour 
only  granted  to  Peers,  Chiefs  of  Clans,  and  ancient  families,  feudal  Barons 
older  than  1592,  and  Knights  Grand  Cross.  (7)  The  motto.  (8)  In  the  case 
of  Chiefs,  a  slogan  —  to  be  shouted  by  their  followers. 

( 9 )  A  badge  and  standard  —  or  rallying  flag  as  distinct  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  flag  —  i.e.,  the  armorial  banner.  In  order  to  secure  easy  recognition, 
the  devices  on  the  shield  are  simple  and  conventional,  and  there  are  5 
colors  and  2  metals,  which,  if  they  have  to  be  depicted  in  black  and  white 
drawing,  are  distinguished  as  shown. 

To  prevent  mistakes  in  battle,  and  fraud  in  seahng  deeds,  etc.,  the  King 
had  to  arrange  for  control  of  heraldry,  and  settlement  of  disputes.  Since 
this  involved  genealogy,  the  matter  was  delegated  to  the  Royal  Sennachie 
of  Celtic  Scotland  as  Chief  genealogist,  who  became  the  Lord  Lyon  King 
of  Arms,  and  who  —  since  he  represents  the  King  —  was  given  a  tabard  of 
the  Royal  Arms. 

It  was  soon  held  that  only  arms  granted  or  confirmed  by  Lyon  were 
admissible.  In  1592  and  1672,  the  Scottish  Parliament  forbade  the  use 
of  arms  not  so  confirmed,  and  established  the  Public  Register  of  All  Arms 
and  Bearings  in  Scotland,  which  is  kept  in  the  Court  of  the  Lord  Lyon, 
H.  M.  Register  House,  Edinburgh. 

"Heraldry  (says  Fox-Davis)  from  its  earhest  infancy,  possessed  two 
essential  qualities.  It  was  the  definite  sign  of  hereditary  nobility  and  rank, 
and  was  practically  an  integral  part  of  warfare,  but  also  from  its  earliest 
infancy  it  formed  a  means  of  decoration.” 

"Early  grants  or  confirmations  of  arms,  expressly  state  that  the  patentee 
and  his  descendants  are  received  into  and  henceforth  to  be  ‘taken  and 
numbered  amongst  the  ancient  nobles’  of  the  realm  and  that  the  arms  are 
‘tokens  of  this  nobihty.’  ” 

According  to  "Scots  Heraldry”  by  Innes  of  Learney  —  "Hardly  is  there 
a  Scot  today  who  cannot  in  some  line  of  ancestry  connect  himself  with  the 
Royal  Line  —  This  sense  of  Kinship  .  .  .  ,  has  had  the  most  far-reaching 
effect  upon  our  Scottish  civilization;  ...  it  has  been  calculated  that  at  the 
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time  of  the  Union  there  were  (in  a  population  of  about  a  million)  over  ten 
thousand  titled  houses,  each  as  proud  and  as  nobly  descended  as  any  of 
the  great  Continental  noblesses.  .  .  .  Such  a  proportion  is  unknown  in  any 
other  nation,  and  the  moral  and  social  effect .  .  .  has  been  incalculable.  . . . 
In  this  system  no  attempt  was  made  to  found  a  noble-cast,  public  school 
class,  or  snobbery  of  that  description,  and  the  younger  members  were  ex¬ 
pected  by  degrees  to  subside  in  an  ever-extending  pyramid  into  the 
“duine-wasail”  and  body  of  the  Clan,  carrying  with  them  through  all 
ranks  of  the  nation,  the  pride  and  glory  of  lineage  and  achievement,  .  .  . 

The  first  NIVEN  Coat  of  Arms  was  granted  about  1500,  and  legally 
passed  to  the  eldest  son  of  succeeding  generations  in  its  original  form. 

In  1946,  a  matriculation  of  Arms  was  granted  to  Lt.  Col.  Hugh  Wilder- 
spin  Niven,  of  Glasgow.  In  addition  to  the  basic  shield,  with  slight 
modification,  and  crest,  it  includes  a  helm  assigned  to  him  personally. 

The  Distinguished  Service  Order  is  an  order,  as  weU  as  a  decoration. 
It  is  shown,  with  bar,  attached  to  the  shield. 

An  illustration  of  the  18"  x  12"  parchment  scroU  granting  the  Coat  of 
Arms  is  shown.  It  reads : 

To  All  and  Sundry  Whom  These  Presents  Do  or  May  Concern,  We 
Thomas  Innes  of  Learney,  Barrow  of  Learney,  Kinairdy  and  Yeochrie, 
Advocate,  Lord  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  Send  Greetings:— Whereas  Hugh 
Wilderspin  Niven,  Companion  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Order  (with 
Bar),  Mihtary  Cross,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Princess  Patricia’s  Canadian 
Light  Infantry  (retired),  having  by  petition  unto  Us  of  date  9th  January 
last  shewn  that  he  was  born  on  22nd  May  1876,  served  with  Princess  Patri¬ 
cia’s  Canadian  Light  Infantry  in  the  war  1914-1918,  wherein  on  certain 
occasions,  in  particular  on  May  8,  1915,  he  bore  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
and  saved  the  colours,  worked  by  and  presented  to  the  Regiment  by 
her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Patricia,  which  are  understood  to  have  been 
the  only  British  Colours  carried  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  in  that  war; 
That  he  married  on  26th  December  1916,  Marie  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Francis  Glen  MacAndrew  of  Knock  Castle,  Largs,  and  sister  to  Sir  Charles 
MacAndrew,  M.  P.,  and  has  issue  two  sons:  That  the  petitioner  is  the 
eldest  son  of  James  Simpson  Niven,  M.  D.,  and  his  wife  Lily  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Professor  Thomas  Ury  Young,  Trinity  College,  Dubhn,  and 
his  wife  Sara  Jane  Wilderspin;  That  the  petitioner’s  father,  the  said 
Doctor  James  Simpson  Niven,  born  at  Chrome  Hill,  Lisburn  in  Ireland, 
1846,  was  the  second  son  leaving  issue,  of  Richard  Niven  of  Chrome  Hill, 
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Lisburn,  Linen  Manufacturer,  being  eldest  son  by  his  second  wife  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ann  Boomer;  That  the  petitioners  grandfather,  the  said  Richard 
Niven  of  Chrome  Hill,  Lisburn,  born  1787,  died  1866  (who  by  his  first  wife 
had  a  son  and  successor  John  Niven  —  father  of  Richard  Niven  of  Thorn- 
town,  Indiana,  now  of  Miami  (Daytona  Beach),  Florida,  U.S.A.,  who  has 
a  son  resident  in  Berkeley  (Hillsborough),  California,  U.S.A.)  was  the  son 
of  Hugh  Niven  the  younger,  of  Whitehall,  Glasgow:  That  the  petitioner's 
great-grandfather,  the  said  Hugh  Niven,  younger,  was  the  son  of  Hugh 
Niven,  of  Whitehall,  Glasgow,  Lawn  and  Cambric  Manufacturer,  admitted 
Burgess  and  Guild  Brother  of  Glasgow,  21st  September,  1732,  a  Director 
of  the  Ship  and  Paisley  Banking  Companies :  which  last  mentioned  Hugh 
Niven,  born  1697  and  died  1783,  married  firstly  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
George  Thompson,  and  secondly  Margaret  Flemming,  beside  whom  he 
is  buried  in  Ramshorn  Churchyard,  Glasgow;  And  the  petitioner  having 
prayed  that  we  would  grant  unto  him,  and  unto  his  descendants,  and 
so  to  other  descendants  of  the  said  Hugh  Niven  of  Whitehall,  such 
Ensigns  Amorial  as  might  be  found  suitable  according  to  the  Laws 
of  Arms,  Know  Ye,  therefore,  that  we  have  devised  and  do  by  these 
Present  Assign,  Ratify,  and  Confirm  unto  the  Petitioner,  and  unto  his 
descendants,  and  unto  the  other  descendants  of  his  said  paternal  great- 
great-grandfather  with  such  congruent  differences  as  shall  hereafter  be 
matriculated  for  them,  the  following  Ensigns  Armorial  as  depicted  upon 
the  margin  hereof  and  matriculated  of  even  date  with  these  presents  on 
the  58th  Folio  verso  of  the  XXXVth  Volume  of  Our  Public  Register  of  all 
Arms  and  Bearings  in  Scotland  videlicet:  —  Azure,  a  fess  engrailed  Ermine 
between  an  increscent  and  a  decrescent  in  chief  Argent  and  a  palm  branch 
slipped  in  base  Or,  Above  the  shield  is  placed  a  Helmet  befitting  his  de¬ 
gree  with  a  mantling  Azure  doubled  Argent,  and  on  a  wreath  of  the  Hver- 
ies  is  set  for  Crest,  a  branch  of  palm  shpped  Vert  and  in  an  escrol  over  the 
same,  this  motto:  VIVIS  SPERANDUM.  In  testimony  whereof  These 
Presents  are  subscribed  by  Us,  and  the  Seal  of  Our  Office  is  affixed  hereto 
at  Edinburgh,  the  Ninth  Day  of  January,  in  the  Tenth  Year  of  the  Reign 
of  Our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Sixth  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  King  De¬ 
fender  of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of  India,  etc.,  and  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord 
One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Forty-six. 

(seal) 

Thomas  Innes  of  Learney 
Lyon 
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The  grant  refers  to  all  descendants  of  Hugh  Niven  of  Whitehall, 
founder  of  our  branch  of  the  family,  and  also  specifically  named  John 
Niven,  and  his  son  Richard  (E.)  Niven  of  Thorntown,  Indiana,  which 
entitles  all  of  their  descendants,  upon  proper  application,  to  a  personal 
matriculation  of  arms,  with  appropriate  differences,  requiring  no  search 
of  hneage  prior  to  those  mentioned. 

THE  TARTAN 

The  Tartan  adopted  by  our  branch  of  the  family  was  the  Gumming 
hunting  tartan,  as  the  early  family  was  a  Sept  of  the  Gumming  Gian.  The 
ancient  Tartans  were  of  subdued  colors,  as  dyes  were  then  made  only 
from  plants  and  mosses. 

Brilliant  colors  of  any  tartan  indicate  that  they  were  designed  —  or 
re-designed,  after  coal-tar  colors  were  available. 


Chrome  Hill  as  it  appeared  in  1914. 


The  Children  and  Grandchildren  of 
Richard  Niven  of  Chrome  Hill,  Lisburn 


There  is  considerable  information  concerning  the  children  and  grand¬ 
children  of  Richard  Niven  of  Chrome  Hill.  The  information  is  more 
complete  with  respect  to  the  male  members  than  the  female.  All  has  been 
compiled  from  existing  documents,  or  from  the  memories  of  living  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  In  some  cases  it  is  meager,  in  others  abundant. 

The  voyages,  letters  and  diaries  of  Captain  John  Niven  are  shown 
separately.  The  letters  throw  light  on  most  every  member  of  the  Chrome 
Hill  Family,  as  well  as  upon  the  times  generally.  The  Excerpts  from  the 
Diaries  concern  some  of  the  events  and  times  from  1870  to  1892. 

It  is  weU  to  remember  that  the  description  of  a  ‘T)eautiful  home” 
applies  to  the  time  and  place  mentioned.  Also,  in  order  to  understand 
values,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  hourly  wages  of  a  laborer  is  today  at 
least  fifteen  times  as  much  as  then,  and  all  other  values  would  therefore 
be  approximately  fifteen  times  as  much. 


ANNE  NIVEN 
Born  January  12, 1811;  Died - ? 

Daughter  of  Richard  Niven  and  Hannah  May 

Bom  in  Campsie,  Scotland,  Anne  Niven  married  John  MacLean.  They 
had  two  daughters:  Hannah,  who  married  R.  Masterton,  leaving  four  un¬ 
identified  children,  and  Mary  Anne,  who  married  Reverend  John  Lochead. 
Their  issues  were:  John,  Anne  and  Thomas. 

While  a  young  man,  the  son  John  migrated  to  Thorntown,  Indiana, 
where  his  uncle.  Captain  John  Niven  lived.  He  there  married  Eliza  Sering 
Jaques,  and  later  moved  to  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

One  of  the  sailing  ships  built  under  the  supervision  of  Captain  John 
Niven,  was  named  “Anne  MacLean.” 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Niven  of  Airlie  House,  Ayr, 
and  R.  E.  Niven  of  Thorntown,  Indiana,  taken  in  1914. 


Children  and  Grandchildren  of  Richard  Niven 
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HUGH  NIVEN 
of  Dalnottar,  Old  Kilpatric 
Son  of  Richard  and  Hannah  May  Niven 
Born  August  12,  1812;  Died  June  10,  1880 

Hugh  Niven  was  born  in  Campsie,  Scotland.  He  married  Mary  Mac- 
Lean.  The  issues  were:  a  daughter  Mary,  and  a  son,  Richard. 

Hugh  owned  a  print  works  on  the  Clyde,  somewhere  between  Glas¬ 
gow  and  Dumbarton.  His  Estate  was  Dalnottar,  in  Old  Kilpatric. 

There  is  no  family  lore  concerning  Hugh  of  Dalnottar. 


MARY  NIVEN 
Daughter  of  Hugh  and  Mary  Niven 
Born - ?;  Died - ? 

Mary  Niven  married  John  Coulson.  Their  issues  were:  George,  Hugh 
(?),  John  and  Richard. 


RICHARD  NIVEN 
Son  of  Hugh  and  Mary  MacLean  Niven 
Born - ?;  Died - ? 

Richard  Niven  became  a  clever  Architect  and  Engineer  in  Ayr,  Scot¬ 
land.  He  married  Hellena  Connel.  They  had  no  issue. 

Upon  making  an  extended  trip  on  the  continent,  he  left  power  of 
attorney  with  his  Counselor.  During  his  absence,  his  Counselor  s  unfor¬ 
tunate  decisions  and  erroneous  actions  largely  dissipated  his  fortune. 

It  was  he,  who,  in  1904,  compiled  a  manuscript  “The  Family  of  Niven,” 
from  which,  with  few  exceptions,  the  chapter  of  this  volume:  “Members 
of  the  Early  Family”  and  the  title  of  this  volume  were  taken. 

Upon  his  death  he  left  Airhe  House  to  the  eldest  son  of  his  sister  Mary. 

The  snapshot  taken  in  1914,  shows  Richard  Niven  and  wife  on  the 
steps  of  their  home,  Airlie  House,  Ayr,  together  with  Richard  E.  Niven, 
of  Thorntown,  Indiana. 


John  Niven 

Born  March  17,  1816.  Died  July  12,  1892 


Children  and  Grandchildren  of  Richard  Niven 
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JOHN  NIVEN 

Son  of  Richard  Niven  and  Hannah  May 
Born  March  16,  1816;  Died  July  2,  1892 

John  Niven  was  bom  at  Failesworth  Lodge,  near  Manchester,  Eng¬ 
land.  His  formal  education  ended  at  the  age  of  12.  He  failed  to  become 
interested  as  an  apprentice,  in  a  Cahco  pattern  design  shop,  nor  was  he 
later  interested  as  a  supernumerary  in  the  oflBce  of  his  fathers  business. 

When  his  family  moved  from  England  to  Ireland,  he  became  fasci¬ 
nated  with  the  ship  in  which  they  sailed,  and  thereupon  mentally  chose 
the  life  of  a  sailor,  and  thereafter  had  no  interest  in  any  other  occupation. 

Reluctantly  his  parents  finally  consented,  and  chose  a  ship;  fitted  him 
out  Hberally  with  proper  clothing,  and  in  1833,  he  became  an  apprentice 
seaman,  and  made  his  first  voyage  in  the  ship  “Princess  Victoria.” 

Years  later  in  fife,  with  reference  to  the  LOG  BOOK  he  had  kept 
during  the  voyage,  he  wrote  a  complete  account  of  his  adventures  during 
the  voyage  — a  most  interesting  story  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
volume. 

He  possessed  an  innate  thirst  for  an  education,  and  all  his  life  he  de¬ 
voted  a  part  of  every  day  to  self-improvement,  succeeding  in  a  most 
substantial  way. 

He  continued  with  the  sea  for  many  years,  becoming  in  turn.  Junior 
OflBcer,  Chief  Officer,  and  finally,  with  the  aid  of  his  father,  part  owner 
and  Captain  of  a  ship  “The  Earl  of  Eghnton.”  That  ship  was  built  under 
his  supervision. 

In  1846  “The  Earl  of  Eglinton”  was  wrecked  during  a  storm  off  Nan¬ 
tucket  Island. 

In  1847,  he  built  another  sailing  ship,  the  “Anne  MacLean,”  named 
for  his  older,  married  sister. 

For  at  least  one  long  trip  he  commanded  it,  but  soon  heard  the  call 
of  America,  and  sailed  as  First  Mate  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  a  while. 
He  then  abruptly  left  the  sea  and  worked  his  way  inland  to  Indiana, 
where  he  in  turn  was  a  laborer,  a  tutor  in  French  and  bookkeeping,  a 
school  teacher,  studied  medicine  —  and  married  a  widow  with  three  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  farm  (value  about  $2  per  acre). 

There  was  born  to  him  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Summers,  a  daughter, 
Hannah  May,  and  a  son,  Richard  Everett. 
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The  family  soon  moved  to  Darlington,  Indiana,  where  he  practiced 
medicine  several  years,  then  built  a  house  nearby  Thorntown,  Indiana  — 
and  there  bought  a  small  interest  in  the  First  National  Bank,  and  shortly 
thereafter  was  elected  its  President. 

Some  years  later  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  bank,  and  in  1881  started  a 
privately  owned  bank  —  JNO.  NIVEN  &  CO.  —  which  he  continued  until 
1889,  when  he  sold  it.  The  buyers  operated  it  as  the  “State  Bank  of 
Thorntown.” 

Concurrently  with  his  banking  activities,  he  operated  farms,  was 
active  in  church  work,  contributed  articles  to  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
the  Indianapolis  Journal,  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
and  other  pubhcations. 

He  occasionally  delivered  lectures  at  Academies  and  Normal  Schools 
in  Indiana,  Ilhnois,  Kansas  and  Wisconsin.  At  times  he  occupied  the 
pulpit.  His  piety  did  not  dampen  a  subtle  sense  of  humour.  Thorntown 
did  not  have  an  acceptable  hotel,  so  he  delighted  in  being  host  to  visiting 
Chautauqua  lecturers,  repubhcan  luminaries,  etc.  Having  a  warm  person¬ 
ality,  he  made  lasting  friends  of  such  visiting  celebrities,  among  them: 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Robert  J.  Burdette  and  John  Clark  Ridpath.  He 
was  well  known  throughout  the  middle-west. 

He  was  a  most  discerning  man  of  many  parts,  having  lived  an  unusual 
and  interesting  life.  Fortunately  we  have  a  large  collection  of  his  log 
books,  manuscripts  and  letters,  which  paint  a  vivid  picture  of  his  life, 
times  and  adventures.  His  very  able  and  interesting  manner  of  writing 
indicates  clearly  that  his  determined  effort  of  self-education  was  not  in 
vain.  Part  H  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  these  documents. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  vast  difference  in  values  existed  between 
then  and  now.  For  instance:  the  “Earl  of  Eghnton,”  an  ocean  going  ship, 
cost  only  £-7,285.  Among  his  papers  is  a  statement  of  its  cost. 

Also  among  his  papers  is  a  statement  of  his  command  of  the  “Anne 
MacLean,”  beginning  September  2,  1847,  returning  December  31,  1849,  a 
voyage  of  twenty-eight  months,  from  Ardrossen  to  Aden  —  to  Bombay  — 
to  China  and  back  to  Singapore,  Penang,  Madras,  Jamaica  and  back  to 
London.  The  net  profit  from  the  twenty-eight  months  venture  was 
£1,558-6-8,  of  which  his  one-eighth  share  was  £194-18-4,  in  addition  to 
a  small  salary.  Not  much  by  present  day  standards. 

Fifty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Captain  John  Niven  and  thirty  years 
after  every  member  of  the  family  had  left  Thorntown,  Indiana,  this  item 
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from  the  Lebanon,  Indiana  Patriot  was  re-printed  in  the  Thorntown 
Times: 

Thursday,  October  16,  1947 

Thorntown  s  Interesting  Gentleman 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  personages  in  Boone  County  trans¬ 
acted  business  here  last  Friday.  It  was  Dr.  John  Niven,  of  Thorntown, 
who  has  now  reached  his  seventy-fifth  birthday.  He  is  of  Scotch  parent¬ 
age,  but  was  born  in  Manchester,  England,  in  1816.  For  twenty  years  he 
was  at  sea,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  charge  of  a  crew. 

In  March  1846,  while  caught  in  a  storm  off  the  coast  of  Nantucket, 
Mass.,  his  ship  was  wrecked  and  he  and  his  crew  were  pulled  to  shore 
on  a  hawser.  All  were  saved  except  six  who  disobeyed  orders  by  cutting 
loose  from  the  boat,  and  being  lost  in  the  breakers.  Dr.  Niven  was  captain 
of  the  ship. 

One  remarkable  incident  connected  with  the  disaster  was  the  Doctor  s 
loss  of  his  baptismal  and  Masonic  certificates  written  in  Latin  and  English. 
These  certificates  were  found  sometime  after  the  storm,  where  they  had 
drifted  ashore.  Dr.  Niven  had  been  baptized  by  Baptist  missionary  Judson, 
in  Maulmain,  Burmah. 

Dr.  Niven  says  the  kind  treatment  he  received  from  the  people  who 
met  him  on  shore  made  him  an  American,  and  the  drenching  he  received 
while  being  hauled  in  by  the  hawser,  was  his  baptism  into  citizenship. 

He  is  indeed  an  interesting  gentleman,  and  has  yet  the  promise  of 
several  years  of  rest  in  retirement  at  his  beautiful  suburban  home  east 
of  Thorntown. 


Lebanon  Patriot  —  February  13,  1892 

The  following  manuscript  was  written  several  years  after  his  death. 
The  author  is  unknown: 

Some  Reminiscences  Relating  to  Captain  John  Niven  and  His 
Eventful  Career  on  Land  and  Sea 

Captain  John  Niven,  who  died  at  Thorntown,  Indiana,  in  1892,  had  a 
many  sided  character,  but  whichever  side  of  the  man  one  saw,  it  was  sure 
to  be  the  bright  side,  for  there  was  nothing  of  the  lugubrious  in  his  sturdy 
and  yet  tender  nature.  Although  a  good  portion  of  his  earlier  life  was 
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spent  as  a  sailor  on  the  salt  seas,  he  was  not  the  characteristic  shipmate 
one  reads  about  in  fiction  and  sees  portrayed  upon  the  mimic  stage.  He 
had  a  charming  cockney  brogue,  though  the  Scotch  accent  predominated 
in  his  speech,  and  his  use  of  English  was  en  rapport  with  the  best  authori¬ 
ties.  He  was  a  pious  man,  and  was  never  known  to  ‘  shiwer  me  timbers” 
or  ‘l^lawst  me  tophghts,”  even  under  the  most  provoking  circumstances. 
He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Judson,  the  famous  Baptist  missionary,  and 
was  baptized  by  him  in  Maulmain,  Burma.  His  certificate  of  baptism, 
written  on  rice  paper  by  Dr.  Judson,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  and  reads  as  follows : 

"‘This  is  to  certify  that  John  Niven,  first  officer  of  the  ship  Ramsay, 
was  baptized  by  me  on  the  12th  of  Dec.,  1841,  with  the  consent  of  my 
missionary  brethren  in  this  place,  and  is  recommended  to  the  fellowship 
of  any  Baptist  chmrch,  wherever  his  lot  may  be  cast. 

“A.  Judson,  Missionary 
Maulmain,  Jan.  30, 1842” 

Captain  Nivens  handsome  country  home  near  Thorntown,  Indiana, 
was  known  as  “Chrome  Hill,”  and  chrome  is  the  color  that  predominates 
in  the  decoration  of  the  buildings.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  the  Cap¬ 
tains  father,  a  famous  Scotch  chemist  and  dyer,  was  the  originator  of 
the  color  now  commonly  known  the  world  over  as  chrome. 

Captain  Niven  was  exceedingly  fond  of  young  people,  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  the  young  people  were  exceedingly  fond  of  the 
good  old  man,  who  was  ever  ready  to  recount  experiences  in  every  corner 
of  the  earth.  His  determination  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
was  brought  about  in  a  peculiar  and  rather  tragic  manner.  He  was  com¬ 
mander  and  partner  of  the  ownership  of  a  British  ship.  The  Earl  of 
Eglinton,  and  during  a  storm  off  the  Atlantic  coast,  his  vessel  was  cast 
upon  the  rocks  of  Tom  Never's  Head,  on  the  south  shores  of  the  Island  of 
Nantucket,  Massachusetts.  Nearly  all  the  crew  was  lost  in  the  waring 
waves,  and  the  ship  was  wrecked  completely.  That  practically  ended 
Captain  Niven  s  sea  life,  although  he  made  several  voyages  thereafter.  He 
lived  in  Tippecanoe  County,  Indiana,  several  years  teaching  school  and 
practicing  medicine,  in  both  of  which  he  was  successful  although  his 
formal  education  ended  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Coming  into  possession  of  a 
small  fortune,  he  engaged  in  the  banking  business  and  continued  in  that 
industriously  and  successfully  until  his  death. 
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Very  naturally  the  captain  never  forgot  his  thrilling  experience  at  the 
quaint  island  of  Nantucket.  It  is  one  of  the  oddest  nooks  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  America,  and  its  permanent  community  is  made  up  mostly 
of  retired  sea  captains,  sailors  and  fishermen  who  are  brimming  over  with 
antique  quibs  and  quirks.  Nantucket  is  in  fact  a  httle  world  of  itself,  and 
the  most  orthodox  Puritan  would  feel  perfectly  at  home  among  the  quaint 
villagers  who  survive  there  in  all  their  pristine  simplicity  and  perpetuate 
the  folk-lore  of  the  times  of  which  the  poet  has  writ: 

"Ah,  it  was  then  lived  goodly  men. 

In  A.D.  1820! 

Gadzooks!  ye  crewe  yt  sailed  ye  blue 

That  bro’t  ye  gallant  Mayflower  through 
Rejoiced  in  peace  and  plenty.” 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  quaint  old  town  is  that  it  is  the  only 
place  in  civihzation,  so  far  as  known,  where  the  ancient  town  crier  is  stiU 
a  feature  of  everyday  Life.  The  lusty  lunged  man  of  serious  mein  attends 
the  arrival  of  vagrant  boats  from  the  mainland,  and  gathering  up  scraps 
of  news  from  the  crew  and  passengers,  he  proceeds  to  go  about  the  streets 
retailing  the  information  in  a  loud  voice,  the  villagers  meanwhile  opening 
their  doors  and  windows  and  ample  ears  to  gather  the  reports  of  the 
peregrinating  genius  of  Puritanical  piety. 

Nantucket  was  Captain  Niven  s  outing  place,  and  he  liked  to  go  there 
during  the  summer  season  with  some  of  the  "young  fellows,”  as  he  affec¬ 
tionately  termed  his  companions,  and  enjoy  the  sea  air  and  the  surf  and 
the  stories  of  the  jolly  dogs  who  congregated  there  in  groups  as  pic¬ 
turesque  as  the  imagination  of  the  most  ultra-marine  enthusiast  is  cap¬ 
able  of  picturing. 

One  of  Captain  Niven’s  chummy  young  "shipmates”  was  James  Whit¬ 
comb  Riley,  The  Hoosier  Poet,  and  after  returning  from  a  visit  with  the 
captain  one  time,  Mr.  Riley  sent  the  following  letter  and  poem  to  The 
Indianapolis  Herald: 

"And,  by  the  way,  since  you  so  mercilessly  assault  dialect  verse  I  am 
constrained,  with  this,  to  fling  you  down  a  gauntlet  in  the  Scotch  ver¬ 
nacular  —  a  poem  suggested  to  me  in  the  following  wise: 

"As  illustrative  of  the  proud  regard  in  which  the  poet  Rums  is  held  by 
his  native  peasantry,  my  friend  Captain  Niven,  of  Thorntown,  relates 
how,  once  visiting  the  scenes  adjacent  "Auld  Kirk  Alloway,’  in  Ayre,  Scot¬ 
land,  birthplace  of  Robert  Rums,  and  viewing  there  a  statue  of  the  great 
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poet,  he  asked  an  evident  domestic  of  some  neighboring  house  whom 
the  statue  represented.  With  an  utterly  astounded  air  the  girl  responded, 
‘Burns.’ 

“‘And  who  is  Burns?’  again  queried  the  captain,  aflFecting  much  be¬ 
wilderment. 

“To  this  question  the  girl,  with  an  indignant  look  and  commiserative 
response,  ‘Dyv’  ye  no  ken  Burns,  the  poemer?’  turned  sharply  on  her  heel 
and  disappeared.” 


“DYV’  YE  NO  KEN  BURNS,  THE  POEMER?” 

WhectI  mon,  an’  dyv’  ye  no  ken  him,  sir  — 
Dyv’  ye  no  ken  Burns,  the  poemer? 

Wha’  mockit  ilka  brook  and  bra 
Wi’  sang  an’  bloom  the  lee-lang  day; 

An’  frae  the  hft  aboon  the  glen 
Ca’d  back  the  lav’rock’s  twitterin’ 

Wi’  rapturous  words  hke  wings  awhirr, 

Dyv’  ye  no  ken  Burns,  the  poemer? 

Ye  maun  be  daft!  nea  ken  the  chiel 
Wha’s  hinnied  Hltin  e’en  could  weel 
Gar  luve-sangs  o’  the  daisy’s  e’e 
An’  strake  the  mousie  tenderly? 

Nae  ken  the  chiel?  Ye  maun  be  daft! 

Ha’e  ye  nea  sympathied  nor  laughed 
Owre  “Tam,”  fleyed  as  the  warlocks  were! 
Dyv’  ye  no  ken  Burns,  the  poemer? 

GUDE  rede  ye  then!  I  winna  bide 
To  speek  that’s  kenned  the  whole  warl’  wide; 
Gae  on  ’till  death,  wi’  muffled  shoon, 

Owretak’  an  lead  ye,  late  or  soon 
To  Heav’n’s  braw  stile,  where  “Mary”  last 
Kept  tryst  for  him,  an’  kissed  fu’  fast. 

Whiles  angels  a’  stood  envyin’  her. 

Dyv’  ye  no  ken  Burns,  the  poemer? 

James  Whitcomb  Riley 
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Another  of  Captain  Nivens  friends  and  admirers  was  Robert  J. 
Burdette,  the  preacher-humorist  and  poet,  and  one  of  the  warmest  hearted 
men  alive.  From  the  old  ship  captain  Mr.  Burdette  learned  tlie  science  of 
shark-fishing  at  Nantucket,  and  that  was  their  favorite  sport  —  going  out 
in  a  sturdy  boat  well-manned  and  provided  with  a  windlass  and  using  a 
heavy  rope  for  a  fine.  Their  catches  were  often  prodigious,  but  strangely 
enough,  the  “land-lubbers”  could  never  be  made  to  believe  that  kind  of 
fishing  was  possible,  or  even  that  it  was  capable  of  furnishing  any  amuse¬ 
ment.  But  it  did  —  lots  of  it.  Mr.  Burdette  was  very  fond  of  Captain  Niven, 
and  several  years  ago  he  wrote  some  words  in  compliment  of  the  good 
old  captain,  which  were  afterwards  set  to  music  and  became  a  popular 
song.  Its  title  is  “Captain  John  Niven  and  I,”  and  these  are  the  words: 

“CAPTAIN  JOHN  NIVEN  AND  I” 

We  are  two  sons  of  the  blue  salt  sea 
Captain  John  Niven  and  I; 

Fo’castle  comrades  and  shipmates  we. 

Old  Captain  John  and  I. 

What  tales  we  can  tell  of  the  restless  deep. 

Of  storms  that  blow  and  calms  that  sleep. 

Of  ships  that  go  down  and  hearts  that  weep 
Under  the  angry  sky! 

See!  this  is  the  way  we Ve  sailed  together. 

Brave  Captain  John  and  I, 

He  in  the  face  of  wind  and  weather 
Hearing  the  storm  king's  cry. 

Lifting  his  voice  in  the  tempest's  roar 

While  the  hissing  clouds  their  torrents  pour 
And  the  breakers  whiten  the  gloomy  shore 
And  lightnings  rend  the  sky. 

And  I?  I  have  sailed  with  this  brave  old  man 
Over  the  sunniest  seas 

When  the  gentle  motion  of  May's  white  fan 
Lent  our  good  ship  its  breeze. 

With  wife  and  daughter  and  boy  in  sight 

When  the  old  man's  home  with  love  was  bright 
And  jest  and  story  shortened  the  night 
For  the  children  about  his  knees. 
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And  over  our  ship  no  tempest  broke; 

There  was  never  a  sail  to  furl; 

While  around  our  heads  the  Havana's  smoke 
Would  fragrantly  twine  and  curl. 

And  noiseless  miles  and  hours  sped  on 

Till  our  watch  and  the  night  together  were  gone 

And  we  went  below  with  the  pahng  dawn, 

At  peace  with  the  whole  wide  world. 

Tve  sailed  so  far  with  this  shipmate  of  mine, 
Holding  his  good  strong  hand; 

And  somehow  the  weather  was  always  fine. 

When  we  stood  away  from  the  land. 

“Blow  fair,  blow  foul”  but  well  hold  our  way 
Till  the  pilot  will  come  in  the  twilight  gray. 

And  we  will  sail  quietly  into  the  bay, 

I,  and  my  Captain  grand. 

Robert  J.  Burdette 


ROBERT  NIVEN 
Son  of  Richard  Niven  and  Hannah  May 
Born - ?;  Died - ? 

We  have  no  record  which  indicates  the  date  of  the  birth  or  death  of 
Robert  Niven.  He  died  young,  probably  at  the  age  of  twelve,  or  there¬ 
about,  while  on  a  voyage  with  his  brother.  Captain  John  Niven. 


BESSIE  NIVEN 

Daughter  of  Richard  Niven  and  EHzabeth  A.  Boomer 
We  only  know  Bessie  as  the  youngest  child  who  died  at  an  early  age. 

DAUGHTER 

There  was  another  daughter  who  died  young  of  which  we  have  no 
other  information. 


R.  E.  Niven  and  his  home  in  Thorntown,  Indiana. 
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HANNAH  MAY  NIVEN 
Daughter  of  Captain  John  Niven  and  Margaret  Summers 
Bom  September  7,  1858;  Died  January  9,  1899 


Hannah  May  Niven  was  born  near  Lafayette,  Indiana.  At  an  early  age 
her  family  moved  to  Darlington,  Indiana,  and  six  years  later,  to  a  home 
near  Thomtown,  Indiana.  She  married  a  Boone  County  (Indiana)  man, 
Samuel  Allen  Darrough,  and  in  1882,  a  daughter  Ann  Marie,  was  born  to 
them.  In  1886,  a  son  John  Niven  Darrough,  was  born  and  in  1890  another 
son,  Rialdo  Allen  Darrough,  both  in  Anthony,  Kansas,  both  now  deceased. 


Ann  Marie  married  Roy  Wertz  Crimm,  and  at  present  a  widow,  lives 
in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  ^  /m  ^  mm 
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RICHARD  EVERETT  NIVEN 
Son  of  Captain  John  Niven  and  Margaret  Summers 
Born  December  15,  1860;  Died  April  20,  1946 

R.  E.  Niven  was  bom  near  Lafayette,  Indiana.  At  age  five,  his  family 
moved  to  Darlington,  Indiana.  He  was  not  a  robust  child  and  did  not  at¬ 
tend  school  until  age  nine. 

With  his  parents,  he  moved  to  a  new  home  near  Thomtown,  Indiana, 
about  1870.  There  he  attended  school  and  worked  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Thomtown,  of  which  his  father  had  become  President. 

Later  he  attended  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Business 
Institute,  which  afterward  became  Valparaiso  University.  At  that  time 
the  school  had  no  course  in  banking.  He  requested  permission  to  start 
a  class,  based  upon  the  information  he  had  gathered  while  working  in 
the  First  National  Bank.  Permission  granted,  he  and  other  students  built 
counters  of  pine  boards,  a  safe  from  a  large  drygoods  box  painted  black, 
and  with  himself  as  instructor,  a  course  in  elementary  banking  was 
started. 

After  two  years  at  Valparaiso,  he  returned  to  Thomtown  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  became  Cashier  in  a  private  bank,  JNO.  NIVEN  &  CO., 
which  had  been  opened  by  his  father  in  1881. 

In  1889,  the  bank  was  sold  and  later  became  The  State  Bank  of  Thom¬ 
town.  He  continued  with  this  bank  first  as  Cashier,  later  as  President,  until 
1917,  when  his  health  failing,  he  sold  his  interests  in  Thomtown,  and  be¬ 
came  a  permanent  resident  of  Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  where  he  had 
been  spending  his  winters  since  1906. 


.  Niven  and  his  home  in  Daytona  Beach,  Florida, 
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In  1882,  he  had  married  Carrie  Ella  Lowry,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
To  them  six  children  were  bom:  Nellie,  Margaret,  Hugh,  John,  Will  and 
Richard.  They  were  reared  to  maturity  in  a  large  brick  house  in  Thorn- 
town,  which  was  occupied  by  the  family  from  1893  to  1917,  when  the 
remaining  family  moved  from  the  community. 

In  addition  to  banking,  Richard  E.  Niven  engaged  in  real  estate  trans¬ 
actions,  both  in  Thorntown  and  in  Indianapolis,  and  in  buying,  selling 
and  operating  farms.  His  private  book  of  accounts  show  that  his  earnings 
in  1889  were  $1,637  —  total  expense  $850  —  net  savings  $787.  That  year 
there  were  three  children  in  the  family.  They  lived  in  the  brick  house, 
which  was  to  serve  as  their  home  for  many  years.  Its  cost  was  $3,000. 
Such  figures  are  quoted  in  order  to  provide  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar  at  that  time.  A  ‘liired  girl”  received  her  board  and  $2  per  week. 
A  laborer  then  received  $1  per  day. 

The  accounts  show  that  the  food  bills  for  this  family  of  five  (plus 
“hired  girl”)  averaged  about  $15  per  month.  Such  things  as  butter,  eggs 
and  chickens  were  partially  furnished  from  the  farm.  In  no  year,  so  far  as 
the  records  were  kept,  did  expenditures  exceed  income.  The  surplus  grew 
slowly  but  was  prudently  employed,  and  it  ever  increased  the  total. 

By  1893  his  total  income  for  the  year  was  $4,147  —  expense  $1,600  — 
saving  $2,547.  There  the  records  cease,  as  evidently  a  successful  pattern 
of  life  had  been  established,  and  prosperity  became  automatic,  requiring 
no  further  detailed  record. 

He  instituted  an  especially  interesting  family  practice  while  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  young.  On  a  table  in  a  bay-window  alcove  of  the  dining  room 
of  the  home  in  Thorntown,  a  lone  pedestal  table  was  placed,  and  upon  it, 
a  large  ledger-size  book  lay  open.  Daily  each  child  made  an  entry.  Current 
snapshots  were  scattered  through  the  pages,  thus  creating  an  illustrated 
family  diary.  In  later  years,  it  proved  to  be  a  most  interesting  document. 

R.  E.  Niven  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Farmer’s  State  Bank  of 
Lebanon,  Indiana. 

There  is  an  entry  in  one  of  his  memorandum  books  dated  August  7, 
1889:  “Wrote  twenty  banks  in  relation  to  organizing  a  Bankers  Associa¬ 
tion.”  These  letters  led  to  the  organization  of  The  Indiana  Banker  s  Asso¬ 
ciation.  An  article  in  “The  American  Banker”  of  April  4,  1891,  entitled 
“Organization  of  the  Bankers  of  Indiana”  reported  the  first  meeting,  i.e., 
“Pursuant  to  call  issued  by  R.  E.  Niven  of  Thorntown,  and  C.  S.  Andrews 
of  Brazil,  about  one  hundred  bankers  from  all  parts  of  the  State  of  Indiana 


John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.  (in  golfing  togs),  with  Richard  E.  Niven 

at  Ormond,  Florida. 
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met  on  March  25  —  etc.”  The  list  of  names  and  speakers  was  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  leading  bankers  throughout  the  State. 

Business  and  pleasure  were  the  basis  of  more  than  a  usual  amount  of 
travel,  considering  the  times,  during  his  early  life.  His  diaries  indicate  that 
he  was  an  avid  reader,  and  a  devotee  of  the  theatre,  as  records  were  made 
of  attendance  in  every  visit  to  a  city,  and  trips  infrequently  were  made 
by  himself,  and  at  times  accompanied  by  his  wife,  to  New  York  for  the 
theatre  season. 

In  1917,  his  health  failing,  he  sold  all  interests  in  Thorntown  and  be¬ 
came  a  permanent  resident  of  Daytona  Beach,  Florida.  His  basis  of  choice 
of  the  location  was  given  in  a  letter:  “John  D.  Rockefeller  s  research  de¬ 
partment  chose  this  location  as  the  best  (winter  location)  for  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller  to  live  in.  Being  Scotch  and  frugal,  I  accepted  their  decision  without 
cost  to  myself,  and  will  continue  to  hve  here  until  Old  Father  Time  issues 
his  call.” 

The  climate  and  the  rest  from  a  very  active  life,  restored  his  health, 
and  he  became  restless  in  his  idleness.  Retirement  was  not  bearable,  so  he 
became  associated  with  a  Daytona  Beach  bank  as  Vice  President.  He  was 
unable  to  agree  with  some  of  the  banks  practices  and  pohcies,  as  they 
were  not  compatible  with  his  long  experience  and  principles,  so  he  finally 
withdrew  his  connection  with  the  bank.  A  few  years  later  the  bank  failed. 

In  1920,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Daytona  Beach,  serving  two  years. 

Again  missing  daily  business  activities,  he  decided  to  return  to 
banking,  and  in  1923  he  selected  a  site  on  Seabreeze  Boulevard,  away 
from  the  business  section,  but  in  the  area  of  winter  hotels,  the  homes  of 
wealthy  winter  residents,  and  in  the  direction  of  city  growth.  He  organ¬ 
ized  ( at  the  age  of  63)  what  later  became  The  First  Atlantic  National  Bank 
of  Daytona  Beach.  Ex-Senator  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,  of  Illinois,  was 
President,  and  R.  E.  Niven,  Executive  Vice  President.  Two  years  later, 
on  account  of  failing  health.  Senator  Sherman  retired,  and  R.  E.  Niven 
became  President  of  the  Bank,  to  so  continue  until  1941,  when  at  the  age 
of  81,  he  became  Chairman  of  the  Board.  He  remained  chairman  until 
1946. 

One  of  his  great  pleasures  in  the  new  bank  was  the  many  acquaint¬ 
ances  he  made  with  the  winter  residents  who  came  to  Florida  from  aU 
parts  of  the  United  States.  He  retained  a  fondness  for  his  native  state  of 
Indiana,  and  after  becoming  a  citizen  of  Florida,  reversed  former  prac- 
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tice,  and  went  North  for  the  summer,  instead  of  going  South  for  the 
winter. 

In  his  sixty-six  years  of  banking,  he  weathered  several  recessions  and 
panics.  Developing  a  sense  of  approaching  troubles,  his  banks  were  al¬ 
ways  able  to  continue  payments,  while  many  others  closed.  An  interesting 
situation  was  his  activity  during  the  bank  panic  in  1933.  Sensing  trouble, 
he  accumulated  cash  on  hand.  As  bank  runs  began,  his  bank  was  not  ex¬ 
cepted,  but  he  was  prepared.  He  did  the  usual  thing,  of  keeping  piles 
of  money  in  sight  at  the  teller  s  windows.  Many  elderly  persons  came  to 
him  and  said,  “Mr.  Niven,  we  have  faith  in  you  and  in  your  bank,  but 
we  re  afraid  of  all  that’s  going  on,  and  don’t  know  what  to  do.”  Invariably 
he  rephed,  “Your  peace  of  mind  is  important.  Write  out  a  counter  check 
for  your  entire  balance  and  I’ll  give  you  cash,  and  a  safety  deposit 
box  in  which  to  keep  it  (without  charge)  and  you  can  feel  safe  and 
secure.”  The  reaction  was  good.  Some  of  those  in  line  for  withdrawals 
left  the  line.  The  money  remained  on  the  premises. 

In  the  meantime,  a  bank  across  the  river  with  whose  affairs  he  was 
intimately  familiar  (but  in  which  he  had  no  financial  interest),  phoned 
to  state  they  had  cash  coming  from  Atlanta,  but  were  fearful  of  running 
short  before  its  arrival,  and  could  he  let  them  have  $20,000.  As  the  run 
on  his  bank  had  slowed  down,  he  accommodated  the  other  bank.  In  the 
meantime,  his  bank  began  receiving  deposits  of  funds  of  persons  who  had 
withdrawn  them  from  other  institutions. 

More  calls  came  from  across  the  river  —  the  plane  was  late  and  would 
not  arrive  in  time  for  the  bank  he  had  previously  accommodated,  to  con¬ 
tinue  payments  until  closing.  He  repeatedly  assisted  them  until  his  bank 
vault  was  empty,  the  only  cash  he  had  on  hand  being  counter  money.  But 
closing  time  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  the  deposits  being  received 
had  exceeded  the  payments  of  his  bank  since  noon. 

The  bank  he  aided  was  able  to  continue  payments  until  closing  time. 
That  evening  their  cash  arrived  from  Atlanta. 

Finally  all  banks  in  the  United  States  were  closed  by  Government 
decree,  pending  a  survey  and  readjustment  of  their  affairs.  The  bank 
R.  E.  Niven  operated  was  one  of  only  two  in  five  adjoining  counties  which 
reopened  without  Federal  aid. 

From  time  to  time,  newspapers  carried  items  concerning  R.  E.  Niven. 
Following  is  one  which  appeared  in  The  Daytona  Beach  Sun  Record, 
October  14,  1934: 
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'Tersonality  —  tliat  which  distinguishes  and  characterizes  a  person  — 
is  mostly  recognized  from  the  angle  of  ability  to  display  certain  original 
traits  of  character,  considered  above  the  average.  As  variety  is  the  spice 
of  life,  so  also  is  personality  the  one  big  magnet  which  attracts  one  person 
to  another.  Kindred  spirit  —  we  call  it. 

*‘The  meeting  with  many  people  permits  unusual  opportunities  to 
study  personalities,  and  lengthy  is  the  scope  they  cover.  Some  people 
react  upon  us  in  positive  repugnance.  Others  have  that  certain  charm 
which  carries  with  it  inspiration  —  the  desire  to  go  out  of  om:  way  to 
further  cultivate  their  friendship.  Some  set  into  lively  action  telepathy- 
creating,  hghtning-like  understanding,  although  conversation  may  be 
limited  to  the  extreme. 

*‘It  is  this  continued  analysis  of  each  other  which  creates  appreciation 
of  the  oddity  — the  outstanding  personality.  Hearing  the  same  old  cut 
and  dried  stuff  —  one  to  the  other  —  provoked  little  or  no  thrill.  It  is  when 
we  meet  a  chap  who  puts  forth  an  original  line  of  thought  that  we  feel 
our  appreciation  of  his  worth. 

“When  we  have  often  wondered  what  trait  of  character  might  have 
been  responsible  for  man  s  elevation  in  the  world  of  affairs,  the  chances 
are,  that  the  secret  will  be  discovered  in  his  heredity;  the  environment  in 
which  he  was  raised  or  lives;  the  influence  of  a  good  mother  and  father; 
the  kind  of  experiences  that  have  befallen  him;  his  education  and  his 
ready  adaptability  to  any  circumstances.  A  conglomeration  which  spells 
personality.  That  men  and  women  do  not  always  run  true  to  the  per- 
sonahty  they  are  supposed  to  have  to  make  successes,  in  certain  specific 
lines,  is  positively  true.  I’ll  cite  you  as  one  excellent  sample,  RICHARD  E. 
NIVEN,  President  of  The  First  Atlantic  National  Bank. 

“That  particular  person  has  one  characteristic  which  might  disqualify 
him  by  the  layman’s  belief,  that  the  standardized  banker  should  not  only 
be  non-receptive  to  hearing  the  other  fellow’s  problems,  but  extremely 
callous  as  well.  Mr.  Niven  seems  to  display  excellent  judgment  in  his 
ability  to  read  human  nature  —  has  been  an  ardent  follower  of  the  game 
of  his  hking  —  banking  —  is  considered  an  outstanding  success,  but  con¬ 
trary  to  the  average  man  in  his  line  of  business,  he  is  known  to  deliber¬ 
ately  shoulder  other  people’s  troubles.  Friends  say  that  is  one  of  the 
prominent  streaks  in  his  personality.  Let’s  call  it  disinterested  benevol¬ 
ence,  and  a  generous  devotion  to  the  interests  of  others,  which  possibly 
explains  why  the  First  Atlantic  National  Bank  enjoys  the  particular  kind 
of  clientele  it  does. 
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“AfiFectation  is  the  one  petty  crime  you  cannot  lay  at  Mr.  Niven  s  door. 
He  not  only  quickly  grasps  your  point  of  view  —  he  grabs  it,  so  to  speak, 
and  has  it  perfectly  assimilated  sooner  than  it  takes  to  write  the  analysis 
here.  At  first  you  sense  a  certain  feeling  that  he  might  not  care  to  consider 
the  particular  project  at  hand  you  want  to  discuss.  Then  you  learn  that  his 
style  is  to  hold  the  subject  off  at  arm's  length  for  both  observation  and 
diagnosis  —  take  time  to  make  the  necessary  dissection  —  and  before  you 
know  it,  you  are  hstening  to  a  discourse  which  indicates  he  has  com¬ 
pletely  grasped  your  point  of  view  —  to  either  sanction,  or  criticize.” 


RICHARD  NIVEN 
Eldest  son  of  Richard  Niven  of  Chrome  Hill  —  and 
his  second  wife,  Eliza  Boomer 

There  is  no  record  among  family  papers  of  the  date  of  his  birth  or 
death. 

All  information  concerning  him  is  gleaned  from  passages  in  letters 
and  diaries. 

Richard  Niven  was  manager  of  the  linen  mill  on  the  Chrome  HiU 
estate.  He  married  Sarah - ?  and  they  moved  from  Lisburn  to  Belfast. 

Nora  (Niven)  Laing,  the  only  living  member  of  the  family  who  has 
recollections  of  Chrome  Hill,  reports  that  Richard  had  six  children.  She 
recalls,  Maude,  Ada  and  Jim,  but  does  not  remember  the  names  of  the 
other  three. 

A  letter  by  his  father  states:  he  comes  home  every  Saturday  and 

goes  off  Monday  morning.  He  is  a  fine  painter  in  oil  colors,  principally 
heads.”  There  are  other  references.  The  diary  of  Richard  E.  Niven  of 
Thorntown,  who  visited  Belfast  and  Clasgow  in  1901,  and  was  overnight 
guest  of  Richard  Niven,  states  —  “Took  a  walk  with  George  after  dinner” 
—  (evidently  one  son  was  George). 

In  the  early  1900  s,  the  diary  refers  to  Richard  B.  Niven,  wife  Edie  and 
their  son  Godfrey.  They  had  migrated  to  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  At  that 
time  he  was  connected  with  Kingan  and  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Robert 
Sinclair,  who  came  from  Belfast,  was  President,  and  was  a  friend  of  the 
Niven  family.  It  can  reasonably  be  assumed  that  Richard  B.  Niven  was 
a  son  of  the  Richard  under  discussion. 

Richard  was  one  of  the  Trustees  under  his  father  s  will. 
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KNOX  ROWAN  NIVEN 
Son  of  Richard  Niven  and  Eliza  Boomer 
Born  March  19,  1841;  Died  March  19,  1885 

Knox  Rowan  Niven  was  born  in  Lisburn,  Ireland.  He  married  Gene¬ 
vieve  Brower.  Their  issue  were  May,  Florence,  both  deceased,  Norah, 
hving  in  London,  England,  and  Hugh  William,  deceased. 

He  chose  a  mihtary  career,  becoming  a  Major  General.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  youngest  General  in  the  British  Army  at  the  time.  His  Sierre 
Leone  diary  was  presented  to  the  Nigerian  Museum. 

We  have  no  detailed  information  concerning  his  hfe. 

NORAH  NIVEN 

Daughter  of  Knox  Rowan  Niven  and  Juliet  Genevieve  Brower 

Born  1873 

Norah  Niven  married  first  a  Mr.  Mesnard,  and  second  E.  H.  B.  Laing, 
a  Senior  Resident  (diplomatic  agent)  in  Northern  Nigeria  for  twenty-six 
years.  She  was  out  there  from  1911  until  1929,  except  for  each  year  in 
North  Africa,  she  spent  four  months  in  England. 

She  is  the  oldest  hving  member  of  our  branch  of  the  Niven  family, 
now  residing  in  London,  England,  and  is  a  great-grandmother. 

As  the  wife  of  a  man  of  prominence  in  Africa,  she  led  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  life  there,  and  accomphshed  good  among  the  native  populace. 

HUGH  WILLIAM  NIVEN 
(Later  known  as  Hugh  Wilham  Knox-Niven) 

Son  of  Rowan  Knox  Niven  and  Juhet  Genevieve  Brower 
Born  — ?;  Died  May  9, 1923 

Hugh  Wilham  Niven  became  a  Lt.  Colonel  of  the  25th  Cavalry, 
Indian  Army. 

It  is  said  the  reason  for  his  adopting  the  hyphenated  name  of  KNOX- 
NIVEN  was  on  account  of  his  cousin,  Lt.  Col.  Hugh  Wilderspin  Niven 
having  identical  mihtary  title,  and  initials,  which  was  confusing  at  times. 

He  married  Lois,  daughter  of  Sir  Wilham  and  Lady  Reid.  Their  issue 
was  a  daughter,  Betty.  Sir  Wilham  Reid  was  Governor  of  Newfoundland, 
and  Hugh  became  Mihtary  Secretary  to  the  Governor.  Hugh  was  a  fine 
officer  and  an  accomphshed  hnguist. 
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JAMES  SIMPSON  NIVEN 
Son  of  Richard  Niven  and  Eliza  Boomer 
Born  1846;  Died  1917 

James  Simpson  Niven  was  bom  at  Chrome  Hill,  Lisburn,  Ireland. 
His  first  wife  was  Lily  Young  of  Dubhn,  Ireland.  Their  issue  were: 
Lucy,  Hugh  and  Knox  James.  His  second  wife  was  Mary  MacBeth  of 
London,  Ontario.  Their  issue  were:  Norah  and  Nancy.  He  was  educated 
to  be  a  doctor  and  settled  in  London,  Ontario. 

He  began  practice  and  there  became  a  noted  doctor  with  a  large 
following.  A  great  deal  of  his  practice  was  among  the  poorer  classes,  and 
to  hundreds  he  was  a  benefactor,  as  he  charged  them  nothing.  The 
crowds  at  his  funeral  attested  to  his  popularity. 

He  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  all  animals.  He  was  particularly 
famous  for  his  dogs.  Bred  champions  of  several  breeds,  and  was  President 
of  the  Canadian  Kennel  Club  for  years.  Every  year  he  raised  hundreds 
of  pheasants  of  different  breeds,  and  supplied  numerous  American  parks 
with  different  varieties.  He  brought  the  first  pack  of  fox  hounds  to 
Canada  in  1875,  and  was  Master  of  the  London  Hunt  Club  for  thirty  years. 

An  addition  to  the  London,  Ontario  General  Hospital  is  named  after 
him. 


LUCY  NIVEN 

Daughter  of  James  Simpson  Niven  and  Lily  Young 
Bora  1873;  Died  — ? 

Lucy  Niven  spent  some  time  of  her  early  life  with  her  grandparents 
in  Ireland.  In  1902,  she  married  Ivory  Franz,  who  became  a  Professor  at 
the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  and  so  continued  until  his 
death. 


HUGH  WILDERSPIN  NIVEN 
Son  of  Dr.  James  Simpson  Niven  and  Lily  Young 

Hugh  Wilderspin  Niven  was  born  1876,  educated  at  public  schools 
and  finished  education  at  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto,  passing 
matriculation  for  University. 

He  started  work  at  McClary  Manufacturing  Company  in  London, 
Ontario,  in  1892.  Passed  through  office  into  show  rooms,  and  became  a 
traveler. 


Sir  Max  Aitken  Pays  High 

Tribute  to  Lieut.  Hugh  Niven 

For  eight  days  Hugh  Niven,  son  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Niven,  of  this 
city,  led  the  Princess  Patricias  in  action,  during  which  time  they 
fought  one  of  the  most  terrific  actions  of  their  experience.  Taking 
command  on  May  7th,  being  the  senior  unwounded  officer,  he 
led  them  until  May  15.  Of  his  leadership  Aitken  says: 

“On  May  15  Major  Pelly  arrived  from  England,  where  he 
had  been  invalided  on  March  15  and  took  over  the  command 
from  Lieut.  Niven,  who  during  his  period  of  command  had 
shown  qualities  worthy  of  a  regiment  commander  of  any  exper¬ 
ience  in  any  army  in  the  world.” 

Lieut.  Niven  enlisted  at  Edmonton  as  a  private  and  rose 
to  a  lieutenancy  before  the  regiment  went  into  action,  serving 
for  a  time  as  transport  officer.  Some  years  ago  he  held  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  26th  Middlesex  Regiment. 

It  was  announced  yesterday  that  he  had  been  mentioned  by 
Sir  John  French  for  distinguished  gallantry  in  the  field. 


From  The  London  Ontario  Free  Press  of  January  24, 1915 


“Frezenberg,  May  8th,  1915” 

Copy  of  a  large  painting  hung  in  the  Royal  Academy.  The  central  figure 
(pointing)  is  Lt.  Col.  Hugh  W.  Niven.  This  was  used  as  a  Christmas  Card 
by  Princess  Patricia’s  Canadian  Light  Infantry  in  1958. 
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In  1896,  he  joined  Middlesex  Light  Infantry,  and  became  Captain 
and  Adjutant  in  1897.  McClary  Company  posted  him  to  Winnepeg  as 
as  senior  traveler  in  1900,  and  he  worked  for  them  until  1914,  when  the 
war  started  and  he  joined  the  Princess  Patricia  s  Light  Infantry.  He  was 
successful  in  gaining  the  Military  Cross,  The  Distinguished  Service 
Order  twice,  and  was  mentioned  in  Dispatches  five  times  for  bravery.  He 
was  promoted  to  Lt.  Colonel  in  1917,  and  continued  in  the  Regular  Army 
until  1936,  when  he  retired. 

Lt.  Col.  Hugh  W.  Niven  married  Marie  Ehzabeth  MacAndrew  in  1916. 
Their  issue  were  two  sons:  James  Graham  and  Hugh  Glenn.  Their  home  is 
in  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

In  1915,  a  celebrated  picture  was  hung  in  the  Royal  Academy,  London 
—  showing  Colonel  Niven  as  the  central  figure  repelling  the  Germans  on 
May  8,  1915.  On  that  day  his  regiment  gained  great  glory.  A  copy  of  that 
picture  is  shown.  It  was  used  as  a  Christmas  Greeting  Card  by  the 
Princess  Patricia  s  Canadian  Light  Infantry  in  1958. 

The  following  is  one  of  many  newspaper  items  that  tells  of  his  mihtary 
achievements : 


From  The  Daily  Express  —  Glasgow,  Scotland 

‘‘Before  the  outbreak  of  the  1914-18  war,  Hugh  Niven  had  served  for 
a  number  of  years  with  the  Middlesex  ( Ontario )  Light  Infantry,  attain¬ 
ing  the  rank  of  Captain  and  Adjutant. 

“In  August  1914,  he  enlisted  in  the  P.P.C.L.I.  and  left  for  England  as 
Lieutenant  in  command  of  No.  1  Platoon  of  the  Edmonton  Company. 
He  served  in  France  as  Transport  Officer,  and  in  addition,  in  April  1915, 
was  appointed  Adjutant  of  the  Regiment;  he  was  wounded  at  St.  Eloi  and 
received  a  mention  in  dispatches. 

“It  was  at  the  second  battle  of  Ypres  on  the  8th  of  May  1915,  that  he 
won  the  Military  Cross  for  his  part  in  this  section.  The  losses  sustained  by 
the  Regiment  on  this  day  were  tremendous;  Hugh  Niven  took  com¬ 
mand  and,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Beaverbrook  (then  Sir  Max  Aitken) 
showed  ‘qualities  worthy  of  a  regimental  commander  of  any  experience  in 
any  army  in  the  world.’ 

“Shortly  afterwards  he  was  promoted  to  Captain.  At  Sanctuary  Wood, 
the  regiment  again  suffered  severe  losses.  Captain  Niven,  a  Company 
Commander,  was  in  the  trenches  150  yards  from  the  German  lines  but. 
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as  his  Company  was  receiving  heavy  enemy  fire,  he  decided  to  move 
with  his  men  into  shellholes  only  50  yards  from  the  enemy  fines.  Here  they 
were  able  to  hold  out  and  return  the  fire,  the  Germans  not  realizing  how 
close  they  were.  At  night.  Captain  Niven,  with  a  N.C.O.,  set  up  a  Lewis 
gun  and  successfully  distracted  the  attention  of  the  enemy  —  allowing 
the  remainder  of  his  Company  to  withdraw  without  further  loss.  For  this 
action  he  received  the  D.S.O.  As  Captain  Niven  had  by  now  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  reputation  as  Transport  Officer,  he  was  appointed  Brigade 
Major  No.  1  Brigade,  First  Division,  and  was  in  complete  charge  of  the 
movement  of  all  the  Division  s  horses  to  Somme. 

"In  September  1917,  he  rejoined  his  Regiment  and  was  present  with 
them,  in  command  of  the  Regiment  at  Passchendale.  Here,  with  only  one 
other  officer  and  about  one  hundred  men  left  alive,  he  successfully  held  a 
pillbox  on  top  of  the  hill,  up  which  they  had  been  attacking,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  following  day  that  a  regiment  was  sent  to  relieve  him. 

"He  was  awarded  a  Bar  to  his  D.S.O. 

"Hugh  Niven  left  France  in  October  1918  and  commanded  the  Officer  s 
School  at  Bexhill  from  November  1918  to  March  1919,  when  he  returned 
to  Toronto.  From  1931  until  his  retirement  in  1936,  he  was  in  command  of 
the  Regiment  in  Winnepeg.” 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Hugh  W.  Niven,  D.S.O. —  M.C.  (retired)  now 
fives  in  Glasgow,  Scotland. 


KNOX  JAMES  NIVEN 
Son  of  James  Simpson  Niven  and  Lily  Young 
Bom  1878;  Died  1908 

Knox  James  Niven  was  educated  as  a  medical  doctor,  following  his 
father  s  footsteps.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  unmarried. 


NORAH  NIVEN 

Daughter  of  James  Simpson  Niven  and  Mary  MacBeth  (2nd  marr.) 

Bom  1888;  Died  1948 

Norah  Niven  was  born  in  London,  Ontario.  She  married  T.  Beard- 
more.  Their  issue  were:  Frances  and  Margaret. 

Frances  had  two  children  and  Margaret,  one  child. 
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NANCY  NIVEN 

Daughter  of  James  Simpson  Niven  and  Mary  MacBeth 

Born  1892 

Nancy  Niven  was  born  in  London,  Ontario.  She  married  K.  MacCrim- 
mon,  who  became  Manager  of  the  Canadian  controlled  Brazilian  Utility 
Systems. 

Their  issue  was  a  son  —  deceased  —  and  a  daughter  who  married  H. 
Mill.  The  Mills  have  a  son  and  daughter.  All  live  in  Rio  de  Janiero. 


DAVID  NIVEN 

For  years  members  of  the  family  have  thought  there  might  be  a  rela¬ 
tionship  to  David  Niven,  of  moving  picture  and  television  fame,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  family  resemblance  —  yet  no  proof  was  available.  But  among 
the  things  Nora  (Niven)  Laing  submitted  concerning  our  Niven  Family 
was  a  newspaper  clipping  reporting  the  funeral  of  her  brother,  Lt.  Col. 
Hugh  William  Knox-Niven  in  1923.  The  chpping,  reproduced  here, 
mentioned  several  names,  among  them  Master  David  Niven. 


The  Late  Lt.-Col.  Knox-Niven 
FUNERAL  AT  ALTON 


The  funeral  of  Lieut.-Col.  Hugh 
William  Knox-Niven,  son  of  the  late 
Major-General  Rowan  Klnox-Niven, 
and  husband  of  Lois  Knox-Niven, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Reid,  of  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland,  took  place  at 
Alton,  on  Saturday,  May  12th.  The 
service  was  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
C.  E.  Bond,  vicar  of  All  Saints’ 
Church.  Amongst  those  present 
were:  Mrs.  Knox-Niven  (wife).  Miss 
Knox-Niven,  Mrs.  Bertram  Laing 
(sisters).  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Co- 
myn-Platt,  the  Countess  of  Cotten- 
ham.  Sir  Edgar  Bowring,  Captain 
Victor  Gordon  (acting  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Newfoundland),  Mrs. 


Hugh  Campbell  and  Miss  Green. 

Flowers  and  wreaths  were  also 
sent  by  Mrs.  Knox-Niven  (mother) ; 
Miss  Betty  Knox-Niven  (daughter); 
and  Mr.  D.  Austruther;  the  Staff, 
Improved  Metallic  Paints  Ltd.;  Mrs. 
J.  Shannon  Munn;  Miss  Joyce  Niven; 
Mr.  Max  Niven;  Miss  Grizel  Niven; 
Master  David  Niven;  Mrs.  Eric 
North;  Major  J.  St.  Vigor  Fox;  Mrs. 
Percy  Churnside;  and  Miss  Fawdry. 

Messages  of  sympathy  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mrs.  Knox-Niven’s  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends,  who  owing  to  their 
living  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland, 
were  unable  to  arrange  to  send 
flowers  in  time  for  the  funeral. 
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A  copy  of  the  clipping  was  submitted  to  David  Niven  for  identification. 
Here  is  his  reply: 


North  Hollywood,  California 
August  7,  1959 

Dear  Mr.  Niven: 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  letter  of  July  13. 

The  Nivens  you  referred  to  and  mentioned  in  the  chpping  are  my 
two  sisters,  my  elder  brother  and  myself.  Max  was  a  nickname,  my 
brother's  real  name  being  Henry.  Hugh  Knox-Niven  was  always  known  to 
me  as  “Cousin  Hugh.”  Also  in  the  clipping  is  mentioned  Lady  Comyn- 
Platt.  She  was  my  mother,  who  married  again  after  my  father  WiUiam 
Graham  Niven  was  killed  at  the  Dardanelles. 

My  grandfather,  also  William,  was  a  well-known  architect  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  My  sister  Joyce,  now  Mrs.  Jack  Mellor,  will  doubtless  be  able  to 
fill  you  in  on  various  other  Nivens,  as  I  am  sure  she  has  family  trees  sprout¬ 
ing  in  every  corner  of  her  house!  In  case  you  care  to  contact  her,  her 
address  is  11  Onslow  Square,  London,  S.  W. 

I  hope  that  some  of  this  will  be  of  interest  to  you.  I  would  have  an¬ 
swered  your  letter  before,  but  I  have  been  away  in  Honolulu  and  only  just 
came  back. 

Yours  sincerely, 

David  Niven 


DN/bn 

P.S.  Incidentally,  Vivis  Sperandum  has  always  been  our  family  motto, 
and  the  crest  that  my  father  used  was  the  plume  on  top  of  the  helmet  of 
the  coat  of  arms,  of  which  you  so  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  ( with  the  plume 
facing  in  the  opposite  direction). 

i  i  i 

Per  his  suggestion,  inquiry  was  made  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Joyce  Mellor, 
concerning  the  family  tree  of  their  family.  Unfortunately  there  was  none 
available. 

In  her  reply  it  was  stated:  “  .  .  .  the  same  coat  of  arms  was  carved  in 
stone  over  the  front  porch  of  our  home  as  the  one  you  enclosed,  except  as 
David  says,  the  plume  is  the  other  way  around.  Hugh  Knox-Niven  was  a 
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very  dear  friend  of  all  of  us  when  we  were  children  —  he  and  my  brother 
often  tried  to  trace  our  relationship  —  without  success.  ...  he  had  a  signet 
ring  of  the  same  plume  we  all  used.  David  has  told  you  anything  I  can, 
in  spite  of  his  thinking  I  have  family  trees  sprouting  all  over  the  flat!” 

From  the  available  information  (coat  of  arms,  etc.),  it  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  there  to  be  a  distant  relationship  but  from  different 
branches  of  an  ancient  family  of  Niven. 


DESCENDANTS  OF  HANNAH  MAY  NIVEN*  and  SAMUEL  ALLEN  DARROUGH 
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PART  TWO 


Voyages,  Letters  and  Diaries  of 
Captain  John  Niven 


A  Voyage  in  the  Good  Ship  “Princess  Victoria” 

A  true  story  of  an  apprentice  sailor’s  life  before  the  mast 
from  1833  to  1835  written  by  Captain  John  Niven 
fifty-seven  years  later. 


T  HAVE  OFTEN  been  opportuned  by  my  children  and  friends  to  give  a 

sketch  of  my  life’s  history,  an  eventful  one  of  a  truth,  and  of  which 
they  have  had  only  shreds  and  patches.  It  has  eventually  occurred  to  me, 
as  a  labor  of  love  I  would  in  as  brief  and  succinct  a  manner  as  possible 
give  for  their  pleasure  some  of  the  most  prominent  escapades  in  which  I 
have  been  a  principal  during  the  past  half  century.  Deeming  that  the 
portion  of  it  spent  in  early  boyhood  and  schoolboy  days  was  little  differ¬ 
ent  from  most  medium  boys  who  enjoyed  a  good  home  under  the  tutelage 
of  parents  who,  whilst  indulgent,  endeavored  most  sedulously  to  curb  a 
restless  and  nervous  makeup. 

In  fact,  the  early  development  of  such  a  mercurial  temperament  ma¬ 
terially  curtailed  the  term  which  they  would  willingly  have  afforded  me 
to  get  a  fair  education.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  my  own  judgment  being 
allowed  to  be  the  criterion,  I  left  school  and  was  duly  apprenticed  to 
William  Buck  and  Son,  pattern  designers  in  the  city  of  Manchester, 
England.  For  some  eighteen  months  I  artistically  lighted  the  fires,  swept 
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the  shop  and  did  all  manner  of  errands,  and  occasionally  was  given  some 
simple  patterns  to  copy,  but  no  instruction  rendered.  As  a  matter  of  course 
my  headway  was  decidedly  slow.  After  these  months,  which  seemed  to 
be  spent  in  worse  than  idleness,  I  commenced  a  revolution  on  a  miniature 
scale,  which  eventually  emancipated  me  from  the  tutelage  of  the  worthy 
principals. 

I  was  then  placed  as  a  supernumerary  in  the  office  of  Kurtz,  Niven 
and  Company,  chemists  and  cahco  printers  in  Solford,  Lancashire, 
where  I  gyrated  some  year  or  more,  learning  nothing  save  scientific 
idleness.  Fortunately,  before  it  became  ingrained  and  thoroughly  ab¬ 
sorbed,  my  father  sold  out  and  went  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  near  Belfast, 
where  he  had  bought  an  estate  and  on  which  was  a  calico  printing  estab¬ 
lishment  and  bleach  green.  To  this,  myself,  with  the  balance  of  the 
family,  was  translated,  crossing  the  Irish  Channel  in  a  steamer,  and  thus 
unconscionably  infecting  me  with  a  desire  to  be  a  sailor. 

However,  the  virus  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  the  full 
desire.  Therefore,  somewhat  unwillingly,  I  was  placed  in  the  color  shop 
to  learn  to  mix  colors  for  calico  printing.  Cooking  starch  and  stirring  pots 
during  the  evaporation  soon  became  too  tame  an  occupation.  As  a  com¬ 
promise  I  was  placed  in  the  bleach  works,  but  a  thoughtless  manipula¬ 
tion  with  unsettled  lime  water  —  and  a  total  destruction  of  some  four 
hundred  pieces  of  calico  —  caused  me  to  be  hurriedly  released  and, 
forthwith,  installed  in  the  block  printing  department  with  the  same 
unsatisfactory  results  as  far  as  enhsting  me  as  a  contented  worker. 

One  day,  being  idle,  I  hied  me  away  to  Belfast  and,  after  visiting  the 
different  ships,  eventually  settled  upon  joining  "The  CeHa”  bound  for 
New  Orleans.  Communicating  my  intentions  of  becoming  a  sailor,  I  was 
deaf  to  all  entreaty,  and  eventually  my  father,  finding  argument  useless 
since  I  would  go  to  sea,  offered  to  send  me  to  a  very  eccentric  teacher,  a 
Mr.  Black,  to  learn  the  theory  of  navigation  which,  with  the  offer  of  the 
use  of  a  Norway  yawl  ( for  painting  and  rigging  her  up ) ,  I  became  some¬ 
what  reconciled  to  remain  on  land. 

After  a  tuition  of  some  half  a  year  under  Dominie  Black,  and  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  navigation,  my  good  father  took  me  to  a 
sailors'  outfitting  estabhshment  where  I  got  my  first  rig  as  a  mariner,  and 
right  proud  I  felt  with  my  pilot  suit  and  nobby  seaman  s  hatl 

Very  shortly  after  this,  through  the  interest  of  some  of  my  fathers 
friends  in  Liverpool,  I  received  an  appointment  as  Apprentice  on  the 
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full  rigged  ship  “The  Princess  Victoria,”  then  lying  in  Georges  Dock, 
and  loading  for  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Having  been  dispatched  to  Liverpool,  and  consigned  to  my  father’s 
agents  there,  I  was  introduced  by  them  to  my  future  commander,  James 
Forbes  Bisset,  and  the  ship  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  my  future 
adventures.  I  believe  this  was  the  eighth  of  June,  1833. 

Being  appointed  to  a  first  class  boarding  house  kept  by  an  old 
captain’s  widow,  and  being  employed  through  the  day  at  such  things  in 
the  ship’s  routine  which  I  was  enabled  to  perform,  time  passed  pleasantly 
and  it  seemed  to  me  at  last  I  had  got  to  the  position  which  1  had  so  long 
wished.  It  is  true  some  of  the  old  salts  employed  on  board  frequently  used 
deprecatory  remarks  on  the  fool  who  would  leave  a  good  home  to  follow 
the  sea  as  a  vocation,  but  these  remarks  never  daunted  me  in  the  least. 
Albeit,  at  the  end  of  the  week  I  hailed  with  delight  the  advent  of  Sunday, 
when  uncontrolled  I  could  spend  my  time  whichever  way  my  fancy  would 
dictate. 

However,  time  rolled  on  until  the  beginning  of  September,  when  the 
passengers  to  the  number  of  473  came  on  board  with  their  baggage  and 
accoutrements  for  a  long  voyage.  On  the  7th  of  September,  on  a  beaute¬ 
ous  mom  at  flood  tide,  we  sailed  out  of  dock  and  were  towed  to  anchor¬ 
age  in  the  Mersey.  By  this  time  the  full  crew  to  the  number  of  thirty  men 
came  on  board,  the  majority  in  a  maudlin  condition,  totally  unfitted  for 
any  duty  unless  it  might  be  a  turn  at  sleeping. 

As  usual  at  sundown  an  anchor  watch  was  told  off;  one  being  required 
to  watch  the  helm,  when  swinging  to  the  tide,  another  to  look  out  on  the 
bows,  with  one  apprentice  to  fetch  and  carry  as  directed  by  the  Able 
Seaman  on  watch  at  the  time.  The  anchorage  in  the  River  Mersey  was 
bad  and  it  was  quite  usual,  if  a  strong  tide  or  gale  of  wind  prevailed,  for  us 
to  traverse  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  up  and  down  the  stream.  With 
anchor  and  ninety  fathoms  of  cable,  a  dangerous  position  it  was,  from 
the  numerous  vessels  going  into  and  out  of  the  harbor,  together  with 
the  number  of  steam  ferries  traversing  across  the  stream  day  and  night. 

It  is  true  I  was  not  aware  of  the  dangers  attendant  upon  an  anchorage 
in  the  river,  and  verily  in  this  case  ignorance  was  bHss  because,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  duties  harrassing  me  day  and  night,  the  scale  of  provisions  was 
a  serious  innovation  on  the  dietary  to  which  I  had  always  previously  been 
accustomed.  Nevertheless,  boy  as  I  was,  I  took  matters  stoically  and 
suffered  nothing  to  disenchant  the  views  cherished  of  a  sailor’s  life  on  tlie 
ocean  wave,  and  a  home  on  the  rolling  deep. 
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For  some  cause  unknown  to  me  we  were  detained  in  the  river  for  a 
week,  and  then  we  learned  that  under  tow  of  a  tug  we  were  to  proceed 
to  sea.  This  was  glad  tidings  for  all  in  the  forecastle.  As  a  rule,  after  a 
sailor  has  had  his  “cruise”  on  shore,  he  longs  for  the  blue  water.  “Man 
proposes,  but  God  disposes”  is  an  old  proverb  fearfully  exemplified  in  our 
case.  That  night  at  the  midnight  hour,  during  a  heavy  gust  of  wind,  we 
perceived  a  large  ship  drifting  towards  us.  The  alarm  was  given.  Captain 
and  officers  called,  but  we  were  powerless  to  avert  a  collision,  for  a  few 
moments  decided  the  catastrophe.  The  ship  struck  the  bowsprit  carrying 
it  and  all  the  head  gear  and  fore-top-gallant  mast  away,  and  fortunately 
drifted  clear  of  us  without  further  damage.  The  result  was  all  hands  were 
employed  until  dayhght  clearing  away  the  wreck  and,  as  no  breach  was 
made  in  the  hull,  the  men  were  ordered  below  to  breakfast;  after  which 
the  jolly  boat  was  manned  and  our  captain  jumped  on  board.  In  a  whole 
gale  of  wind  the  brave  old  salt  took  the  helm  and  ordered  the  boat  cast 
off  from  the  ship.  It  seemed  to  me  a  perilous  undertaking  inasmuch  as 
the  waves  were  high  and  the  wind  boisterous  and  a  contrary  tide  with 
which  to  contend,  frequently  hiding  the  tiny  boat  from  our  sight;  never¬ 
theless,  they  made  the  passage  and  as  a  response,  a  powerful  steamer 
came  out  to  tow  us  back  to  dock  for  repairs. 

Amidst  singing  and  what  would  seem  to  an  outsider  unseeming  merri¬ 
ment,  the  anchor  was  weighed  and  that  night  our  wounded  ship  was 
berthed  in  one  of  the  large  docks. 

I  had  been  placed  in  a  boat  towing  at  the  stem  with  directions  to  steer 
right  after  the  ship,  and  my  boat  experience  at  home  came  in  good  play, 
for  had  I  suffered  the  boat  to  deviate  from  a  straight  course  in  the  wake 
of  the  ship,  boat  and  this  old  fellow  would  have  been  consigned  to  Davy 
Jones"  locker. 

After  getting  into  dock  the  ship  was  put  in  charge  of  a  watchman  and 
the  crew  dismissed  to  needed  rest.  In  the  confusion,  I  opine  I  was 
neglected,  inasmuch  as  I  received  no  orders  to  desert  my  post.  As  mid¬ 
night  approached,  shivering  with  cold  and  very  hungry,  I  determined  to 
take  French  leave  and  endeavor  to  steer  for  my  old  lodgings,  which  I 
suppose  I  found  by  instinct,  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  must  have  annihil¬ 
ated  space  in  an  incredible  short  time  and  was  knocking  at  Brierly’s  door. 

The  old  lady  recognized  my  voice  and,  hurrying  to  the  door,  she 
accosted  me  as  a  “poor  Httle  fellow,”  and  to  come  in;  and,  whilst  worrying 
me  with  questions,  was  all  the  time  hurrying  the  fire  and  comestibles  for 
my  empty  stomach.  There  was  no  time  for  sleep:  I  feared  I  had  been 
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guilty  of  desertion  so  retraced  my  steps  solitary  and  slow  crawling 
aboard  the  ship  before  the  sun  rose. 

After  resting  awhile  I  began  to  muse  about  the  situation  and  I  am  free 
to  admit  a  sailor  s  life  did  not  seem  all  that  my  fancy  had  painted;  never¬ 
theless,  nothing  daunted,  sought  a  warm  place  to  take  needed  repose. 
Without  further  reflections  I  soon  sank  into  the  arms  of  Somnus  until  the 
shrill  voice  of  the  Boatswain  at  6  a.m.  called  all  hands.  Having  lain  down 
full  rigged  it  was  only  a  question  of  opening  my  eyes  and  getting  into 
the  perpendicular  and  sally  aft  to  get  a  glass  of  grog,  which  was  the 
stereotyped  eye-opener  in  these  days.  Although  I  was  but  a  novitiate, 
it  seemed  to  me  my  adventures  of  the  preceding  hours  were  a  sufficient 
apology  for  my  taking  a  stimulant,  albeit  I  was  hardly  seasoned  sufficient 
to  swallow  the  whole  of  the  allowance;  yet,  I  decided  from  my  nocturnal 
experience  that  if  the  crew,  who  had  recently  wakened  from  their 
slumbers,  took  it,  certainly  I  should.  In  those  days  grog  seemed  a  neces¬ 
sary  adjunct  to  a  sailor's  dietary;  therefore,  I  had  no  squeamish  feelings 
of  taking  my  allowance,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it.  I  worked  until  breakfast 
was  piped,  getting  the  stump  of  the  bowsprit  out  and  the  rigging  sent 
down  from  aloft. 

After  breakfast,  employed  with  all  hands  and  riggers  from  shore,  we 
commenced  to  repair  damages.  Before  twenty-four  hours  our  bowsprit 
and  top-gallant  mast  was  replaced,  rigging  placed  and  set  up.  Again  we 
were  hauled  out  into  the  stream  and  now  simply  waited  for  a  favorable 
tide  to  proceed  on  our  voyage,  which  we  did  next  morning  under  tow 
of  two  powerful  tugs  that  towed  us  outside  the  river  and  off  the  floating 
light  ship.  After  hoisting  sail  we  were  dropped  by  the  tugs  and,  to  the 
mercies  of  a  southeast  wind,  we  headed  down  channel,  all  hands  being 
kept  busy  all  day  stowing  anchors,  cleaning  the  decks  and  lashing  firmly 
all  movable  articles. 

At  8  p.m.  commenced  the  initiation  of  the  Sea  Watches.  Men,  boys, 
tradesmen,  stewards  and  cooks  were  all  mustered  on  the  main  deck  when 
the  First  and  Second  Officers  proceeded  to  choose  the  men  for  tlieir 
respective  watches.  I  was  chosen  in  the  Mate’s  watch  and,  together  with 
those  chosen  by  him,  were  allowed  to  go  to  our  berths  below,  the  watches 
being  from  8  p.m.  to  midnight.  The  Second  Officer  and  his  crew  until 
4  a.m.  succeeded  again,  the  Mate  and  his  watch  from  midnight  to  4  a.m., 
called  “The  Middle  Watch.”  Then  comes  the  Second  Mate  and  his  chosen 
ones  from  4  a.m.  until  8  a.m.,  called  “Morning  Watch.  Each  officer  alter¬ 
nating  each  four  hours  until  4  p.m.,  which  extends  only  til  6  p.m.,  called 
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“The  First  Dog  Watch.”  The  next  watch  called  “The  Second  Dog  Watch” 
extends  from  6  p.m.  'til  8  p.m.  The  object  of  these  "dog  watches”  is  that 
the  night  watches  may  be  equally  divided  by  both  the  watch  of  one  night, 
who  are  on  duty  from  8  p.m.  until  12,  and  from  4  a.m.  until  8  a.m.,  by 
virtue  of  these  "dog  watches”  is  changed  the  next  night  when  those  same 
watches  of  the  previous  night  are  their  hours  for  sleep.  In  point  of  fact, 
in  ordinary  weather  each  watch  has  8  hours  watch  one  night  and  only 
four  the  next,  by  virtue  of  the  "dog  watch.” 

On  getting  to  sea  my  first  watch  was  what  is  called  the  “Middle 
Watch,”  from  12  to  4  a.m.  My  duties  were  to  help  at  any  hauling  of 
ropes  and  trimming  sail,  which  I  had  to  do  mechanically  as  I  was  famihar 
with  none  of  the  ropes  which  all  have  a  distinctive  name.  Also,  it  was  a 
part  of  my  duty  every  two  hours  to  attend  to  the  heaving  of  the  Log, 
either  holding  the  line  or  the  sand  glass.  These  were  instruments  for 
getting  at  the  rate  which  the  ship  was  moving  through  the  water,  which, 
with  the  course  steered  by  compass,  is  put  on  the  log  slate  every  two 
hours  so  that  in  weather  in  which  the  sun,  moon  or  stars  are  not  visible 
there  is  some  idea  of  the  ship's  position  at  any  time  on  the  great  ocean. 
The  weather  was  moderate  and  I  was  able  for  all  calls  that  were  made 
upon  me. 

At  4  a.m.,  the  Second  Mate's  watch  being  called,  I  —  with  the  watch  to 
which  I  belonged  —  went  below  to  my  hammock.  Being  tired  I  slept 
soundly  without  waking  until  a  stentorian  voice  called  “Seven  bells.  Lar¬ 
board  Watch  ahoy,  wake  up  for  breakfast.”  Which  we  did,  and  I,  as  the 
carpenter  and  boatswain's  boy  hurried  to  the  galley  where  the  ship's 
cook  had  coffee  and  beef  ready  for  dispensing  to  the  different  messes. 

As  I  sat  down  with  a  lump  of  beef  in  a  small  tub  before  us,  as  well 
as  a  bread  kid  with  sea  biscuit  and  a  pannican  of  coffee,  I  saw  my  whole 
breakfast.  I  could  not  help  noticing  the  marked  difference  in  this  meal 
to  the  ones  I  was  accustomed  on  shore.  However,  being  hungry  I  took 
all  with  good  grace.  After  my  seniors  retired,  in  a  continuance  of  my 
duties,  carried  the  remaining  beef  to  the  galley,  placed  away  the  bread 
barge,  washed  tins  and  plates.  At  8  a.m.  was  on  deck,  a  factor  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  watch,  employed  with  my  watch  mates  in  snugging  up  the  decks, 
lashing  and  securing  movables  about  the  deck  until  8  bells,  12  o'clock. 
Dinner  was  announced  for  all  hands  and  at  2  bells,  1  o'clock,  we  were 
all  called  on  deck  and  kept  busy  trimming  sails  and  clearing  up  the  decks 
for  a  breeze  which  was  threatening  from  the  Southwest.  All  hands  were 
kept  busy  until  2  bells  in  The  First  Dog  Watch,  or  5  p.m.,  when  supper 
was  announced,  after  which,  it  being  our  watch,  kept  the  deck  until  4 
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bells,  6  p.m.,  when  we  were  relieved  by  the  starboard  watch  until  8  p.m., 
the  second  dog  watch. 

We  are  on  our  second  day  out.  Towards  evening  the  sky  is  overcast, 
thick  clouds  are  gathering  on  the  horizon  and  a  tempestuous  swell  causing 
the  ship  to  roll  uneasily  and  causing  me  to  exercise  extreme  caution  when 
walking  the  decks. 

After  sundown  the  breeze  increased  to  a  gale,  sails  were  taken  in  and 
all  preparations  made  for  foul  weather  in  narrow  water.  What  the  nature 
of  these  was  to  me  unknown,  as  I  was  rolling  on  the  lee  side  of  the  deck, 
occasionally  overwhelmed  with  seas  coming  through  the  scuppers  and 
over  the  bulwarks,  but  I  remained  obHvious  to  everything  but  my  intense 
seasickness,  with  scarcely  breathing  space  between  vomits.  Oh!  How 
miserable,  forlorn  and  wretched  I  was;  none  knew  or  cared. 

I  had  dropped  out  of  the  working  force  and  was  allowed  all  my 
time  to  grapple  with  that  foul  fiend,  seasickness.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
there  is  never  sympathy  wasted  on  either  boy  or  passenger  when  under¬ 
going  this  dreaded  ordeal.  It  is  true  a  fellow  apprentice  who  was  on 
his  second  voyage  told  me  he  had  been  worse  than  I  was  and  did  not 
die;  to  “cheer  up”  and  as  soon  as  I  could  “eat  some  salt  pork.”  Telling  me 
that  the  rocks  to  the  leeward  of  us  were  the  Small  Rocks,  left  me.  I  after¬ 
wards  learned  we  were  about  the  confluence  of  the  Irish  Channel  and 
Georges,  and  a  dangerous  lee  shore  until  we  should  pass  the  mouth  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  which  seemed  impossible  to  do  as  both  wind  and 
sea  were  adverse.  However,  as  they  afterwards  told  me,  our  ship  was 
staunch  and  strong  and  was  well  found  in  sails  and  we  eventually  beat 
to  windward  until  Tuskar  Light  threw  its  rays  upon  us,  and  we  went 
with  half  a  fair  wind  for  the  mouth  of  the  channel. 

When  I  reflect  on  that  night  and  the  next  day  s  unspeakable  miseries, 
I  feel  satisfied  I  would  hail  it  as  a  merciful  deliverance  if  the  ship  had 
gone  ashore,  not  knowing  the  extreme  peril  in  which  such  an  accident 
would  have  placed  us.  Of  this  I  feel  certain:  if  in  any  one  of  those  thirty- 
six  hours  I  could  have  found  myself  on  Terra  Finna,  I  would  unreservedly 
have  divorced  myself  from  the  life  on  the  ocean  and  steered  a  direct 
course  opposite  to  any  great  body  of  water.  And  here,  by  the  way,  I  would 
emphasize  that  the  greatest  trial  I  ever  knew  during  my  sailor  fife  was 
my  first  initiation  into  the  storm  with  seasick  accompaniments.  There  is, 
or  at  least  there  was,  on  our  ship  no  concern  manifested  when  a  new 
voyager  dropped  off  from  duty  or  failed  to  appear  at  mess.  By  a  tacit 
understanding  of  officers  and  men  the  green  ones  are  allowed  to  battle 
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the  grim  tyrant  alone,  unheeded  and  unsympathized,  and  as  far  as  the 
crew  was  concerned,  might  have  been  non  est  invertus. 

By  the  close  of  the  second  day  after  my  attack  I  was  enabled  to 
crawl  into  the  forecastle  and  masticate  some  biscuit  and  swallow  some 
strong  coffee.  As  a  proof  of  my  convalescence,  in  the  middle  watch  when 
the  order  came  to  heave  the  log,  I  hastened  aft  and  held  the  reel;  which, 
contrary  to  my  expectations,  ehcited  no  remark  from  the  officers  or  men. 
Commencing  the  next  day  I  felt  able  for  any  duty  to  which  I  might  be 
assigned  and  it  was  well  for  me  that  my  breaking  in  was  of  such  short 
duration,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

Having,  with  passengers,  about  five  hundred  mouths  to  feed,  it  was 
necessary  that  passengers  and  crew  should  be  put  on  daily  allowance; 
the  former  according  to  the  government  dietary,  the  crew  all  the  food 
necessary,  without  any  wilful  waste;  but,  all  from  the  Captain  down  were 
put  on  a  strict  allowance  of  one  gallon  of  water  per  day.  The  Captain 
seemed  to  think,  in  the  absence  of  a  junior  officer,  that  I  should  attend  to 
the  allowance  of  water.  Each  morning  between  8  and  9,  passengers  and 
crew  brought  their  different  vessels  to  hold  their  daily  quota  of  water. 
Also,  I  attended  to  the  weighing  out  of  beef  and  pork,  biscuit  and  all 
comestibles  at  the  stated  times  which,  as  a  natural  consequence,  relieved 
me  from  all  deck  duty  during  the  day,  but  I  had  still  to  keep  watch  in  the 
Starboard  watch. 

As  the  days  went  on,  impelled  with  favorable  wind,  the  weather 
became  sensibly  warmer  and  about  the  eighth  day  out  we  sighted  Porto 
Santo  Island  of  Madeira.  The  weather  became  much  better;  fight  winds, 
being  now  said  to  be  within  the  influence  of  the  trade  winds  which,  north 
of  the  Equator,  blow  continuously  from  the  eastward.  There  was  little 
change  to  be  made  in  the  disposition  of  the  sails  and  during  the  night 
watches  none  were  employed  save  the  Helmsman  and  Lookout  who  were 
changed  every  two  hours. 

Enjoying  a  favorable  wind  the  sea  as  a  rule  was  smooth  and  the  motion 
of  the  ship  not  in  the  least  disagreeable,  giving  the  passengers  good  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  on  deck  during  the  balmy  days.  Whilst  we  had  nearly  all 
European  nationalities,  they  all  became  homogenous  and  with  but  few 
exceptions  submitted  to  the  ship’s  rule.  The  men  were  considerable  help 
in  pulling  on  the  various  ropes  when  we  had  to  adjust  sails  or  move 
ballast  as  seemed  expedient  to  help  our  sailing.  The  rule  on  the  lower 
deck  where  steerage  passengers  had  their  quarters:  the  fights  had  to  be 
put  out  at  8  o’clock,  and  all  being  locked  up  at  that  time  except  in  case 
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of  sickness  when  a  suitable  and  guarded  lamp  was  permitted.  This  was 
also  one  of  my  duties  and  occasionally  called  out  remarks  from  the  pas¬ 
sengers  which  were  calculated  to  excite  ones  wrath.  In  a  short  time  we  all 
got  well  accustomed  to  each  other  and  the  necessity  of  a  strict  observance 
of  orders.  And,  I  might  say,  I  got  along  with  this  part  of  my  duty  amaz¬ 
ingly  well  and  agreeably  with  the  passengers. 

By  the  time  I  had  become  pretty  well  acchmated  on  shipboard  I 
knew  all  the  ropes,  masts  and  sails  by  name.  My  messmates,  the  carpenter 
and  boatswain,  were  two  most  decided  characters,  both  Highland  Scotch¬ 
men  and  with  all  the  peculiarities  attached  to  the  Gaelic  Scotch,  and  I 
shall  speak  of  them  more  in  detail  as  they  may  come  into  my  narrative. 

Our  Captain  was  a  thorough  sailor  and  also  Highland  Scotch.  A  man 
of  most  generous  impulses,  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  dauntless;  always 
seeming  ready  for  any  emergency.  As  a  rule  he  was  always  more  than  kind 
to  me,  noticing  me  frequently  when  I  had  the  watches  during  which  he 
spent  his  time  on  deck. 

The  First  Mate,  a  rough  north  country  sailor  called  Scott,  was  as  good 
to  me  as  his  early  tuition  in  a  colliery  could  allow  him.  A  sailor,  however, 
every  inch  of  him. 

Next  came  the  Second  Mate,  Siddell  from  Glasgow,  not  only  a  sailor 
but  naturally  a  refined  gentleman  and  scholar.  By  some  mishap  of  a 
careless  brother  his  chest  containing  his  wardrobe  was  left  ashore.  Having 
an  abundant  supply  (by  the  generous  purchases  of  my  fathers  agents),  I 
invited  him  to  draw  upon  it  in  any  emergency,  which  caused  him  to  be¬ 
come  both  protector  and  friend  and  tutor  so  long  as  he  remained  on  board 
the  ship. 

I  might  also  mention  two  fellow  apprentices  who  had  been  with  the 
ship  the  voyage  previous.  Both  good  lads;  one  a  well-trained  youth  highly 
educated  and  had  filled  responsible  positions  ashore,  but  an  inordinate 
love  for  grog  drove  him  from  them  and  he  had  become  (what  I  found 
on  my  ship  acquaintance),  a  valuable  ally  and  assistant  in  any  difficulty 
in  which  I  might  be  surrounded. 

Tom  Patterson,  one  of  the  able  bodied  seamen,  was  about  my  first 
acquaintance  on  board,  and  being  in  the  same  watch,  he  took  much  pains 
in  instructing  me  in  all  the  minutia  of  a  tar.  As  the  ones  I  have  singled 
out  amongst  the  crew  were  the  ones  I  most  frequently  came  in  contact, 
I  felt  it  necessary  to  particularize  them  best.  I  had  almost  omitted  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Chief  Steward,  a  character  suigeneris.  His  peculiarities  will 
crop  out  during  my  narrative. 
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As  I  have  already  stated,  I  had  been  appointed  by  the  Captain  to 
attend  to  the  water  and  provisions,  and  gradually  circumstances  devel¬ 
oped;  every  duty  belonging  to  a  Third  Officer  was  placed  upon  me,  such 
as  being  sent  to  the  after  hold  and  lazerette  where  fine  provisions  and 
spirits  were  stowed.  In  case  of  a  squall  coming  on  and  the  hatches  above 
were  closed  I  had  to  remain  as  inside  watchman.  We  were  now  on  the 
broad  Atlantic,  the  scene  for  the  gambolling  porpoises,  the  haunts  of  the 
bonita  dolphin  and  albacore,  as  well  as  droves  of  flying  fishes,  the  various 
aquatic  fowl  belonging  to  this  hemisphere;  all  of  which  tended  to  break 
the  monotony  which  otherwise  would  have  obtained. 

One  day,  on  going  into  the  part  of  the  forecastle  allotted  to  the 
boatswain  and  carpenter  and  myself,  thereby  I  found  Mr.  Bruce,  the 
boatswain,  employed  cutting  down  a  pair  of  thin  trousers  which  I  at  once 
recognized  as  belonging  to  my  kit.  Without  giving  me  an  opportunity  of 
expostulating  he  commenced  in  a  broad  Scotch  dialect  to  acquaint  me 
that,  having  looked  over  my  dunnage,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  had  too  many.  With  a  view  of  keeping  them  from  lying  idle,  he  had 
taken  a  pair  and,  being  small  in  the  hmbs,  found  it  necessary  to  dock  the 
legs  and  added  reflectively  that  if  he  had  not  made  the  necessary  altera¬ 
tion  they  would  be  of  no  use  to  him;  all  of  which  was  patent  to  my 
observation,  but  caused  me  to  tell  him  that  he  was  rendering  them  useless 
for  my  wear.  With  the  utmost  coolness  he  admitted  it,  and  to  cut  off 
further  discussion,  requested  me  to  go  and  fetch  him  a  ball  of  twine  from 
the  sailsmaker;  with  which  having  returned,  he  told  me  that  it  was  a 
recognized  rule  at  sea  that  any  shipmate  finding  himself  short  of  any¬ 
thing  that  his  messmate  had  abundance,  they  always  shared  with  them. 
This  was  the  last  of  the  question  of  Meum  &  Teum  between  us.  However, 
the  truth  was,  my  father’s  agent  had  fitted  me  out  most  prodigally  and 
I  have  often  since  thought  that  it  rendered  good  service  to  suffering 
humanity  that  I  could  divide  and  not  be  short  myself. 

Well,  to  our  sailing.  We  are  gradually  getting  to  the  south  and  west, 
and  as  I  learned  from  the  Second  Mate,  that  all  ships  bound  to  the  south¬ 
ward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  aimed  to  cross  the  Equator  or  line,  as  we 
called  it,  at  about  the  Meridian  of  22  degrees  or  23  degrees  West  of 
Greenwich;  therefore,  any  course  which  took  us  South  or  West  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  help  us  on  our  passage.  About  this  time  also  Mr.  Siddell  urged 
me  to  commence  keeping  a  log  and  he  would  assist  me  as  well  as  he  could; 
therefore  from  henceforth  I  copied  off  his  log  the  course,  distance  run  and 
remarks  of  the  preceding  day.  Which  log,  my  first,  is  now  before  me. 
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I  find  that  until  we  crossed  the  line  after  passing  the  parallel  of  6 
degrees  North  or  360  miles  from  the  Equator  we  had  variable  winds  from 
every  point  of  the  compass.  Heavy  clouds,  frequent  gusts  of  wind  and 
dead  calms.  There  seemed  to  be  a  region,  as  a  rule,  where  such  weather 
obtains  at  a  hke  distance  North  and  South  of  the  Equator:  termed  by 
sailors  “The  Horribbes”  or  Hor  Latitudes,  in  which  space  deluges  of  rain 
of  hours’  continuance  obtain  and  every  mile  a  ship  makes  South  is,  by 
watching  closely  and  making  use  of  any  air  potent  enough  for  propulsion, 
to  get  out  of  this  seemingly  condemned  region. 

Our  distances  made  daily  in  these  regions  were  varied  from  39  miles, 
just  steerage  way,  to  100  miles.  To  a  sailor  this  place  is  always  despised 
as  there  is  no  peace  night  or  day,  and  the  squalls  are  deceptive.  None  but 
a  lifelong  experience  navigating  in  this  part  of  the  ocean  can  foretell 
whether  it  should  be  a  disaster  or  a  deluge  of  rain.  However,  we  eventu¬ 
ally  crossed  the  line  at  about  23-30  West  longitude  and  2-27  South  lati¬ 
tude,  struck  the  southeast  trade  winds  but  had  breezy,  cloudy  and 
squally  weather  until  we  were  about  400  miles  south  of  the  Equator, 
where  we  were  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  trade  winds  and  our 
course  ranged  S.S.  West  to  West  by  South.  In  fact  we  had  to  get  through 
this  space  close  to  a  wind,  and  if  we  could  only  avoid  getting  too  near 
the  coast  of  Brazil  when  out  of  the  range,  we  felt  contented. 

The  passengers  so  far  got  on  without  a  jar  of  discord,  and  the  men 
rendered  efficient  service  in  the  daytime  at  anything  which  presented  it¬ 
self.  One  would  think  so  many  cooped  up  in  such  a  limited  area  for 
months  would  become  discontented,  but  somehow  it  is  not  so.  After 
passengers  get  over  their  seasickness  they  develop  their  usual  character 
and  thereby  we  have  a  miniature  world  each  day  before  us.  As  we  fre¬ 
quently  spoke  to  vessels,  this  tended  admirably  for  a  change,  and  if  a 
flying  fish  should  fly  into  a  passenger  s  bunk  —  as  one  did  —  it  is  a  theme 
for  conversation  for  days. 

I  have  said  nothing  anent  the  cabin  passengers  as  it  is  only  in  a  remote 
case  that  any  of  the  ship  s  company  ever  comes  in  colloquy  with  them, 
as  the  only  one  ever  stationed  on  the  quarter  deck  is  the  Helmsman,  and 
to  address  him  is  the  worst  kind  of  a  breach  of  nautical  etiquette;  which 
remarks  equally  apply  to  the  lookout  on  the  forecastle  deck. 

It  would  occur  to  one  on  shore  that  there  might  be  grounds  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  cooped  up  in  such  a  small  space,  and  in  such  numbers,  there 
might  be  an  occasional  outbreak,  but  in  well-ordered  ships  it  is  sedulously 
guarded  against.  An  instance:  One  of  the  steerage  passengers  gave  one 
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of  the  men  too  much  grog,  and  behaving  unseemly,  the  officer  of  the  deck 
ordered  him  below.  Refusing,  the  Captain  at  once  ordered  him  put  in 
irons,  and  the  passenger  who  supplied  the  liquor  attempted  to  argue  with 
the  Captain  about  the  tyranny  of  placing  the  sailor  in  irons.  The  Captain 
at  once  called  the  boatswain.  “Put  this  man  in  irons.  I  am  supreme  here 
and  allow  no  one  to  parley  with  me  about  the  discipline  of  my  vessel.” 
This,  I  know,  seems  hard,  but  if  a  stern  rule  was  not  kept  up  no  ship  would 
be  safe;  as  the  crew  is  always  largely  superior  in  numbers  and,  were  they 
organized,  no  staflF  of  officers  so  few  in  numbers  as  in  Merchant  ships 
could  cope  successfully  with  them. 

We  had  no  further  incident  than  the  one  which  I  narrated  except 
one  which  at  first  seemed  more  than  scarey  to  passengers  and  novitiates. 

It  was  whilst  we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Equator,  with  but  a  light 
breeze  blowing  and  smooth  sea.  We  spied  a  large  schooner  with  a  black 
hull  and  raking  masts;  evidently  built  for  swift  sailing.  As  we  approached 
within  spyglass  distance  it  was  discovered  she  was  flying  the  Spanish  flag, 
which  was  ominous.  As  she  became  more  fully  within  our  vision,  her 
decks  seemed  crowded  with  men  with  huge  red  night  caps  adorning 
their  swarthy  faces. 

It  was  evident  that  Captain  Bissett  did  not  hke  the  situation,  and  as 
the  schooner  approached  us  he  quietly  ordered  every  male  person  on 
deck,  trained  the  four  deck  guns  on  the  port  side,  and  called  all  the  sailors 
to  put  out  cutlasses  and  shoulder  muskets  from  the  armory.  By  this  time 
the  Pirate,  for  she  was  evidently  one,  sailed  completely  around  us.  Being 
exceedingly  light,  the  least  wind  made  her  sail  whilst  our  larger  ship 
seemed  at  an  anchor. 

Our  Captain  hailed  them  and,  from  their  answers,  was  more  than 
satisfied  she  was  a  slaver  bound  unto  some  port  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  would  have  had  no  objections  to  have  victualled  and  clothed  his 
men  from  our  stores;  but  evidently  he  thought  we  were  too  well  pre¬ 
pared,  so  sheared  off  from  us  and  the  last  we  saw  of  her  she  was  lying-to. 
That  is,  the  sails  so  adjusted  that  aided  by  the  rudder  she  would  simply 
come  up  to  the  wind  and  then  fall  off  in  a  radius  of  about  45  degrees, 
which  would  simply  cause  her  to  drift  with  any  current  there  might 
exist  there.  When  we  lost  sight  of  her  doubtless  there  was  a  heavy  strain 
taken  off  the  minds  of  passengers  and  crew;  and  I  am  free  to  admit  that 
after  many  years  of  observation  and  experience,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  but  that  she  was  a  pirate  pure  and  simple. 

Slowly  we  sailed  to  the  southward  and  westward  without  incident 
beyond  the  common  routine  on  board  ship,  but  when  we  were  crawhng 
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through  the  water  about  13  degrees  South  latitude,  a  shark  was  reported 
following  the  ship.  As  usual,  when  such  a  monster  is  announced,  the 
desire  to  get  him  becomes  contagious  from  Captain  down.  In  a  little  time 
a  good  strong  shark  hook,  baited  with  a  piece  of  pork  and  fastened  to  a 
strong  rope,  was  thrown  over  the  stern.  It  had  scarcely  reached  the 
water  ere  a  small  striped  fish  about  3  inches  long  detached  itself  from 
the  shark,  seemed  to  inspect  the  bait,  and  then  returned  to  the  one  he 
is  said  to  pilot;  and,  I  assume,  stated  the  facts  as  he  observed  them, 
which  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  causing  his  master  to  come  leisurely 
along  and  after  surveying  the  premises,  turn  on  his  back  seizing  the  bait, 
which  being  observed  on  board,  a  quick  jerk  hooked  the  barbed  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  hook  in  the  monster’s  jaw. 

At  once  the  rope  was  led  through  a  block,  the  men  hauled  away 
upon  it  and  brought  his  head  even  with  the  poop  rail,  when  as  a  pre¬ 
caution  the  bight  of  a  rope  was  slipped  over  his  tail  and  he  was  hoisted 
on  board  and  then  lowered.  A  few  men  hauled  upon  the  tail  fine  at  the 
same  time  and  made  it  well-fast  not  a  bit  too  soon  as  one  whirl  of  his 
immense  tail  would  have  smashed  the  decks  open. 

We  found  on  measurement  he  was  one  of  the  man-eating  species, 
about  twenty-one  feet  long  and  of  large  circumference:  had  three  distinct 
tiers  of  shining  teeth,  and  eyes  the  most  diabolical  one  could  conceive. 
Now  all  that  the  sailor  cares  for  after  this  kind  of  game  is  bagged  is  to  cut 
open  his  capacious  maw,  and  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  look  at  what  he  had 
been  eating  previous  to  his  capture.  In  this  case  we  found  a  whole  sheep 
skin  and  some  indigestible  substance  we  were  unable  to  analyze.  After 
morbid  curiosity  is  satisfied  his  carcass  is  consigned  to  the  deep. 

I  had  almost  omitted  to  notice  that  his  pilot,  the  striped  fish,  was 
adhered  to  the  shark  s  back,  as  it  would  seem  that  his  whole  mission  had 
been  accomphshed.  I  have  never  known  of  an  amusement  on  board  a 
ship  that  seems  to  carry  with  it  such  a  captivating  and  fascinating  effect 
upon  your  regular  salt  than  the  capturing  of  sharks,  and  amongst  the 
forecastle  yarns  some  Munchausen  stories  are  told  at  the  expense  of  the 
deep-sea  man-eating  sharks. 

Already  we  are  experiencing  a  considerable  change  in  the  atmosphere. 
No  more  sleeping  on  the  deck,  as  was  our  wont  for  some  time  past.  We 
have  passed  the  coast  of  Brazil  without  seeing  it  and  are  now  edging  to 
get  in  variable  West  winds.  November  3rd  we  had  got  into  31  degrees 
South  latitude  and  making  longitude  easterly  as  fast  as  possible:  winds 
from  northeast  to  south,  the  object  to  get  south  into  variable  winds  south 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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Now  as  to  myself;  I  got  on  remarkably  well  and  was  able  to  shin  up 
aloft  and  help  reef  topsails,  and  was  gradually  assimilating  myself  to 
the  great  deep,  keeping  in  good  health. 

We  seem  to  be  in  the  region  of  albatrosses,  a  huge  sea  bird  with  a 
body  larger  than  a  swan,  with  wings  extending  some  fifteen  feet  from  tip 
to  tip;  also  a  number  of  beautiful  plummaged  birds  called  Cape  Pigeons, 
both  most  numerous  when  gales  are  strongest  and  the  sea  heaviest.  We 
caught  quite  a  number  of  the  former  but  only  from  curiosity  as  they 
are  not  fit  for  food. 

In  the  latitude  we  have  reached  by  the  middle  of  November  we  are 
visited  by  strong  breezes,  heavy  gales  and  overwhelming  seas.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  have  averaged  the  last  week  about  130  mQes  per  day  on  our 
course,  but  the  weather  is  wintery  and  we  were  occasionally  visited  with 
sleet  and  snow.  We  are  about  600  miles  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  the  South  Atlantic.  A  pecuharity  noticed  now  is  that  in  taking  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  sun,  we  have  to  look  always  North.  The  old  familiar  Great 
Bear  or  dipper  is  no  longer  visible.  In  its  stead  we  have  the  Southern 
Cross  and  the  Magellan  Clouds. 

At  this  time  I  discover  by  inspection  of  my  log  book  I  was  laid  up  with 
salt  water  boils  occasioned  by  my  continuous  submersion  in  salt  water. 
They  had  this  redeeming  feature,  I  was  laid  up  in  what  is  called  the 
"sick  bay”  and  off  active  duty.  Mr.  Siddell  told  me  we  should  have  but 
little  good  weather  until  we  approached  the  Austrahan  Coast;  as  from  the 
extent  of  the  ocean  now,  gales  and  wild  toned  seas  are  the  rule.  Well,  I 
have  had  the  consolation  of  being  gently  initiated  into  the  stormy  region. 

Nothing  occurred  beyond  usual  until  we  reached  38  degrees  south 
and  45  degrees  east,  when  we  got  into  a  spell  of  northeast  winds,  with 
moderate  sea  and  averaging  about  160  miles  per  day.  It  is  now  December 
1st,  and  a  number  (called  a  "school”)  of  whales  were  in  sight;  the  first 
I  have  ever  seen.  They  seemed  like  islands.  At  the  same  time  I  observed 
hundreds  of  porpoises  leaping  and  gambolhng  on  the  sea.  The  sight 
seemed  to  help  my  malady,  as  I  see  on  the  4th  of  December  I  hauled  out 
of  the  sick  bay  synonymous  with  returning  to  duty,  feehng  hke  an  old 
tar  and  less  discomposed  than  I  could  have  been  expected. 

On  Sunday,  December  8,  1833,  we  saw  the  Islands  of  St.  Paul  and 
Amsterdam,  but  when  we  were  in  their  vicinity  the  weather  was  hazy, 
wind  strong  and  sea  tumultuous,  and  prudence  dictated  to  pass  them  by, 
although  ships  would  frequently  touch  there  for  supplies  of  water. 
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On  Christmas  Day  we  were  in  the  43  degree  South  and  117  degree 
East  longitude,  and  fortunately  having  moderate  weather  the  Captain 
ordered  two  pigs  killed,  with  which  was  made  sea  pie  for  passengers  and 
crew.  Factors  for  pound  pudding  were  furnished,  and  there  was  an  extra 
allowance  of  grog. 

On  December  28th  a  school  of  whales  surrounding  the  ship  seemed  to 
know  intuitively  there  was  no  danger,  therefore  were  in  sight  for  hours 
that  day.  On  New  Year’s  Day  we  had  heavy  gales,  wild  sea  and  ship 
knocking  about  like  an  evil  spirit  and  shipping  many  seas.  Nevertheless, 
on  that  day  we  ran  185  miles. 

On  Thursday,  January  2,  1834,  I  got  my  first  sight  of  the  Southwest 
Cape  of  Van  Diemans  Land,  distant  about  20  miles  from  us  but  as  the 
weather  was  hazy  and  strong  gales  set  in,  we  hauled  off  the  land  until 
the  weather  should  moderate.  However,  the  next  day  becoming  more 
settled  hove  up  for  our  port,  spreading  all  sail,  and  at  3  in  the  morning 
we  made  out  Newston,  N.W.  of  us,  distant  about  15  miles;  at  6  a.m.  passed 
at  two  miles  distance,  and  at  10  a.m.  passed  The  Eddyston  Rocks  and  at 
noon  Tasman  Head. 

The  next  day  at  6  p.m.  the  pilot  came  on  board  and  steered  for  the 
River  Derwent,  the  wind  was  ahead  but  we  beat  up  when  about  halfway 
from  town  we  passed  a  Man  of  War  and  with  the  usual  courtesy  hailed 
her.  In  answer  to  our  question  ‘What  ship  is  that?”  the  first  lieutenant 
hulloed,  “The  Tamar.”  At  this  juncture  an  old  gentleman,  who  was  one 
of  our  steerage  passengers,  elbowed  his  way  up  to  our  Captain  and  asked 
who  was  her  Commander.  This  was  proceeding  contrary  to  usual  eti¬ 
quette  on  board  ship  for  a  steerage  passenger  to  prefer  such  a  request, 
but  the  Captain  waived  all  ceremony,  asking  the  question.  The  reply 
came,  “Captain  Bateman.”  Again  the  old  gentleman  stepped  forward,  and 
requested  him  to  say  “Your  father  is  on  board.” 

It  had  scarcely  been  enunciated  before  both  ships  were  busied  in 
performing  the  necessary  manipulation  to  stop  the  way  of  the  ships,  but 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it,  a  boat  was  lowered  from  the  Man  of 
War,  into  which  her  Captain  sprang,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
was  alongside  and  on  the  deck  of  our  ship,  to  fall  into  the  arms  of  the 
old  man  who,  of  a  verity,  was  his  father.  In  consonance  with  his  wishes, 
the  old  gentleman  left  our  ship  to  join  his  son,  and  —  beyond  hearing  his 
history  previous  to  his  sailing  with  us  —  I  never  saw  or  heard  from  him 
again.  We  learned  it  all  when  we  arrived  at  our  port  where  we  anchored 
at  3  a.m.  in  the  River  Derwent  at  Hobart  Town;  having  sailed  what  is 
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computed  to  be  16,000  miles  in  three  months  and  twenty-six  days  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  passenger. 

We  learned  from  our  Captain,  through  Mr.  Siddell,  that  this  old 
gentleman,  who  seemed  so  retiring  all  the  passage,  had  once  been 
wealthy.  During  this  time  his  son,  who  had  gone  to  sea,  committed  some 
crime  for  which  he  had  to  be  sent  to  the  Penal  Settlement  of  Van  Dieman's 
Land.  This  son  ( according  to  the  usage  that  obtained  in  the  early  history 
of  this  country),  had  signahzed  himself  by  some  act  of  daring  for  the 
government  whilst  he  was  yet  a  convict.  In  consideration  of  which  he 
was  freed  and  given  a  Subaltern  position  on  a  government  ship  where 
he,  continuing  meritorious,  had  been  promoted  to  the  command  of  this 
government  warship.  Meanwhile,  his  father,  who  had  lapsed  from 
affluence  to  penury,  was  sent  by  some  of  his  friends  —  at  their  expense  — 
to  endeavor  to  locate  his  son,  with  the  happy  success  I  have  thus  related. 

Well,  so  far  in  my  life  s  history  I  have  reached  the  antipodes  of  my 
native  home  on  my  visit  in  the  first  week  of  1834.  All  ships  had  to  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  river  at  the  base  of  Mount  Wellington,  with  a  few  scattered 
houses  on  the  main,  and  all  cargo  coming  to  or  from  thence  had  to  be 
conveyed  in  cargo  boats.  I  only  went  ashore  once  by  permission,  but  in 
my  ignorance  of  the  country  and  the  sparseness  of  the  population  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  landing,  I  saw  little  beyond  the  hostehy  where  I  dined, 
and  came  aboard  again  satisfied  that  I  would  not  like  to  live  at  Hobart 
Town.  Our  stay  in  the  river  did  not  extend  longer  than  sufficed  to  dis¬ 
charge  some  cargo  we  had  for  the  government  as  well  as  some  freight 
belonging  to  some  of  the  passengers. 

Accordingly  we  hove  up  the  anchor,  spread  out  our  canvas  and,  in 
charge  of  a  pilot,  we  went  down  the  river  on  the  first  ebb  tide  and  at 
noon  of  the  same  day  discharged  the  pilot  and  shaped  a  course  for  the 
south  part  of  the  island  preparatory  to  hauling  up  north  for  Sydney. 
Whilst  the  distance  between  the  ports  was  not  great,  yet  the  weather  at 
this  season  of  the  year  was,  in  sailor  parlance,  dirty  in  the  extreme  while 
passage  to  the  Northward  was  rendered  disagreeable  from  the  frequency 
of  the  gales  and  heavy  squalls.  However,  about  twenty  days  (I  observe  by 
my  log ) ,  we  had  been  steering  to  get  a  sight  of  land  to  verify  our  position. 

About  3  o’clock  one  morning,  a  blessed  Sunday  too,  we  became  be¬ 
calmed  and  the  whole  sky  was  illuminated  by  one  solitary  star,  which, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  unfortunate  as  Mr.  Siddell  said  we  could  not 
be  far  from  land,  nay  in  fact  we  could  hear  the  surf  roaring  and  beating 
against  the  rocks.  Sure  enough,  when  day  broke  we  discovered  land  not 
more  than  two  miles  from  us.  There  being  no  wind  the  position  was 
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critical;  as,  if  the  wind  should  blow  hard  upon  the  land  we  should  have 
a  shore  painfully  near.  At  first  our  Captain  ordered  the  cutters  to  be 
lowered  and  attempted  to  tow  the  ship,  but  they  were  powerless.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  lead  was  cast,  which  revealed  to  us  that  we  were  in  3 
fathoms  and  the  set  of  the  current  in-shore.  The  least  of  two  evils  was 
to  come  to  an  anchor  with  the  hope  that  when  a  wind  did  arise  it  might 
be  off  the  land  and  thus  enable  us  to  get  a  safer  oflBng.  Soon  we  were 
favored  with  the  wished  for  breeze,  so  hoisted  up  our  anchor  and 
crowded  on  all  sail. 

The  bay  in  which  we  were  becalmed  was  the  far  famed  Botany  Bay, 
and  four  long  days  we  battled  with  an  adverse  wind,  giving  us  abundant 
opportunity  to  stereotype  the  land  feature  in  our  minds,  and  what  ren¬ 
dered  our  beating  about  so  discouraging  was  the  fact  that  the  fight  on 
Sydney  Head  was  visible.  What  helped  to  dispel  the  dismal  monotony 
was  speaking  the  ship  Lochiel  bound  to  London,  and  requested  the 
commander  to  report  us  about  entering  our  destined  port. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  our  escapade  a  slight  favorable  slant  sprang  up 
and  we  entered  between  Sydney  Heads  and  took  on  a  Sydney  pilot  who 
upon  taking  charge,  taking  into  consideration  that  a  gale  was  blowing, 
and  that,  too,  right  in  our  teeth,  thought  it  was  prudent  to  let  go  an  anchor 
and  wait,  which  was  not  long  as  in  the  afternoon,  a  favorable  wind 
coming  on,  we  hove  up  the  anchor  and  made  sail  up  the  harbor  for 
Sydney  Cove,  a  distance  of  7  miles. 

Before  sundov/n  we  again  anchored  in  the  cove  between  Dawes  Bat¬ 
tery  and  Fort  MacQuarrie,  not  two  lengths  of  the  ship  from  shore.  Now 
whilst  this  passage  for  length  of  time  was  short  in  comparison  with  our 
passage  from  Liverpool  to  Hobart  Town,  yet  it  was  from  the  disagreeable 
weather  and  our  narrow  escape  from  shipwreck  that  made  it  seem  as 
long  as  our  passage  out. 

Again  — in  quietude  with  no  night  watches  and  only  regular  day’s 
work  —  I  was  not  yet  enamored  much  with  a  sailor  s  fife,  and  had  this 
shore  been  on  my  own  native  land  I  feel  satisfied  that  a  divorce  would 
have  taken  place  between  me  and  sailoring.  However,  "joy  cometh  in  the 
morning,”  as  it  did  the  next  day  when  I  went  ashore  with  the  Captain 
and  landed  on  the  Kings  wharf  Sydney,  N.S.  Wales.  Sydney,  as  the  city 
was  really  called,  was  a  fortified  town,  more  conspicuous  from  its  forts, 
barracks,  guard  houses  and  jails.  Whilst  the  heavy  majority  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  (outside  of  the  soldiers  of  the  army),  were  principally  prisoners; 
either  past,  present  and  continuous  in  service  vile.  At  every  public  work 
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the  convict  in  his  prison  garb  was  conspicuous  with  the  usual  guard  of 
soldiers  armed  with  muskets  loaded  and  bayonets  fixed. 

In  the  harbor  were  numerous  large  row  boats  propelled  by  ironed 
convicts  with  a  guard  of  soldiers  transporting  water  in  casks  from  the 
shore  to  the  convict  hulks  on  the  public  works  in  the  harbor.  Here  we 
landed  our  passengers  who  had  come  thus  far  to  find  employment  and 
homes,  which,  if  they  had  no  capital,  was  not  so  handily  done  as  the 
emigrant  agents  had  led  them  to  believe.  At  this  time  there  was  a  steady 
influx  of  convicts  landed  several  times  a  year  from  Great  Britain,  who 
were  at  once  assigned  to  any  responsible  person  who  would  clothe  and 
feed  them.  Therefore,  they  were  in  the  way  of  legitimate  labor  and  this 
assignment  was  hable  to  abuse,  as  we  had  a  steerage  passenger  on  board 
whose  husband  had  been  exiled  and  she  apphed  and  got  her  man  assigned 
to  her;  but  heris  was  somewhat  of  a  dangerous  power  inasmuch  as  any 
complaint  she  would  file  against  him  would  be  visited  by  the  cat,  and  for 
flagrant  offenses  transferred  to  the  chain  gang.  At  this  date  there  was  a 
great  paucity  in  respectable  females,  so  that  any  lass  of  good  reputation 
need  not  remain  long  unwedded. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  what  was  called  “ticket  of  leave  men” 
abounded,  which  meant  prisoners  whose  conduct  had  been  exemplary 
were  permitted  to  hire  themselves  out,  getting  all  the  emolument  with 
this  condition;  having  to  report  once  a  week.  In  no  case  under  14  years 
was  the  term  of  the  original  service  abridged,  but  were  kept  under 
surveillance  during  the  whole  period. 

A  “hfer,”  as  one  was  termed  who  had  been  transported  for  life,  would, 
if  after  ten  years  of  faithful  service  as  a  ticket-of-leave-man,  get  a  release 
from  all  the  sentence  except  leaving  the  country.  I  saw  one  of  these  lifers, 
who  was  a  very  wealthy  merchant  and  ship  owner,  hving  most  luxuriously 
with  his  servant  attendant  upon  him,  but  in  the  inexorable  condition  at¬ 
tached  to  him,  he  could  not  leave  the  country.  It  was  attested  to  me  from 
first  class  authority  that  he  had  offered  the  Colonial  Governor  to  provide 
his  own  ship;  man,  victual  and  find  her  together  with  mihtary  escort, 
whose  pay  he  would  disburse,  if  he  would  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  Great 
Britain,  land  on  the  island  and  reside  two  months.  But  no.  The  fiat,  like 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  was  unalterable.  And  yet,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  many  life  convicts  held  good  pecuniary  positions  under  the 
government  both  ashore  and  afloat. 

My  good  friend,  Mr.  Siddell,  was  offered  a  fine  position  with  our 
consignee,  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  our  Captain  generously  gave  him 
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leave  to  accept.  Whilst  I  was  more  than  sorry  to  lose  such  a  warm  friend, 
good  teacher  and  worthy  counsellor,  I  freely  gave  him  up. 

We  were  compelled  at  this  epoch  in  Sydney’s  history  to  discharge  all 
our  cargo  in  our  own  boats  as  there  were  no  wharves  except  those  be¬ 
longing  to  the  government.  It  was  a  long  and  serious  business  for  the 
ship’s  crew,  but  the  weather  was  delightful  and  we  were  so  close  to  the 
landing  that  we  could  go  ashore  every  night.  But  there  was  little  to  see 
and  no  place  to  go  unless  to  numerous  beer  shops  attached  to  all  sea 
ports  in  those  days. 

I  cannot  say  I  got  much  in  love  with  Sydney  or  its  society,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  when  we  left  there  I  had  few  regrets.  All  the  casualty  we  had 
in  this  harbor  was  the  absconding  of  one  of  our  able  seamen,  whom  I  had 
learned  to  esteem  very  highly  as  he  was  accomplished  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  a  seaman  and,  by  the  way,  about  as  companionable  a  feUow  as  in  the 
forecastle. 

On  March  4,  1834,  we  unmoored  ship  and  proceeded  to  what  was 
called  the  middle  harbor  to  prepare  for  sea.  Hoisted  the  blue  Peter,  a  flag 
when  hoisted  at  the  fore  top-gaUant  masthead,  gave  intimation  to  the 
folks  on  shore  that  we  were  about  leaving,  so  that  if  they  had  any  claims 
against  the  ship  and  crew,  they  had  fair  warning  to  attend  to  them. 

In  the  evening  we  sailed  between  the  heads  into  the  Botany  Bay,  hove 
to,  and  discharged  our  pilot,  after  which  filled  the  sails  and  shaped  our 
course  to  go  south  about  by  rounding  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  as  navigation 
through  the  straits  was  at  that  time  considered  dangerous. 

For  the  first  few  days  we  had  nice  weather  and  smooth  sea  until  the 
10th,  when  a  series  of  strong  breezes,  cold  weather  and  heavy  seas  were 
the  order,  and  when  we  consider  that  in  the  short  space  of  one  week, 
coming  from  a  temperature  of  90  degrees  in  the  shade  to  that  of  50 
degrees  on  the  west  coast  of  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  was  not  very  pleasant. 
From  the  12th  to  the  18th  we  had  a  succession  of  heavy  gales,  hail  show¬ 
ers  and  terrible  sea,  and  not  making  much  headway  on  a  direct  course 
nor  did  the  weather  moderate  until  the  22nd  and  we  were  attaining  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  east  coast. 

I  see  April  1st  the  weather  must  have  been  unpropitious  as  I  see  the 
entry  “April  Fool’s  Day.”  Methinks  I  have  kept  it  up  this  last  twelve 
months,  which  would  date  back  to  my  leaving  a  luxurious  home  for  a 
life  on  the  ocean  wave.  On  the  11th  of  April,  however,  we  enjoyed  fan- 
winds  and  smooth  water  and  I  became  more  hvely  and  factious  until  a 
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miserable  occurrence,  which  at  the  expense  of  some  digression  I  must 
relate. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Siddell  having  left  us  at  Sydney,  Mr.  Bruce, 
the  boatswain,  was  installed  as  Second  Mate.  Now  whilst  he  was  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  berth  he  had  occupied,  his  make-up  was  not  such  as  to  call 
forth  respect  from  the  men,  and  sometimes  produced  droll  happenings, 
especially  if  he  had  a  slant  to  procure  an  extia  horn  of  grog,  which  he 
did  on  this  wise. 

I  still  held  my  position  in  charge  of  the  lazerette  where  was  stowed 
the  provisions  and  spirits.  As  I  had  been  there  during  the  afternoon  as 
usual,  I  filled  my  own  private  flask,  which  I  kept  stowed  away  in  my 
chest,  occasionally  giving  a  glass  to  favored  ones  on  board.  Unfortunately, 
that  evening  I  was  employed  during  our  watch  on  deck,  aloft.  This  being 
the  Second  Mates  time  below,  he  had  employed  his  elegant  leisure  in 
visiting  our  quarters  in  the  forecastle,  and  whilst  there  it  occurred  to  him 
to  enter  on  an  exploration  of  my  chest  and  found  my  brandy.  He  loved  it, 
embraced  and  absorbed  it.  When  I  came  down  from  aloft  —  our  watch 
being  up  —  I  was  sent  to  call  Mr.  Bruce  to  reheve  the  watch;  when  horror, 
I  found  he  was  maudhn  drunk.  However,  he  staggered  unnoticed  to  the 
quarter  deck  whilst  I  hied  below,  as  I  suspected  he  had  found  out  my 
grog.  Sure  enough  it  was  emptied.  Then  the  miserable  reflection  came 
that  the  Captain  might  notice  him  and  make  him  divulge  where  he  got 
his  liquor,  and  the  probabihties  were  I  might  be  made  the  scapegoat. 
However,  none  of  these  things  happened. 

I  took  the  earhest  possible  chance  the  next  morning  to  charge  him 
with  exploring  my  chest,  and  what  was  my  astonishment  when  he  coolly 
told  me  a  boy  had  no  business  having  grog,  gave  me  a  homily  on  its 
dangers  and  quietly  left  me.  On  reflection  I  was  glad  it  had  occurred,  as  I 
was  determined  he  should  never  be  tempted  by  any  hoard  of  mine,  and 
not  after  this  ever  bring  anything  of  that  nature  to  my  bunk. 

I  must  have  known  that  the  old  fellow  was  so  fond  of  grog  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  have  it  anywhere  near  his  haunts,  as  this  was  the  second 
time  he  had  surreptitiously  appropriated  my  grog.  In  this  instance  he  was 
helped  by  the  carpenter.  Before  we  left  the  Mersey,  during  our  disaster 
there,  I  had  a  small  flask  of  brandy  which  was  given  me  by  my  old  land¬ 
lady  the  day  I  left,  and  to  hide  it  had  put  it  into  my  sea  coat  pocket.  It 
would  appear  the  boatswain  took  it  off  the  hook  and  put  it  on,  and  after 
he  came  off  the  deck,  he  and  the  carpenter  were  finishing  the  last  drink  of 
it  as  I  came  in.  Before  I  had  time  to  expostulate,  the  carpenter  in  the 
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most  fatherly  manner  told  me  the  boatswain  had  discovered  the  flask  in 
the  pocket,  and  on  consultation,  had  deemed  it  wise  to  use  it  up  and 
thus  take  away  any  temptation  which  it  might  exercise  over  me.  Albeit 
the  whole  business  was  an  outrage,  yet  they  were  old  men  and  were  in 
authority  over  me,  and  as  I  have  often  done  since,  bowed  to  the  inevitable 
with  the  best  grace  I  could. 

But,  to  our  passage  which  this  episode  has  hindered,  we  had  more 
favorable  weather  for  our  passage  until  the  end  of  the  month  when  we 
had  much  thunder  and  lightning  and  heavy  rains. 

About  the  commencement  of  May  we  got  into  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Equator  once  more  and  steered  up  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  being 
the  fair  monsoon,  albeit  we  had  many  calms,  yet  eventually  we  came  to 
an  anchor  in  Balasore  Roads,  somewhat  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges.  After  some  ten  hours  waiting,  a  light  breeze  sprang  up  and  one 
of  the  well-appointed  pilot  brigs  belonging  to  the  Hon.  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  was  steering  for  us.  At  once  the  windlass  was  manned,  anchor  hove 
up,  all  sails  set,  hove  to  for  the  pilot  and  received  him,  his  servant  and 
baggage  enough  for  a  voyage.  We  then,  under  his  charge,  sailed  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Hooghley,  which  in  due  time  we  entered,  and  being  the 
last  of  the  flood  tide,  came  to  an  anchor  off  Sangor  Island,  sometimes 
called  Tiger’s  Island  from  the  number  of  these  felines  congregated  there; 
so  much  so  that  it  was  not  safe  to  populate  it,  such  had  been  the  havoc 
made  by  these  man-eating  tigers. 

We  were  hardly  at  an  anchor  when  the  Dank  boat  manned  by  about 
twenty-five  stalwart  Hindoos  pulled  along-sides  for  our  mail  sacks.  They 
were  quite  a  sight  as  they  were  squatted  on  their  hams  with  no  clothing 
but  a  cambray  or  white  cloth  around  their  middle  and  with  their  shaven 
crowns  roasting  under  a  torrid  sun.  After  getting  the  mail  on  board,  they 
struck  out  with  their  paddles  for  Calcutta,  nor  will  they  cease  ’til  their 
journey  of  miles  is  accomplished.  The  tides,  especially  the  spring  tides, 
at  full  and  change  of  the  moon  are  very  rapid  and  rise  to  a  height  of 
twenty-two  feet,  so  that  taking  advantage  of  the  tide  they  would  go  about 
fifteen  miles  an  hour  during  flood  tide,  in  the  center  of  the  stream,  and 
avoid  the  ebb  tide  by  going  close  to  shore. 

We  sailed  and  drifted  with  the  tide  in  something  like  four  days  up 
to  Calcutta.  The  scenery  from  the  entrance  of  the  river  is  loam,  flat  and 
uninteresting,  and  from  its  flatness  is  subject  to  floods  which  spread  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  during  the  rainy  monsoon.  As  we  approached 
Calcutta,  the  scenery  between  Garden  Reach  on  the  right  hand  with  its 
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magnificent  residences  and  beautifully  laid  out  gardens  are  most  refresh¬ 
ing  to  the  eye  of  one  coming  from  sea.  Nor  should  one  forget  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  panorama  opened  up  from  the  left  hand  where  is  situated  the  gov¬ 
ernment  Botanical  Gardens.  Also  Bishops  College,  a  grand  structure  of 
its  kind.  We  ascend  the  north,  looking  over  the  Howrah  side  where  are 
the  government  factories  and  dock  yards.  We  were  moored  at  the  first 
Ghant  on  the  extended  levee,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  river  and  is  24 
feet  above  high  water. 

Unfortunately  for  me,  on  my  first  advent  in  India,  we  came  when  the 
hot  season  obtained.  The  sun  pouring  her  rays  upon  the  people  exposed 
most  intensely.  In  the  shade  even  on  the  river  the  thermometer  would 
frequently  register  110  degrees.  Whilst  I  am  safe  in  saying  the  minimum 
temperature  would  be  95  to  100  degrees.  In  addition  to  the  heat,  the 
mosquito  was  a  vastly  disagreeable  featme  for,  although  the  nights  were 
comparatively  cool,  these  pests  held  camp  meeting  every  evening  after 
sundown  and  in  concert  sung  and  preyed,  rendering  sleep  an  unknown 
quantity  until  they  had  all  filled  themselves  with  our  superfluous  circu¬ 
lation.  We  got  accustomed  to  this  evil  and  bore  it  philosophically. 

The  Europeans  were  never  compelled  to  work  from  under  the  awnings 
yet  the  heat  in  the  hold,  discharging  cargo,  was  trying  in  the  extreme. 
Lascars,  the  name  of  the  native  sailors,  did  all  the  hoisting  from  below  and 
lowering  into  the  cargo  boats  alongside.  Apart  from  all  this  our  existence 
seemed  to  be  a  compromise  between  roast  and  stew. 

One  occurrence  on  the  second  day  of  our  arrival  had  a  sad  effect 
upon  my  young  sensibilities.  It  was  the  fearfully  sudden  death  of  a  young 
fellow  we  shipped  at  Sydney,  of  the  name  of  Kaberry.  A  lad  from  Man¬ 
chester  originally,  being  somewhat  under  the  weather,  he  was  relieved 
from  duty,  and  this  day  —  going  down  with  my  messmate  to  dinner  — 
observed  him  walking  about  seemingly  all  right.  In  a  few  minutes  a  noise 
as  if  something  had  struck  the  deck  caused  me  to  look  around,  and  I  saw 
the  poor  feUow  in  a  death  struggle  and  unconscious.  At  once  I  rushed 
out  to  the  quarterdeck  to  summon  the  doctor,  but  alas!  he  was  beyond  all 
worldly  assistance  and  lay  dead.  Taking  into  consideration  the  climate  and 
sudden  death  of  one  seemingly  robust,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  pre¬ 
pare  him  for  funeral  at  once,  which  was  done,  and  that  evening  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  carpenter  and  boatswain  and  second  officer  and  a  squad 
of  Portuguese  conveyed  him  to  the  potter's  field.  This  death  affected  me 
much;  to  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  I  was  in  a  place  where  death  came  at 
such  short  notice,  but  boy-hke,  the  impression  soon  faded  away  from  the 
crowding  of  new  ideas  developed  in  a  country  every  way  strange  to  me. 
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The  first  Sunday  after  we  arrived  all  hands  were  granted  liberty  to  go 
ashore,  each  receiving  some  of  the  current  coin  to  cover  incidentals.  We 
were  conveyed  ashore  in  a  native  boat  attached  to  the  ship  and  called 
a  dinghy.  When  we  got  to  land  each  took  such  a  conveyance  as  the 
notion  would  strike  him.  For  my  own  part  chose  a  palanquin,  and  with 
four  stout  natives,  was  carried  to  Flag  Street,  preeminently  in  those  days 
the  common  rendezvous  for  sailors  on  leave,  it  being  close  to  Boa  Bazaar 
where  East  India  curiosities  were  displayed  for  sale,  as  also  Portuguese 
Joes  Restaurant  where,  for  4S4  the  inner  man  could  be  amply  supplied 
with  condiments,  solid  and  fluid.  I  enjoyed  myself  hugely,  every  thing 
and  person  being  novel  to  me.  Tempted  by  the  cheapness  of  white  pants 
and  roundabout,  invested  another  48^,  which  really  was  the  worth  of  a 
rupee.  At  sundown  repaired  on  board  the  ship  tired  and  I  might  say 
exhausted  by  unaccustomed  exercise  and  the  extreme  heat. 

Preferring  sleeping  on  deck  I  took  a  horizontal  position  with  a  coil 
of  rope  for  a  pillow,  and  soon  —  despite  heat  and  mosquitoes  —  was  fast 
asleep.  Toward  midnight  some  of  the  sailors  who  had  been  belated  and 
under  the  influence  of  potent  arrack,  the  native  rum,  awakened  me.  They 
were  boisterous,  which  startled  me  suddenly,  but  I  had  calculated  with¬ 
out  my  host.  The  heat  of  my  body  together  with  the  caloric  in  the  pitch 
caused  it  to  attach  to  my  trousers  and  held  with  such  a  grip  that  an  effort 
to  raise  myself  to  the  perpendicular  was  at  the  expense  of  the  fabric  of 
my  trousers,  which  generously  left  a  strip  equal  in  area  to  the  seams  on 
the  deck,  and  what  I  had  purchased  in  the  morning  as  cool  wear  became 
converted  into  ventilated  nether  garments.  It  gave  me  a  lesson  of  the 
integrity  of  the  cloth  and  the  merchant  who  imposed  them  upon  me. 

I  had  nearly  omitted  to  mention  an  institution  in  those  days  called  a 
bumboat,  which  every  morning  at  gunfire  came  alongside  laden  with 
bread,  butter,  milk,  cocoa,  nuts,  fruits  and  fresh  eggs,  which  every  one  of 
the  sailors  availed  themselves  to  the  extent  of  their  cravings  and  agree¬ 
able  with  the  amount  of  currency  which  he  had  or  could  procure.  As 
this  was  a  direct  saving  of  the  ship  s  stores  they  had  no  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  a  reasonable  amount  from  their  accrued  wages. 

About  the  second  week  after  we  came  into  port  Mr.  Scott,  the  chief 
officer,  was  seized  with  dysentery,  and  as  customary  he  was  at  once 
taken  to  the  hospital,  called  The  General  Hospital,  endowed  by  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company  for  the  use  of  sailors  and  soldiers  in  sickness. 

I  was  detailed  to  go  with  him  to  the  hospital  to  oversee  the  native 
coohes  who  are  employed  to  fan  or  any  other  office  required.  This  seemed 
to  me  a  grand  opportunity  for  seeing  the  country  and  I  was  not  slow  to 
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avail  myself  of  every  chance  to  see  all  that  lay  in  my  tract  going  and 
returning.  The  hospital  was  nearly  up  to  a  fashionable  quarter  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  where  there  are  handsome  spacious  streets  and  magnificent  resi¬ 
dences. 

My  way  thither  led  me  through  a  plain  some  two  miles  extent  cov¬ 
ered  with  grass  and  extensive  ponds  scattered  through  it,  in  which  disport 
hundreds  of  domestic  buffaloes.  One  morning,  attracted  by  their  gambols, 
I  wandered  from  the  pike  through  the  long  grass.  Turning  around  ob¬ 
served  a  carriage  halted  on  the  road  and  some  one  of  the  occupants  wav¬ 
ing  a  handkerchief.  Retracing  my  steps  and  approaching  the  vehicle,  I 
was  accosted  by  a  very  pleasant  gentleman,  who  with  a  solicitous  air, 
said  never  to  venture  through  the  grass  as  it  was  the  covert  of  many 
poisonous  snakes.  Asking  me  whither  I  was  going,  I  replied  "to  The 
General  Hospital.”  He  replied,  “I  am  going  past  there,  get  in  and  ride.” 
Which  I  did  and  was  landed  at  the  hospital.  Politely  thanking  the  gentle¬ 
man,  I  bade  him  adieu,  and  as  soon  as  they  passed  I  asked  the  durwan 
(or  doorkeeper)  who  he  was.  He  answered,  "Sahib  Bishop  of  Calcutta.” 

My  duties  in  the  hospital  were  confined  to  the  attention  necessary 
for  Mr.  Scott.  Whilst  I  was  kept  closely  confined  my  duties  were  not 
irksome,  as  I  employed  myself  in  reading  since  there  was  plenty  of  the 
current  literature  in  the  office  of  the  hospital.  After  a  month  s  attendance 
there,  the  fact  of  the  ship  being  about  ready  for  sea,  Mr.  Scott  had  to 
decide  whether  he  would  go  with  the  vessel  or  stay  in  the  hospital.  He, 
knowing  that  his  disease  had  become  chronic,  determined  to  join  us. 
However,  a  new  feature  in  the  shape  of  cargo  was  presented. 

Whilst  I  had  been  absent,  the  forepart  of  the  tween  decks  had  been 
laid  off  on  both  sides  with  boxes  for  the  conveyance  of  horses;  and  in  the 
central  part  a  huge  prison  had  been  built.  It  appeared  a  part  of  our 
freight  to  the  colonies  was  to  be  convicts  and  Arabian  horses.  Fourteen  of 
the  former,  who  had  been  European  soldiers,  were  shipped  on  board 
manacled  as  well  as  having  leg  irons.  We  also  took  in  two  chargers 
belonging  to  field  officers  who  were  going  as  passengers,  and  four  sent 
on  speculation.  Our  lading  being  complete  we  unmoored,  dropping  down 
the  river  to  Garden  Reach,  where  we  took  on  our  pilot  and  proceeded 
down  the  river  and  from  thence  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  hove  to  and  dis¬ 
charged  the  pilot,  and  made  sail  for  Madras,  at  which  roadstead  we 
arrived  in  about  four  days  and  came  to  with  one  anchor. 

Being  a  dangerous  harbor  the  vessel  is  supposed  to  be  always  ready 
to  proceed  to  sea  in  anticipation  of  a  storm;  and  it  is  imperative  upon  all 
vessels,  when  a  storm  signal  is  hoisted,  to  proceed  at  once  to  sea  regard- 
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less  whether  the  Captain  should  be  on  board  or  not.  Madras  is  on  the 
peninsula  of  Hindustan,  and  is  its  capital.  The  climate  is  considered  the 
hottest  in  India.  There  is  no  harbor,  passengers  and  cargo  having  to  be 
laden  on  the  beach  in  boats;  which,  when  loaded,  are  propelled  into 
advancing  surf,  and  with  its  recoil  in  the  hands  of  skillful  boatmen  is 
safely  paddled  seaward  from  the  surf.  As  there  was  no  liberty  granted 
the  men  in  this  harbor,  I  saw  nothing  of  the  city  not  visible  from  the  ship. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindoos,  and  but  few  Chris¬ 
tians,  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  and  called  in  Indian  vernacular 
“Pia  Portuguese,”  who  as  a  rule  are  undertakers,  sextons,  grave  diggers 
and  sub-cooks  of  European  residents.  Here  we  took  on  board  a  few  more 
convicts  from  the  same  class  as  those  brought  from  Calcutta.  Having  for 
a  passenger  a  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army,  he  was  entertained 
on  board  of  an  English  war  vessel  in  the  harbor  and  conveyed  on  board 
of  us  in  a  cutter  manned  by  midshipmen  and  the  bowman,  and  who 
was  no  less  than  Lord  William  Russell. 

When  we  were  getting  ready  for  sea  two  cutter  crews  from  the  Man 
of  War  came  and  helped  our  men,  and  in  a  short  time  the  anchor  was 
apeak  and  all  sail  spread;  and  as  the  men  disembarked  from  us  they  gave 
three  cheers,  which  having  answered,  our  course  was  directed  down  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  as  the  northeast  monsoon  obtained,  we  had  very 
fine  weather  to  the  Equator. 

About  two  months  after  leaving  Calcutta,  we  were  again  entering 
the  River  Derwent,  having  had  a  passage  destitute  of  many  striking 
incidents.  The  convicts  behaved  well  and  their  irons  were  struck  off 
during  the  passage,  but  we  had  taken  the  responsibility  of  guarding  them. 
Without  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  our  Captain  deemed  it  prudent  to 
again  apply  the  irons  so  long  as  we  remained  in  harbor. 

The  port  this  time  became  more  familiar,  and  being  appointed  to 
take  account  of  cargo  delivered  at  the  jetty  from  omr  boats,  I  was  ashore 
every  day;  consequently  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  more  of  the 
place  and  people.  Here  we  landed  General  Hanson  and  his  chargers, 
nothing  apparently  the  worse  for  two  months  on  their  feet,  as  they  were 
fixed  that  they  could  not  lie  down.  I  came  considerably  acquainted  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  who,  as  a  rule  apart  from  government  em¬ 
ployees,  were  or  had  been  convicts.  Any  emigrants  coming  in  went 
further  inland  to  cultivate  the  soil,  which  is  subject  to  producing  all 
Enghsh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Hobart  Town,  being  the  capital  of  the  island,  had  its  court  house, 
jails  and  other  necessary  pubHc  buildings.  At  this  time  its  exports  were 
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few.  Twenty  miles  from  the  sea  and  the  cove,  which  is  entirely  land¬ 
locked,  renders  it  a  most  secure  harbor  for  vessels,  the  water  being  deep. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  and  steamers  for  over  twenty 
miles.  Our  stay  was  very  limited  at  this  port,  and  having  no  cargo  to 
take  in  we  soon  hove  up  our  anchor  and  proceeded  to  our  next  destined 
port,  Sydney. 

I  might  mention  a  little  episode  that  amused  me  not  a  httle.  Coming 
aboard  one  day  I  saw  on  the  main  deck  one  whose  face  seemed  familiar 
to  me.  After  reconnoitering  him  a  little,  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  was  the 
pilot  of  the  steamer  Chieftain  on  my  first  passage  to  Belfast,  and  who  had 
attracted  me  not  a  httle  by  his  fisherman  s  dress  and  his  apparently  simple 
manner;  yet,  he  had  supreme  charge  of  what  was  considered  a  large 
steamer.  Accordingly,  without  the  least  hesitance,  I  addressed  him  as 
Tommy  Grimes  (who  had  been  a  Groomsport  fisherman),  and  made 
myself  known  to  him.  He  related  to  me  that  with  a  view  of  bettering 
his  condition  he  had  come  out  to  the  colony  a  few  months  ago,  and  now 
with  a  large  boat  he  phed  with  passengers  and  goods  to  Swan  River, 
and  was  doing  well.  Ere  I  left  him,  he  insinuated  that  a  tarpauhn  be¬ 
longing  to  one  of  the  hatches  would  serve  as  a  remembrance  of  me. 
Horror  stricken  at  this  attempt  to  make  a  thief  of  me,  I  requested  him  to 
leave  at  once  or  I  would  inform  the  oflBcers  of  his  proposal,  and  the  last 
I  saw  of  him  was  hoisting  his  sail,  doubtless  consigning  me  to  a  tropical 
climate.  This  occurrence  conveyed  a  deep  lesson  upon  me  and  to  a 
thoughtless  and  inexperienced  might  have  been  the  first  step  to  a  criminal 
life. 

Between  Hobart  and  Sydney,  my  records  have  been  lost  and  at  this 
date  I  only  remember  that  we  had  a  pleasant  trip  going  north  around 
the  island,  passing  Bass  Straits,  and  up  to  Sydney  Head,  where  we  arrived 
without  casualty  of  any  note  beyond  the  death  of  one  of  the  horses. 

A  pilot  having  come  on  board,  we  made  sail  up  the  harbor  to  a  point 
off  a  government  wharf,  where  that  day  after  we  had  anchored,  a  large 
launch  guarded  by  soldiers  came  alongside  and  disembarked  our  prison¬ 
ers  whom  I  never  afterwards  saw.  Whilst  I  had  frequently  had  snatches 
of  their  history,  none  seemed  more  sad  than  Thomas  Gittan,  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  sentence  of  seven  years  penal  servitude,  and  the  crime  for  which 
he  was  sent  was  getting  drunk  and  straying  into  the  enemy's  country. 
Had  he  been  tried  by  Court  Martial,  death  would  have  been  the  penalty, 
but  as  there  was  a  multitude  of  crimes  committed  under  the  excitement 
of  attack,  it  was  deemed  best  to  try  them  in  civil  courts.  This  poor  fellow, 
hardly  out  of  his  boyhood,  had  enlisted  in  Ireland  in  the  3rd  Infantry  — 
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called  the  Young  BuflFs  —  and  formed  the  remnant  of  those  saved  in  the 
burning  of  the  Kent  Indiamen  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  after  many 
sufferings  rejoined  his  regiment  in  India,  and  had  seen  long  service.  He 
had  my  sympathy  and  I  promised  him  I  would  see  his  aged  father  and 
explain  to  him  that  it  was  not  for  a  deadly  sin  he  was  branded  as  a  convict; 
and  I  kept  my  promise. 

In  December,  1834,  we  hauled  around  Back  Bay  to  unlade  govern¬ 
ment  cargo,  and  here  we  had  the  benefit  of  a  wharf  to  which  we  were 
moored,  and  albeit  there  was  no  town,  yet  over  the  rocks  that  separated 
us  from  the  town  of  Sydney,  oiu*  men  went  hither  every  night.  For  my 
own  part,  knowing  it  was  an  infamous  region,  I  kept  on  board  at  night, 
well  contented  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  good  night’s  rest, 
free  from  any  duty  earlier  than  gun  fire  which,  at  all  places  where  are 
government  forts,  occurs  just  as  the  sim  rises.  My  duties  in  the  harbor 
were  multifarious.  At  one  time  tallying  out  cargo,  another  supplying  the 
crew  with  drinking  water  or  taking  a  wheelbarrow  over  the  rocks  to  get 
some  marine  stores  that  were  needed. 

Although  the  sun  was  trying,  still  I  extracted  lots  of  amusement  out  of 
my  employment  as  expressman,  frequently  coming  in  contact  with  curious 
specimens  of  humanity  on  the  way  from  the  ship  to  Sydney.  About  half¬ 
way  stood  a  large  jail,  and  such  was  the  height  surrounding  it  that  a 
wayfarer  had  ample  view  of  cells,  corridors  and  the  gallows,  which  was 
a  permanent  institution.  One  day  on  my  return  from  town,  noticing  a 
few  persons  —  certainly  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  —  standing  looking 
at  the  jail,  I  hurried  up  and  to  my  astonishment  there  were  no  less  than 
three  persons  on  the  scaffold.  Curiosity  impelled  me  to  remain,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  three  human  beings  were  choked  out  of  existence. 
What  caused  the  most  surprise  was  the  absence  of  any  crowd  or  excite¬ 
ment  on  the  occasion.  Talking  with  a  bystander  upon  the  matter,  he  said 
on  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  seen  more  hung  than  there  were  out¬ 
side  spectators. 

With  solitary  exceptions  the  doomed  are  incorrigible  convicts  who  in 
desperation  murder  some  officer  to  break  the  monotony  of  solitary  con¬ 
finement.  At  Norfold  Island  one  exception  was  one  of  those  whom  I  wit¬ 
nessed  hung.  It  would  appear  he  was  some  73  years  of  age,  and  whose 
profession  was  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  schools;  who  became  enamored 
with  one  of  the  Sydney  girls  who  had  flirted  with  him  for  amusement, 
and  when  he  wished  her  to  marry  him  she  blankly  refused  him,  which 
refusal  seemed  to  confound  the  amorous  old  man.  So  after  a  httle  reflec¬ 
tion,  he  went  away  and  procured  a  knife,  and  whilst  the  girl  was  sweeping 
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the  sidewalk  plunged  it  into  her  back.  They  make  short  work  in  the 
courts.  He  was  apprehended,  tried,  convicted  and  hung  within  twenty 
days.  He  was  as  straight  as  an  Indian,  about  six  feet  in  stature  and  had 
abundant  locks  of  white  hair  laying  over  his  shoulders.  I  was  a  httle 
particular  after  this  in  my  voyages  to  town,  always  selecting  a  course  that 
would  lead  me  wide  from  the  jail  yard. 

Sydney,  the  town  of  which  I  speak,  is  upon  the  southeast  coast  of 
Austraha,  capital  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  residence  of 
the  Governor  General  of  Australia.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  harbor  of  Port  Jackson,  and  some  seven  miles  from  the  sea.  Most 
of  the  town  stands  on  rising  ground,  sloping  on  the  west  to  Darling  Harbor 
where  our  ship  was  moored.  It  has  an  extensive  water  frontage  north  and 
northeast  of  it. 

We  found  at  length  that  we  were  to  take  in  a  cargo  of  wool,  timber 
and  hides  for  Liverpool,  but  Hkely  to  be  somewhat  protracted  in  lading, 
as  the  wool  had  to  be  conveyed  to  us  quite  a  distance  and  handled  by 
oxen  on  wagons  constructed  for  the  business.  The  roads  through  the  bush 
must  have  been  bad,  as  I  frequently  counted  ten  yoke  to  each  wagon.  One 
day  I  got  a  lesson  that  satisfied  me  that  they  were  neither  so  innocent 
or  guileless  as  they  seemed  with  downcast  eyes,  chewing  their  cuds  very 
leisurely.  Passing  them  I  innocently  put  my  hand  on  a  bay  specimen 
which  resented  by  kicking  me,  the  blow  sending  me  quite  a  distance  from 
him.  After  this  I  gave  the  bovines  a  very  wide  berth. 

After  we  had  lain  here  for  some  time,  Ghristmas  came  along  and  the 
men  were  allowed  a  day’s  hberty,  but  my  request  was  refused.  Finding 
time  hung  listlessly,  I  took  the  jolly  boat,  stepped  the  mast  and  thought 
I  would  sail  in  the  bay,  a  lovely  sheet  of  water,  and  for  an  hour  or  two 
had  all  the  pleasure  I  could  absorb.  But  seeing  clouds  rising  from  the 
North,  I  hastened  toward  the  ship.  Whilst  I  was  yet  a  mile  from  the  ship 
the  air  seemed  filled  with  sand  and  all  around  the  horizon  a  thick  gloom 
was  spreading.  I  dared  not  carry  sail  so  I  took  that  down.  I  could  not  pull 
with  the  oars,  so  finally  I  threw  out  the  boat  s  anchor  and  prayed  for 
an  abatement  of  the  strong  northwest  gale  that  was  blowing  a  veritable 
brick  fielder  peculiar  to  Sydney,  so  called  from  the  atmosphere  assuming 
a  brickdust  hue. 

I  soon  discovered  my  anchor  was  dragging  and  I  was  drifting  farther 
away.  It  occurred  to  me  I  would  lift  the  anchor  and  let  the  wind  impel 
me  to  the  north  shore,  as  it  was  called  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor, 
three  miles  distant.  In  a  short  time  I  found  myself  close  into  the  rocks 
upon  which  the  sea  was  beating  fiercely.  Seeming  to  be  drifting  broad- 
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side  on,  I  dexterously  threw  a  grapnel  onto  a  rocky  point,  which  brought 
the  boat  bow  on,  and  then  letting  go,  was  hurled  on  the  shingly  beach. 

At  this  time  it  was  raining  hard  and  the  air  very  cold.  Getting  the 
sail  out  of  the  boat  I,  as  best  I  could,  made  a  bed  and  coverlet  of  it  and 
retired  to  the  cleft  of  a  rock  which  aflForded  me  some  shelter  from  the 
biting  storm.  Well,  this  was  a  veritable  shipwreck.  Certainly  I  was  cast 
away,  and  as  darkness  came  on  I  felt  that  it  would  have  been  slightly 
more  prudent  if  I  had  not  wished  to  sail,  and  much  more  so  had  I  never 
left  home  to  perish  at  the  antipodes,  which  fate  seemed  inevitable,  with 
no  friend  to  pity  or  sympathize  with  me  in  being  so  suddenly  snatched 
from  everyone  whom  I  loved. 

But  hold  on.  I  had  been  missed  at  sundown  on  board  the  ship,  and 
by  dint  of  interrogating  all  who  had  seen  me  that  day,  the  Captain  learned 
I  was  boat  saihng  when  the  gale  commenced.  His  cue  was  taken  as  it 
aways  was  in  an  emergency.  Naturally  supposing  if  I  had  escaped  found¬ 
ering  I  might  be  possibly  cast  on  the  lee  shore,  called  for  volunteers  to 
man  the  first  cutter,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Bruce,  and  ordered  them 
to  proceed  to  the  north  shore,  examine  all  the  inlets  on  that  side  and 
come  back  and  report  progress. 

Shivering  with  cold  and  with  my  clothes  saturated  with  salt  water, 
darkness  coming  on  apace,  I  was  filled  with  doubt  as  to  what  would  be  the 
finale.  Of  wild  beasts  I  had  no  thought,  as  anything  fiercer  than  a  kangaroo 
I  had  never  seen  in  Australia.  But  the  fact  of  there  being  high  tides,  the 
absorbing  question,  will  the  waves  rise  high  enough  to  overwhelm  me 
ere  I  should  be  discovered?  Food,  if  I  chose  to  be  content;  there  were 
plenty  of  rock  oysters  and  all  that  I  required  was  to  open  them  with  my 
knife.  However,  hunger  was  not  the  pressing  want  should  I  be  rescued 
before  daylight.  Had  they  seen  me  from  the  ship  when  I  was  being 
driven,  was  a  question  that  kept  obtruding  on  my  mind,  and  so  kept  me 
calm  as  could  be  expected  in  my  novel  position.  However,  the  splash  of 
oars  and  the  speech  of  men  struck  my  ears  most  welcomely,  and  at  once  I 
halloed  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  fearing  lest  in  the  Egyptian  darkness 
which  surrounded  me,  I  might  be  passed.  They  answered,  and  arrived 
by  their  directing  their  course  to  the  sound  of  my  voice. 

They  were  as  glad  to  see  me  as  I  was  to  see  them,  so  without  ceremony 
I  crawled  into  their  boat,  and  taking  mine  in  tow,  we  reached  our  ship 
at  midnight  where  the  Captain,  officers  and  all  hands  stood  on  deck  to 
welcome  me.  Not  a  deprecatory  remark  was  made,  but  all  seemed  rejoiced 
that  I  was  not  consigned  to  Davy  Jones’  locker. 
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My  mania  for  boat  sailing  was  effectually  squashed  and  in  the  absence 
of  liberty  to  go  ashore,  was  contented  to  remain  aboard  ship.  Finally  I 
did  obtain  leave  to  spend  a  day  on  shore  in  surveying  the  town.  Sydney 
proper  is  inland  from  the  southeast  coast  of  Australia  about  eight  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  was  then  the  capital  of  the  colonies. 

During  one  of  my  perambulations  into  the  bush  I  fell  in  with  a  small 
tribe  of  aboriginal  natives  with  neither  tent  nor  any  culinary  articles. 
The  adults  wore  scant  clothing,  and  the  boys  and  girls  as  nude  as  they 
were  born,  ugher  than  sin.  If  they  had  one  favorable  characteristic,  my 
inspection  was  too  limited  to  discover  it.  Although  scarcely  at  the  anti¬ 
podes,  so  near  it  that  Christmas  Day  answered  to  our  June  weather.  The 
great  preponderance  of  the  population  were  either  convicts  in  servitude 
or  semi-servitude  or  paroled,  if  their  original  sentence  was  life. 

Altogether  I  was  not  impressed  with  the  country  or  its  surroundings, 
and  the  only  genuine  pleasure  I  had  was  the  repeated  and  generous  acts 
of  Mr.  Siddell,  our  Second  Mate  on  our  first  passage  here.  Here,  by  the 
way,  I  may  take  leave  of  Mr.  Scott  who,  when  we  left  England,  was  a 
fresh  burly  Northumberland  sailor,  as  good  and  generous  as  the  hard 
school  in  which  he  passed  his  novitiate  could  make  him.  Worn  out  almost 
with  disease  which  attacked  him  at  Calcutta,  he  felt  unwilling  to  proceed 
with  us  and  so  left  us,  much  to  all  our  regrets.  In  his  place  was  shipped  a 
superannuated  English  whale  fisherman  whom  I  may  as  well  dismiss  at 
once  by  summing  up  his  character  as  a  perfect  granny  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  and  had  it  not  been  the  only  resort  would  not 
have  been  shipped. 

Here  came  back  to  us  poor  Joe  Cape,  the  only  sailor  who  ever  struck 
me.  I  mentioned  he  had  deserted  us  when  we  came  here  on  our  first 
passage  to  the  port,  but  he  wanted  to  come  back  to  his  old  shipmates  and 
his  old  ship,  httle  dreaming  of  the  fiat  that  had  gone  out,  but  I  shall  not 
anticipate.  I  was  glad  to  welcome  him.  I  had  forgiven  his  attack  upon  me 
although  when  the  assault  was  made  I  had  him  poised  over  the  fore  hatch 
and  nothing  save  Mr.  Scott's  timely  interference  saved  us  both  being 
precipitated  twenty  feet  in  the  hold. 

As  February,  1835,  drew  on,  our  lading  was  fast  progressing  and  on 
February  26th,  we  embarked  as  passengers  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Fortesque, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ewart  and  family,  and  a  shipwrecked  captain  by  the  name 
of  Looby,  who  in  appearance  was  obese,  but  of  that  description  that 
bespoke  midnight  orgies  over  the  brandy  bottle,  and  doubtless  was  the 
provoking  cause  of  his  never  getting  a  command  again. 
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On  February  28th  we  hove  up  anchor  and  proceeded  under  a  pilot 
to  Sydney  Heads.  When  having  passed  through,  hove  to  and  discharged 
our  pilot  into  a  boat  which  came  to  receive  him.  We  steered  our  ship  on 
an  eastern  course  bound  for  Liverpool.  Having  strong  breezes  from  the 
north,  northwest  to  west,  which  from  our  latitude  ranging  from  30  degrees 
to  54  degrees,  the  degrees  of  longitude  are  little  more  than  half  as  long  as 
at  the  Equator;  therefore,  the  object  seems  to  gain  Eastern  longitude. 

For  a  month  the  weather  was  cold  and  very  breezy.  On  the  4th  of 
April  I  saw  the  first  iceberg  I  had  ever  seen.  It  was  about  nine  miles  from 
us  and  by  an  altitude  taken  of  it,  was  calculated  to  be  300  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  We  altered  our  course  and  steered  to  the  northward  to 
get  clear  of  the  ice.  On  the  6th  we  sighted  through  the  haze  another  huge 
mountain  of  ice  and  only  distant  about  four  miles,  dangerously  near.  On 
the  8th  we  had  heavy  gales,  high  seas  and  blinding  showers  of  hail.  On 
the  9th  several  large  icebergs  were  in  sight  and  we  stood  to  the  northward 
to  get  out  of  their  range. 

On  the  11th,  the  infant  daughter  of  Mr.  Myers  died  and  was  consigned 
to  the  deep  in  a  wooden  box  ballasted  with  a  rock  to  sink  it. 

On  referring  to  my  diary  I  find  that  from  the  11th  of  April  for  a  month, 
we  had  a  succession  of  violent  storms  and  cold  weather  with  overwhelm¬ 
ing  seas,  and  had  from  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  sea  to  heave  to,  it 
being  too  hazardous  to  attempt  to  sail. 

On  May  1st  we  calculated  we  had  doubled  Cape  Horn,  with  the 
advent  of  finer  weather  and  clearer  skies.  However,  we  had  occasionally 
gales  sufficiently  heavy  to  compel  us  to  heave  to.  On  the  3rd  of  May  we 
saw  a  barge  steering  as  ourselves,  being  the  first  seen  since  we  lost  sight  of 
land.  On  May  the  17th  we  saw  the  island  of  Trinidad,  an  island  off  the 
northeast  coast  of  South  America. 

So  far  it  had  been  a  dreary,  comfortless  and  stormy  passage  and  I 
know  there  had  been  grave  doubts  of  our  weathering  the  storms,  but  our 
Captain  was  an  experienced  seaman  and  was  unremitting  in  his  attention 
to  ship  and  weather.  The  crew,  although  suffering  many  privations,  was 
comparatively  happy.  The  fact  of  being  homeward  bound  cheered  all 
our  hearts,  and  at  sight  once  more  of  the  Polar  Star  and  Great  Bear  or 
Dipper,  we  should  be  extremely  happy. 

One  custom  in  those  days  was  a  stated  allowance  of  rum,  and  on 
Saturday  nights  a  bottle  of  it  to  each  watch,  to  drink  to  sweethearts  and 
wives,  served  admirably  to  dispel  the  monotony  of  seventy  days  of  most 
inconstant  weather. 
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On  the  31st  of  May  we  once  more  crossed  the  line  at  about  the  same 
longitude  that  we  did  on  our  outward  passage,  and  thus  we  have  been 
around  the  world  and  many  places  beside,  as  the  showman  said.  And 
now  being  at  a  converging  point,  we  sighted  vessels  nearly  every  day.  On 
the  12th  of  June  spoke  a  Portuguese  brig  bound  to  Oporto.  On  the  13th  of 
June  spoke  a  Spanish  vessel  bound  to  Malaga,  lowered  the  pinnace 
and  pulled  the  captain  of  our  ship  alongside;  received  from  her  fresh 
provisions  and  some  wine,  which  I  assume  were  paid  for  as  we  had  nothing 
to  dispose  of  but  salt  provisions  or  moldy  biscuit,  neither  in  demand.  But, 
from  our  crew  who  had  Hobson’s  choice,  that  or  none. 

On  the  20th  of  June  the  order  was  given  to  set  top-gallant  studding 
sails,  and  as  customary  on  such  occasions  an  able  seaman  and  a  boy 
hurries  up  aloft  to  reeve  halyards,  rig  out  boom  and  bend  sail.  On  this 
occasion  I  was  the  boy  and  poor  Joe  Cape  was  the  man.  It  was  my 
province  to  ascend  to  the  top-gallant  yard  and  reeve  the  halyards  and 
this  is  the  reason;  it  being  a  light  spar  and  required  shinning  up  the 
shrouds,  the  lightest  was  supposed  to  engage  in  it.  However,  it  appears 
at  this  writing  it  was  fortimate  for  me  that  I  was  afflicted  with  salt  water 
boils  on  my  legs.  When  we  got  into  the  round  top  I  besought  Cape  to 
take  my  place  as  I  could  not  shin  very  well,  but  could  go  out  on  the 
topsail  yard  and  rig  out  the  boom.  He  at  once  assented  to  it  merrily,  and 
we  both  set  out  for  our  respective  places.  Just  as  my  job  was  completed 
the  rope,  which  is  called  the  tie  of  the  top-gallant  yard,  parted  and  the 
yard  came  suddenly  down  some  seven  feet,  where  it  ought  to  have  been 
held  by  two  ropes  fast  being  furled.  But  on  this  occasion  the  sudden  jar 
with  his  weight  parted  the  left  side  on  which  he  was  and  dropped  him 
into  the  sea,  striking  the  lower  boom  before  touching  the  water.  At  once 
a  cry  always  alarming  on  board  ship  “Man  Overboard!” 

Automatically,  everyone  springs  on  deck,  life  buoys,  hen  coops  or  any¬ 
thing  that  would  float  was  flung  over  the  side  whilst  some  were  engaged 
in  trimming  sail  and  stopping  the  career  of  the  ship,  which  sailors  call 
heaving-to.  It  was  deemed  too  dangerous  to  lower  a  boat  as  the  vessel 
had  forged  ahead  so  far  that  —  taking  into  consideration  the  almost  sure 
swamping  of  the  boat  with  the  attendant  loss  of  life  from  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  sea  — it  was  deemed  prudent  to  remain  stationary,  watching  with 
the  glass  whether  he  had  succeeded  in  catching  any  of  the  buoyant 
articles  thrown  overboard.  Nothing  could  be  discerned  and  our  Captain 
reluctantly  ordered  the  ship  on  her  course  again. 

This  may  seem  inhuman,  but  in  those  early  days  we  had  no  lifeboats 
and  a  common  one  could  not  have  lived  in  such  a  sea.  Poor  Cape!  I  was 
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overwhelmed  with  grief  at  what  seemed  a  sacrifice  to  my  comfort,  but  of 
course  I  could  not  foresee  the  fatal  termination,  and  it  was  only  natural 
to  ask  a  shipmate  to  take  a  duty  which  another  felt  unable  to  perform. 
And  now  more  than  half  a  century  since  this  occurred  I  cannot  help 
feeling  impressed  with  the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence.  Here  was  a 
young  man  who  had  deserted  us  on  our  first  touching  Sydney,  and  a  year 
after,  at  our  second  visit,  offering  his  services,  to  be  drowned  almost  in 
sight  of  his  boyhood  home.  It  was  melancholy  indeed.  From  this  time 
until  our  entering  the  Georges  Channel  there  was  an  unusual  sadness 
amongst  all  on  board.  No  hilarity  and  one  could  not  help  noticing  that  in 
the  usual  singing,  either  in  pulhng  a  rope  or  heaving  the  lead,  the  song 
conveyed  sadness  that  was  tangible. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1835,  one  small  week  from  this  catastrophe,  a  pilot 
boarded  us  off  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  leading 
wind  and  favorable  tide  the  ship,  at  a  little  afternoon,  was  moored  at  the 
entrance  of  Princess  Dock,  Liverpool,  awaiting  the  flood  tide  to  proceed 
into  dock.  Meanwhile  the  officers  appointed  from  the  Custom  Houses 
were  obtruding  on  the  sanctities  of  our  mess  rooms  and  chests  in  search 
of  contraband  articles;  but  I  think  they  found  none. 

Well,  thanks  to  a  bounteous  Providence,  after  saihng  through  numer¬ 
ous  and  boisterous  seas,  and  an  experience  of  the  temperature  of  all  zones, 
I  had  circumnavigated  the  globe  and  sailed  more  than  forty  thousand 
miles,  and  felt  happy  and  buoyant  in  getting  back  to  Liverpool,  a  con¬ 
firmed  sailor  with  neither  if,  nor,  and,  or  any  condition. 

As  soon  as  every  preparation  had  been  made  to  get  out  the  cargo,  I 
was  according  to  previous  arrangements  allowed  to  go  home,  where  for 
some  time  I  was  a  large  fish  amongst  the  minnows,  for  lo!  I  was  a  genuine 
'‘Tar”  in  fact  and  as  such  became  the  cynosure  of  all  my  boyhood  com¬ 
panions  of  old. 
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Miscellaneous  Excerpts 
From  the  Log  Book  of  John  Niven 


Apprentice  seaman,  John  Niven  (age  17),  kept  a  log-book  of  a 
voyage  in  the  ship  “Princess  Victoria.”  In  addition  to  the 
daily  position  of  the  ship,  and  recording  of  the  weather, 
there  were  interspersed  between  the  pages,  the 
items  on  the  following  pages: 


HOBART  TOWN  AND  THE  SURROUNDING  COUNTRY 

VX  7e  are  at  last  arrived  at  Hobart  Town,  and  lying  peaceably  at 
anchor  —  I  shall  here  give  a  small  description  of  this  place,  at  least 
what  I  have  remarked  myself: 

The  tovm  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Wellington,  though  as  yet 
it  is  but  a  scattered  place.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  it  will 
become  a  very  fine  seaport  town. 

The  principal  buildings  here  are  the  Governor  s  House,  the  Custom 
House  and  jail,  although  I  ought  not  to  forget  a  Fort  below  the  town  on 
the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  which  mounts  two  guns  and  a  military  guard 
consisting  of  one  soldier  —  an  excellently  fortified  place,  no  doubt. 

However,  talking  about  the  jail:  it  is  situated  on  an  eminence  about 
the  center  of  the  town.  It  is  a  very  large  jail,  and  indeed,  there  is  great 
occasion  for  it.  In  the  yard  —  there  is  a  gallows  capable  of  accommodating 
twelve  people  at  once.  It  is  nothing  uncommon  to  see  that  many  hung 
every  week  at  the  assizes,  the  extent  of  crime  being  so  great. 

All  the  leading  men,  in  fact  the  richest  gentlemen  in  this  Colony  have 
been  convicts.  There  are  prisoners,  who  after  behaving  themselves  for 
half  their  sentenced  time,  are  allowed  a  ticket  of  leave  to  go  and  do  for 
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themselves  —  only  required  to  muster  once  a  week,  at  which  it  is  nothing 
new  to  see  prisoners  of  both  sexes,  draped  in  all  the  finery  imaginable. 
But,  if  they  misconduct  themselves  in  any  manner,  or  be  absent  from 
muster,  this  ticket  is  withdrawn  and  the  prisoner  returned  to  barracks 
and  assigned  to  any  person  who  wants  a  servant  or  mechanic.  Their 
master  only  required  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  as  regulated  by  govern¬ 
ment,  and  for  the  least  fault  that  the  prisoner  does,  his  master  is  em¬ 
powered  to  send  him  to  the  Watch  House,  from  which  he  is  brought 
before  the  Police  Magistrate,  and  if  his  master  appear  against  him,  the 
least  punishment  he  will  receive  would  be  fifty  lashes,  and  returned 
to  him. 

There  are  large  military  barracks  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town  on  a  very 
elevated  place.  The  21st  Scotch  Fusileers  are  here  at  present,  and  hard 
enough  duty  they  have  — 

The  air  of  this  climate  is  recommended  by  medical  men  to  be  the  best 
place  that  invalids  can  come,  that  is,  people  who  after  living  in  hot  coun¬ 
tries  being  affected  with  decHne,  dysentery,  etc.  Geraniums  and  myrtles 
grow  wild  here  in  great  profusion.  The  sea  breeze  sets  in  every  day 
about  11  a.m.,  which  makes  this  place  so  agreeable  to  any  person. 

The  scenery  out  of  the  town  in  clear  weather,  is  beautiful  beyond  my 
poor  description.  The  numerous  hiUs  and  dales  covered  with  trees  all  in 
full  bloom. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  Van  Dieman  s  Land  have  an  animal, 
the  kangaroo,  which  for  its  uses  is  something  similar  to  the  reindeer  in 
Lappland,  the  flesh  being  equal  to  venison;  the  hide  is  either  tanned  to 
make  shoes  of,  or  is  preserved  with  the  hair  on  for  a  bed;  the  fat  from  it  is 
burned,  in  place  of  candles. 

There  are  also  a  great  many  curious  birds  here,  parrots  and  cockatoos, 
flying  about  in  great  numbers.  1  got  leave  to  go  ashore  on  the  Sunday  after 
we  arrived,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  day  walking  about  the  town  with 
people  who  were  well  acquainted  with  this  place.  1  also  got  my  dinner  on 
shore  —  on  —  what  do  you  think?  Sheep’s  head,  kale,  and  plenty  of  Tas¬ 
manian  potatoes,  and  a  wee  drop  of  the  crater  into  the  bargain. 

I  saw  Guines,  the  Belfast  pilot,  whom  it  was  said  was  gone  to  America. 
He  has  a  small  craft  which  he  trades  on  the  Derwent  as  a  carrier  to  the 
several  farmers  on  the  banks  of  this  river.  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  will  do 
well,  that  is  provided  he  takes  care  of  himself. 
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There  are  three  or  four  weekly  publications,  and  certainly  the  matter 
contained  in  them  is  "weak  enough,”  for  with  the  exception  of  government 
news  and  shipping  intelligence,  they  are  nothing  but  a  collection  of 
slang  and  low-talk,  such  as  used  by  thieves  and  blackguards,  and  disgust¬ 
ing  to  any  person  who  knows  better.  There  have  been  two  governments. 
Grigs  has  been  practically  seized  and  gone  clear  out  of  the  harbor.  The 
Alligar,  or  sloop  of  war,  is  after  them  and  no  doubt  will  catch  them. 

Being  such  a  short  time  in  this  Colony  and  only  once  ashore  on  my 
own  business,  I  could  not  notice  as  much  as  I  should  have  wished. 

So  much  for  Hobart  Town  and  inhabitants. 


John  Niven 


CALCUTTA 

Our  arrival  at  this  place  was  dampened  by  a  melancholy  accident 
which  I  shall  tell  you: 

Whilst  we  were  mooring  ship,  the  second  Steward  ( a  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Kaberry,  son  of  Peter  Kaberry,  the  woolen  merchant  in 
Manchester)  was  taken  sick  and  went  to  bed  about  8  in  the  morning,  and 
at  11  o'clock,  I  went  and  asked  him  how  he  felt.  He  replied  that  he  was 
much  better.  At  1  o’clock,  a  passenger  and  I  went  below  to  get  dinner  — 
when  I  saw  him  get  out  of  bed  and  turned  about  three  times,  and  fell  on 
deck  in  convulsions.  My  messmate  ran  for  the  doctor,  who  came  imme¬ 
diately  to  his  assistance,  but  he  was  almost  dead,  and  in  20  minutes  he 
was  a  corpse. 

This  occurrence  left  a  curious  sensation  in  my  mind,  to  think  that  6 
hours  before  his  death,  he  was  as  cheerful  as  ere  a  one  on  board.  Now,  no 
more  so!  The  idea  also  of  being  buried  in  a  foreign  country  and  not  a 
friend  or  relative  to  hear  or  know  anything  about  him  —  and  if  you  could 
see  the  people  who  were  employed  to  bury  him,  you  would  never  forget 
them.  Four  tall  ( blacks )  and  four  short  ones,  dressed  in  cloth  that  was 
once  black,  but  then  brown,  no  shoes,  white  shirts  and  old  velvet  caps 
on.  Them,  and  their  white  teeth  grinning  through  their  colored  faces  at 
the  idea  of  having  a  day’s  work.  The  carpenter,  boatswain,  two  mates 
and  one  of  the  people  saw  him  buried  in  a  Christian  burial  ground  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  .  .  . 

Calcutta,  or  Fort  Wilham,  the  emporium  of  Bengal  and  seat  of  the 
Governor  General  of  India,  is  seated  on  the  West  side  of  the  river  Hoogly, 
at  about  170  miles  from  its  mouth. 
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It  is  an  extensive  city  supposed  to  contain  500,000  inhabitants.  The 
houses  are  variously  built,  some  with  brick  others  with  mud  and  a  greater 
number  with  mats  and  bamboos. 

The  mixture  of  European  and  Asiatic  manners  observed.  Here  are 
wonderful  coaches,  phaetons,  hackeries  —  two  wheeled  carriages  drawn 
by  buffaloes,  palanguens  carried  by  the  natives  at  an  immense  rate. 

The  passing  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus  and  the  different  appearance 
siccars  form  a  curious  scene.  Here  the  Governor  General  and  Gonsul  of 
Bengal  reside,  who  have  a  control  over  the  presidencies  of  Madras,  as 
Bengal  and  Bencooleen.  Some  of  the  nobilities"  and  nabobs"  houses  have 
the  appearance  of  palaces  or  temples. 

The  situation  of  this  place  is  not  well  chosen,  for  it  has  large,  muddy 
lakes  and  a  vast  forest  close  to  it,  from  which  in  a  hot  chmate  hke  this, 
unwholesome  vapors  must  arise. 

Here  are  four  judges  who  dispense  justice  according  to  the  laws  of 
England. 

This  is  the  sickly  season  here.  We  have  four  men  in  the  hospital,  and 
Mr.  Scott,  the  chief  mate,  who  has  been  sick  four  weeks. 

After  we  arrived  here,  we  hauled  out  into  the  stream  and  dropped 
down  the  next  morning.  The  second  day  that  we  were  in  the  river,  one  of 
our  lady  passengers  threw  a  pocketbook  out  of  the  cabin  window  — it 
being  useless.  One  of  the  sailors,  a  fine  young  healthy  man,  just  in  his 
prime,  saw  it  floating  past.  He  directly  jumped  in  for  it  —  the  ship  drifting 
with  the  tide  about  4  knots. 

The  pilot  saw  him  and  asked  if  that  was  one  of  the  ship"s  company. 
He  was  told  it  was.  He  then  sang  out  to  the  man  to  come  on  board  unless 
he  wanted  to  be  bit  with  the  sharks.  Whether  he  got  afraid  or  exhausted, 
I  cannot  tell,  but  he  called  out  —  "A  boat,  a  boat!""  The  pilot  hauled  the 
sounding-boat  for  to  come  to  his  assistance,  whilst  the  people  kept 
cheering  the  man  to  keep  up  —  when  —  dreadful  to  relate,  as  the  boat  was 
about  the  length  of  herself  from  him,  he  shrieked  out  and  sank  —  to  rise 
no  more. 

At  2  o"clock  the  same  day,  the  pilot  saw  at  a  distance,  two  men  on  a 
plank,  the  sport  of  the  tide.  He  sent  the  boat  to  them,  and  took  them 
from  their  perilous  situation,  and  brought  them  on  board.  They  had  left 
the  ship  outward-bound,  the  Gaptain  of  which  was  a  great  tyrant.  They 
said  that  sooner  than  go  on  board  their  own  ship,  they  would  drown  them¬ 
selves. 
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THE  VEGETATION  AND  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND 

(The  first  pages  of  this  have  been  torn  beyond  the  possibility  of 
transcribing.) 

...  are  scenes  of  great  sylvan  beauty;  while  the  existence  of  so  much 
pleasure  reserved  ground  in  a  country  where  nearly  every  acre  would  be 
profitable  under  tillage,  conveys  a  strong  impression  of  the  opulence  of 
England. 

The  principal  trees  are  the  oak,  elm,  beech,  ash,  chestnut,  sycamore, 
poplar  and  willow.  The  vine  was  at  one  time  extensively  cultivated  in 
southern  England,  but  is  now  seen  only  in  a  few  detached  places. 

The  leading  grain  in  England  is  wheat  —  barley,  oats  and  rye  being 
in  a  great  measure  local  to  the  less  favored  districts.  The  turnip  and  potato 
are  almost  everywhere  cultivated,  and  peas,  beans  and  clover  are  exten¬ 
sively  diffused.  Hops  are  produced  in  the  counties  of  Surrey,  Worchester 
and  Hereford.  Hemp,  flax  and  some  other  useful  products  of  the  soil  are 
less  conspicuous. 

The  principal  fruit  trees  are  the  apple,  pear,  cherry  and  plum,  but 
many  others  are  cultivated  under  particularly  careful  circumstances. 

The  English  garden  produces  a  great  variety  of  pot-herbs,  most  of 
which  have  been  introduced  from  the  continent  within  the  last  three 
centuries. 

Of  the  useful  animals,  England  possesses  a  considerable  variety.  The 
draught-horses  are  remarkable  for  their  bulk,  generally  fine  condition  and 
great  strength.  The  race  and  riding  horses  have  been  improved  by  the 
best  blood  of  Arabia  and  Barbary.  There  are  excellent  breeds  of  both 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  the  pig  is  also  an  animal  in  prime  condition  and 
extensively  reared. 

Some  of  the  ancient  wild  animals  as  wolf,  boar  and  beaver  are  now 
extinct,  and  others  such  as  the  stag  and  wild-ox  are  very  rare.  The  hare, 
partridge  and  pheasant  are  the  chief  game  animals  —  grouse  being  only 
found  in  small  amount  in  some  of  the  northern  wolds. 

Most  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  birds,  insects,  etc.,  common  in  the 
same  latitude,  are  found  in  England.  The  nightingale  is  said  to  be  not 
heard  further  north  than  Yorkshire. 

The  rivers  present  trout,  perch,  etc.,  and  the  adjacent  seas  abound 
in  herring,  mackerel,  sole,  pilchard  and  other  edible  fish. 

Agriculture  in  England  is  in  a  progressive  state,  but  is  yet  not  nearly 
so  far  advanced  as  in  the  better  parts  of  Scotland.  Previous  to  the  18th 
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century  no  advance  had  been  made  from  the  most  simple  modes  of  tillage 
and  husbandry.  The  chief  improvements  since  then  are  thus  enumerated 
in  a  popular  work:  The  gradual  introduction  of  a  better  system  of  rota¬ 
tion.  Since  the  publication  of  Frills  horse-hoeing,  husbandry  and  other 
agricultural  works  from  1700  to  1750;  the  improvement  of  livestock,  com¬ 
menced  by  Bakewell  about  1760;  the  raised  drill  system  of  growing 
turnips,  the  use  of  lime,  and  the  convertible  husbandry  by  Pringle;  and 
more  especially  by  Dawson  about  1765;  the  improved  swing-plough  by 
Small  about  1790;  the  improved  threshing  machine,  by  Mickle  — 1795; 
the  field  culture  of  the  potato,  shortly  after  1750;  the  introduction  of  the 
Swedish  turnip  about  1790;  of  spring  wheat  about  1795;  of  summer  wheat, 
about  1800;  and  of  mangelwurtel  more  recently,  have  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  other  improved  breeds  of  animals  contributed  to  increase  the 
products  of  agriculture. 

As  the  enclosing  of  common  field  lands  and  wastes  and  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  mosses  and  marshes  have  contributed  to  increase  the  produce 
and  salubrity  of  the  general  surface  of  the  country,  Mr.  McCulloch  calcu¬ 
lates  that  twelve  millions  of  acres  are  cultivated  in  England. 

The  value  of  the  crops  is  estimated  by  the  same  writer  at  £-72,000,000. 
He  also  calculates  17,000,000  acres  of  pasture  land  as  producing 
£59,000,000. 

The  chief  defects  of  the  agricultural  system  of  England  are  in  the 
modes  of  tillage.  Cumbrous  machinery  is  employed  to  do  what  might 
be  better  done  by  a  lighter  and  cheaper  kind.  Thus  five  horses,  and 
even  more,  are  sometimes  seen  at  one  plough,  while  the  heaviest  lands 
in  Scotland  require  only  two. 

The  virtue  of  draining  is  scarcely  dreamt  of  in  many  districts  of 
England,  while  in  Scotland  it  is  in  some  places  doubling  the  produce, 
besides  improving  the  salubrity  of  the  climate.  English  farmers  are  too 
little  educated  to  be  ready  to  adopt  improved  modes  of  agriculture  and 
amongst  the  class  of  landlords,  these  have  hitherto  been  too  much  over¬ 
looked.  It  seems  surprising,  yet  is  quite  true,  that  in  districts  of  the 
Island  of  Great  Britain,  expensive  and  unproductive  modes,  scarcely  in 
the  least  better  than  those  which  prevailed  during  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  will  be  followed  without  the  least  suspicion  that  they  are  wrong, 
although  other  districts  which  might  be  reached  by  a  day’s  journey,  pre¬ 
sent  appearances  of  a  reflecting  skill  and  dexterity,  the  general  diffusion 
of  which  would  be  attended  with  incalculable  benefit  to  both  landlords 
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and  tenants.  It  is  gratifying  however,  to  know  that  this  state  of  things  is 
not  hkely  to  last  much  longer. 

The  Enghsh  nobility  and  gentry  are  now  supporting  an  agricultural 
association  which  is  to  proceed  after  the  manner  of  the  eminently  useful 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland  in  this  important  branch  of  the  national 
industry.  We  may  therefore  hope  in  another  generation  to  see  the  splen¬ 
did  soil  of  England  turned  to  its  full  account. 


THE  PEOPLE  —  THEIR  CHARACTER 

The  constituent  elements  of  the  English  population  are  to  be  traced 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  first  inhabitants  were  Britons,  probably 
a  mixed  Celtic  race,  and  who,  during  the  time  of  the  possession  of  the 
country  by  the  Romans  must  have  become  slightly  changed  by  the  odd 
mixture  of  that  race.  Upon  a  scattered  population  of  romanized  Britons 
came  the  great  wave  of  the  Saxon  invasion  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 

The  Britons  are  said  to  have  been  driven  to  the  West,  but  probably 
this  was  not  so  much  the  case  as  has  been  generally  thought,  for  it  is 
rarely  that  any  invasion  expels  the  mass  of  a  people  from  the  ground 
they  have  long  occupied.  After  this,  however,  the  predominant  element  of 
English  society  was  undoubtedly  Saxon;  the  Norman  conquest  only  add¬ 
ing  to  it  a  French  aristocracy  which  little  affected  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population.  The  English  therefore,  exclusive  of  the  Welsh,  who  are 
Britons  almost  unchanged,  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  main,  a  Teutonic 
people,  an  admixture  of  British,  or  Celtic,  entering  into  the  composition, 
always  in  less  and  less  measure  as  we  advance  from  Wales  towards  the 
Eastern  coasts  where  the  people  are  nearly  pure  Saxon. 

According  to  an  acute  writer,  the  Saxon  Englishman  is  distinguished 
from  other  races  by  a  stature  rather  low,  owing  chiefly  to  the  neck  and 
limbs  being  short:  by  the  trunk  and  vital  system  being  large  and  the 
complexion  ruddy  and  hair  fight,  and  by  the  face  being  broad;  the  fore¬ 
head  large  and  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  head  round  and  rather 
small.  In  his  walk  the  Englishman  ( understanding  by  this  name  the  Saxon 
Englishman)  rolls,  as  it  were,  on  his  centre.  This  is  caused  by  the  breadth 
of  the  trunk  and  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  limbs.  The  broader 
muscles  therefore,  of  the  former,  aid  progression  by  a  sort  of  rolling 
motion,  throwing  forward  first  one  side  and  then  another.  .  .  . 

The  mental  faculties  of  the  Englishman  are  not  absolutely  of  the  high¬ 
est  order,  but  the  absence  of  passion  gives  them  relatively  a  great  increase 
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and  leaves  a  mental  character  equally  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and 
its  practical  worth.  The  most  striking  of  those  points  in  English  charac¬ 
ter,  which  may  be  called  fundamental  are:  cool  observation,  unparalleled 
single-mindedness  and  patient  perseverance.  This  character  is  remarkably 
homogeneous. 

The  cool  observation  of  the  Englishman  is  the  foundation  of  some 
other  subordinate,  but  yet  important  points  in  his  character.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  real  curiosity,  but  absence  of  wonder, 
which  makes  the  nil  admirari  a  maxim  of  English  society.  It  is  greatly 
associated  also  with  that  reserve  for  which  the  English  are  not  less 
remarkable. 

The  single-mindedness  of  the  Enghshman  is  the  foundation  of  the 
sincerity  and  bluntness  which  are  perhaps  his  chief  characteristics,  which 
fit  him  so  well  for  the  business  of  life,  and  on  which  his  commercial 
character  depends,  which  make  him  hate  (if  he  can  hate  anything),  all 
crookedness  of  procedure,  and  which  alarm  him  even  at  the  insincerities 
and  compliances  of  politeness. 

The  perseverance  of  the  Englishman  is  the  foundation  of  that  habitude 
which  guides  so  many  of  his  own  actions  and  that  custom  in  which  he 
participates  with  all  his  neighbors.  It  is  this  which  makes  universal  rant, 
as  it  has  been  profanely  termed,  not  reasoning  the  basis  of  his  morals  and 
precedent,  not  justice  the  basis  of  his  jurisprudence.  But  it  is  this  also, 
which  when  his  rights  are  outraged,  produces  that  grumbling,  which 
when  distinctly  heard,  effectually  protects  them,  and  it  is  this  which 
creates  that  public  spirit  to  which  on  great  emergencies  he  rises  with  all 
his  fellow-countrymen,  and  in  which  he  persists  until  its  results  astonish 
even  the  nations  around  him. 

Now,  a  httle  reflection  will  show  that  of  the  three  fundamental  quah- 
ties  I  have  mentioned,  the  first  seeming  may  easily  be  less  amiable  than 
the  final  result  shall  be  useful  to  a  stranger  of  differently  constructed 
mind.  The  cold  observation  and  in  particular,  the  slowness  and  reserve 
which  must  accompany  it,  may  seem  unsociable,  but  they  are  insepa¬ 
rable  from  such  a  construction  of  mind,  and  they  indicate  not  pride,  but 
that  respect  for  his  feehngs  which  the  possessor  thinks  them  entitled  to, 
and  which  he  would  not  violate  in  others.  The  dignity  therefore  which,  in 
this  case  the  Englishman  feels,  is  not  hauteur;  and  he  is  rarely  insolent 
to  those  who  are  below,  as  timid  to  those  who  are  above  him. 

In  regard  to  the  absence  of  passion  from  the  English  mind;  it  is  this 
which  forbids  one  to  be  charmed  with  music;  to  laugh  at  comedy;  to 
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cry  at  tragedy;  to  show  any  symptom  of  joy  or  sorrow  in  the  accidents 
of  real  life  which  has  no  accurate  notion  of  grief  or  wretchedness,  and 
cannot  attach  any  sort  of  meaning  to  the  word  ecstasy,  and  which  for  all 
these  reasons  has  a  perfect  perception  of  whatever  is  ridiculous.  Hence, 
it  is  that  in  his  domestic,  his  social  and  his  public  relations,  it  is  perhaps 
less  afiFection  than  duty  that  guides  the  conduct  of  an  Englishman,  and  if 
anyone  question  the  moral  grandeur  which  this  sentiment  may  attain, 
let  him  call  to  mind  the  example  of  it,  which  just  before  the  victory  of 
Trafalgar  was  given  by  Nelson  in  the  simple  and  sublime  communication 
to  his  fleet,  "England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,”  which  is  the 
instance  that  equals  this  even  in  the  forged  records  of  Roman  Glory? 

Happily  too,  the  excess  of  hatred  is  as  little  known  to  the  Enghshman 
as  excess  of  love,  and  revenge  is  abhorrent  to  his  ...  ( unfinished  —  prob¬ 
ably  another  call  "All  hands  on  deck.”) 

Note:  The  above  was  evidently  an  exercise  in  his  task  of  self-improve¬ 
ment.  A  composition  reflecting  his  studies. 

Although  written  in  the  log  hook  of  the  "‘Voyage  in  the  Ship  Princess 
Victoria,''  the  following  was  dated  in  Glasgow  in  February  1839  —  four 
years  later. 


NIVONIA 

Being  a  number  of  resolutions  made  by  John  Niven  for  the  better 
regulation  of  his  leisure  time: 

Law  —  1st:  Taken  into  consideration  that  upon  ordinary  days,  I  have 
three  hours  and  a  half,  I  make  a  resolution  to  employ  the  whole  of  that 
time  in  reading,  unless  something  untoward  intervenes. 

Law  —  2nd:  As  it  sometimes  occurs  that  I  have  letters  to  write,  they 
must  always  be  written  after  and  above  the  three  hours  and  a  half  of 
reading. 

Law  — 3rd:  Unless  as  a  particular  favor  to  a  friend,  no  nights 
except  two  in  the  week  to  be  devoted  anywhere  but  at  home. 

Law  —  4th:  In  case  of  letting  a  book  from  the  hbrary  —  to  finish  it  be¬ 
fore  entering  upon  anything  else,  with  the  exception  of  newspapers  which 
may  be  read  on  all  opportunities. 

Law  — 10th:  Except  on  particular  occasions,  never  to  be  away  from 
home  after  11  —  at  night. 

©There  was  no  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th  law  in  the  document.  Perhaps  they  were 
omitted  from  an  original  draft,  being  considered  to  be  relatively  unimportant. 
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Law  —  11th:  If  perchance  a  friend  calls,  he  must  be  welcomed  and 
give  that  time  credit  for  reading. 

Law  —  12th:  Lose  no  time  by  idle  talk  or  frivoHties  in  the  house. 

Law  — 13th:  Only  three  pipes-full  of  tobacco  to  be  used  any  night, 
unless  when  devoted  to  letter  writing. 

Law  — 14th:  Unless  particularly  engaged,  employ  Friday  night  pur¬ 
suing  your  studies  —  Enghsh,  French,  Classical,  Dictionary,  etc. 

Law  —  15th:  A  chapter  of  the  Bible  to  be  read  every  night,  on  no  ac¬ 
count  to  be  neglected. 

Law  —  16th:  To  endeavor  by  all  possible  means  to  attain  information. 
To  be  civil,  courteous  and  obliging  to  everyone. 

With  a  wish  to  observe  the  above  laws,  by  the  help  of  Him  who  alone 
can  enable  me  to  do  so,  I  bind  myself  to  them  with  aU  sincerity. 

Glasgow,  February  28th,  1839 
(signed)  John  Niven 


MEMORANDA 


Left  Liverpool  in  Princess  Victoria . Sept.  7th,  1833 

Arrived  at  Hobart  Town . Jan.  4th,  1834 

Left  Hobart  Town  . Jan.  24th,  1834 

Arrived  at  Sydney  . Feb.  1834 

Left  Sydney  for  Calcutta  . Mar.  4th,  1834 

Arrived  at  Calcutta  . May  1834 

Calcutta  to  Hobart  Town  and  from 

thence  to  Sydney  —  Arrived  at  latter . Dec.  1834 

Left  Sydney  for  Liverpool . Feb.  28th,  1835 

Arrived  at  Liverpool . July  10th,  1835 


Then  went  home,  staying  some  time,  and  again  joined  the  ‘Trincess 
Victoria”  at  Liverpool,  and  sailed  to  Greenock,  from  thence  to  Bombay, 
via  Maderia. 

From  Bombay,  went  to  Calcutta  —  was  there  under  Lord  McBentick, 
as  governor.  Sailed  from  Calcutta  to  Madras,  and  from  thence  sailed 
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toward  Liverpool,  but  was  shipwrecked  oflF  Bourbon  — 473  miles  and 
took  to  our  boats.  From  thence  sailed  in  LaPrevoyante,  French  Frigate,  to 
Mauritus.  Sailed  from  thence  on  the  Augustus,  bound  to  London.  Left  her 
at  Dartmouth.  Stayed  at  Exeter  and  went  home,  via  Liverpool,  and 
arrived  home  the  day  of  mother  s  funeral. 

Was  at  home  considerable  time.  Joined  "Ramsay”  bound  to  Bombay. 
Sailed  in  "Ramsay”  for  Bombay  —  August  7,  1840.  In  Maulmein  first  time 
from  Bombay  —  June,  1841  —  from  thence  to  Calcutta  and  sailed  for 
Mauritus  and  was  again  in  Maulmein  January,  1842. 

Passed  the  Maderias,  January,  1841. 
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By  John  Niven,  Chief  Officer,  during  her  stay  in  Bombay 
and  on  her  passage  towards  London. 


This  certifies  that  I,  John  Niven,  at  present  in 
sound  mind  and  in  the  accustomed  use  of  my  faculties, 
at  my  little  cabin  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  boat, 
do  hereby  record  my  wish  and  desire  that  in  event  of 
my  being  called  to  my  account  ere  I  reach  Britain, 
that  this  Diary  of  transactions,  entirely  personal,  be 
forwarded  to  my  dear  brother,  Hugh  Niven,  at  present 
living  in  Glasgow. 

That  it  will  interest  him  to  read  of  the  trifles  at 
which  his  brother  was  engaged  —  and  in  this  book  re¬ 
lated,  whilst  Hving  on  board  the  “Ramsay”  —  in  token 
of  which  I  hereby  attach  my  signature. 

(Signed)  John  Niven 
Indian  Ocean 
3rd,  10  mo.  1842 
Lat.  .12.12  South 
71.18  East 


Witness : 
Nobody 
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PREFACE 

As  it  is  a  customary  thing  to  prefix  a  small  matter  of  ex¬ 
planation  at  the  beginning  of  all  books,  I  here  beg  leave  to 
introduce  my  reasons  for  writing  this  diary. 

Know  then,  polite  reader,  after  a  lengthened  experience,  I 
have  found  that  the  recording  of  events  during  a  day  s  duties, 
has  produced  a  great  deal  of  consolation  and  pleasure  not  only 
in  the  recording,  but  in  the  after  perusal,  whereby  the  past 
events  can  at  any  time  be  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  present 
occurrences,  and  so  destroy  partly,  the  monotonous  scene  of  a 
sailors  fife. 

Another  weighty  reason  for  this  scriptum  is  to  shew  dear 
friends  the  passing  thoughts  of  a  mind,  which  from  the  absence 
of  the  possessor,  they  have  no  other  means  of  knowing  and  the 
which,  I  have  every  cause  to  know,  will  tend  to  interest  them. 

I  shall  make  no  distinction,  everybody  from  the  Captain  to 
the  cook  will  be  introduced  —  if  they  should  appear  at  all  promi¬ 
nent  during  any  of  the  days  which  this  will  be  written. 

Determined  however,  “Nothing  to  extenuate,  nor  add  aught 
in  malice”  —  So  now  after  this  statement,  I  presume  I  may 
commence. 

Bombay  Harbour 
7th  month  — 20th,  1842 
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SfflP  “RAMSAY”  IN  BOMBAY  HARBOR 

Wednesday,  July  20th,  1842:  At  45  minutes  past  five  this  morning, 
awoke  from  a  refreshing  sleep,  got  up  and  went  forward  to  call  the  crew; 
after  which  committed  myself  to  God  in  prayer.  At  6  a.m.,  turned  the 
people  to;  and  feeling  a  shght  attack  of  diarrhea,  took  a  definite  potion 
of  that  necessary  evil,  physic. 

Employed  this  day  getting  out  logs  of  timber.  In  consequence  of  the 
tempestuous  state  of  the  weather,  did  not  succeed  well.  Seventy  cases  of 
cinnamon  came  on  board  as  passengers.  I  fancy  they  are  on  their  way  to 
join  the  plumcake  ingredients  for  December  31st. 

After  tea,  attended  the  meeting  for  religious  edification,  and  at  8  p.m., 
in  the  absence  of  the  Captain,  conducted  worship  with  the  crew;  after 
which,  employed  myself  reading,  writing  and  conversing  with  my  worthy 
brother-officer  “Laing”  until  Captain  Hamlin  came  on  board  —  after 
which,  engaged  in  my  private  devotions,  and  went  to  bed. 

Thursday,  July  21st,  1842:  About  the  same  hour  as  yestermom  —  I  was 
engaged  swallowing  a  drop  of  tea,  after  having  called  the  villagers.  A 
most  tempestuous  day.  Very  httle  done  in  the  way  of  discharging.  This 
evening  at  7:30  p.m.,  attended  a  meeting  in  the  sailor’s  apartment,  relative 
to  tee-totalism,  after  which  at  family  worship  in  the  cabin,  wrote  up  the 
cargo  and  log-books;  read  and  wrote  a  little  for  my  own  amusement,  and 
jumped  into  bed. 

Still  blowing  very  hard,  with  a  heavy  swell  from  the  southward  and 
westward. 


Archibald  Sutherland 
member  of  the  crew 

The  subject,  whose  name  appears  at  the  head  of  this  sheet,  is  acting 
in  the  double  capacity  of  Painter  and  Steward  on  board. 

He  is  a  man  I  should  say  about  35  —  rather  short  in  stature,  happy 
physiogamy,  and  a  decided  character  on  the  ship;  kind  and  generous  to 
a  degree,  and  1  may  safely  add,  as  well  meaning  a  man  as  ever  my 
conversation  did  cope  withal. 

The  reason  I  have  introduced  him  thus  early  is:  as  I  may  often  mention 
him  while  recounting  the  events  of  a  day,  I  chose  that  he  might  not  then 
have  to  be  introduced. 
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I  am  often  amused  at  his  solicitude  for  my  comfort.  1  hear  however, 
that  individually  sometimes,  that  it  calls  forth  laughter  oftener  than 
thanks. 


Louis  de  Silva 
member  of  the  crew 

A  Portuguese  Indian,  a  native  of  Goa,  on  the  Malabar  coast.  His  age 
runs  about  49  years.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  —  a  seaboy.  In  the  middle 
part  — an  officers  servant.  Now,  the  ex-cook  of  the  "‘Ramsay.'* 

Poor  old  man!  On  board  the  ship  he  is  a  quiet,  inoffensive,  dirty  old 
man  — knows  nothing  scarcely  about  cooking  save  curry-making,  and 
as  for  taste,  if  he  ever  had  the  faculty,  he  has  never  exhibited  in  on  board. 
If  the  viands,  etc.,  are  properly  seasoned,  'tis  done  by  chance. 

I  know  one  day  he  was  presented  with  a  vile  mixture  which  he  drank 
off,  supposing  it  to  be  brandy!  This  is  his  vanity  —  the  love  of  intoxicating 
liquors  whenever  he  can  procure  them,  which  he  has  indulged  in  so  long 
that  he  has  received  the  title  of  “sot." 

Friday,  luly  22nd,  1842:  The  same  dreary,  squally  weather  as  yester¬ 
day  assailed  me  on  my  passage  to  call  the  men  this  morning  at  5:30  a.m., 
however,  little  else  may  be  expected  this  month. 

This  day,  commenced  to  stow  cargo  in  the  hold  for  London.  A  happy 
exercise  — how  powerfully  does  it  tend  to  awaken  ideas  of  home.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  already  drawn  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  anticipa¬ 
tion.  There  is  only  one  thing  now  that  at  all  mars  my  enjoyment,  which 
is  from  the  nature  of  the  weather.  I  cannot  get  the  timber  out  quick 
enough. 

About  2  or  4  p.m.,  Louis  de  Silva,  the  cook,  came  on  board  drunk 
after  an  eight-day's  cruise.  He  is  now  unshipped  for  his  behaviour,  and 
another  cook  appointed,  much  to  the  old  gentleman’s  annoyance.  Stupid 
old  mani  ( He  cannot  be  persuaded  of  the  evil  consequences  of  drinking. ) 

This  day  ends  with  very  heavy  gusts  of  wind  and  much  rain,  and 
having  been  out  in  it  today,  I  feel  very  ready  for  bed,  to  which  place  I 
shall  shape  my  course  after  worship.  Good  night!! 

Saturday,  luly  23rd,  1842:  Awoke  at  5  a.m.  by  the  rats,  who  were 
regahng  themselves  on  a  bruised  part  of  my  large  toe.  I  had  lain  down 
on  my  chest  to  ruminate  after  writing  my  log,  then  fell  asleep  until 
aroused  by  those  predit  desperadoes. 
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Employed  discharging  timber.  The  weather  is  wretched.  I  never  ex¬ 
perienced  heavier  gusts,  and  then  the  rain  is  dismal  for  day  clothing, 
dampening  aU  a  persons  warmer  feehngs. 

At  8  p.m.  my  worthy  governor  being  ashore,  assembled  the  crew  for 
evening  prayers,  after  which  read  and  wrote  a  httle  to  occupy  the  time 
until  the  Captain  should  come,  as  it  is  a  point  of  nautical  etiquette  for 
the  Mate  to  receive  him  at  the  gangway. 

’Tis  my  painful  duty  “as  the  editors  say’"  — to  record  an  accident 
today.  John  Noscoe,  seaman,  had  the  end  of  his  middle  finger  taken  off 
by  the  winch.  I  was  somewhat  amused  at  the  chap,  he  took  it  so  cooly, 
laughing  as  if  it  were  fim,  however  "tis  somewhat  of  his  natmre  to  take 
things  easy  —  I  feel  sorry  to  say. 

John  Noscoe 
a  member  of  the  crew 

The  owner  of  this  cognomen  (the  man  who  met  with  the  accident) 
is  a  man  about  26  —  low  in  stature  —  red  hair  and  whiskers,  small  twin¬ 
kling  blue  eyes,  and  to  add  to  his  appearance,  has  a  pair  of  rings  in  his 
^'listeners,”  evidently  misplaced  —  they  should  have  been  in  his  nose. 

He  is  a  decided  groveller,  most  inordinately  lazy.  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  saw  him  sick.  Indeed,  it  has  often  been  a  question  with  me  whether 
he  would  hurry  himself  to  save  his  life!  I  never  beheld  a  man  of  his 
colour  so  inert.  I  make  no  doubt  he  would  have  answered  admirably  for  a 
Dutch  Burghomaster,  for  he  is  ''at  home'"  in  bed,  or  with  a  pipe  stuck  in 
his  cheek.  Devoid  of  feelings  —  you  could  no  more  hurt  him  by  working 
on  them  than  you  could  an  Irishmans  pig,  by  attempting  to  insult  it.  I 
could  worse  spare  another  man! 

William  Cowans 
a  member  of  the  crew 

A  young  man  aged  from  20  to  23,  red  hair,  dead  blue  eyes,  tall,  stout 
and  blubbery.  Character:  indolent,  careless  and  an  excessive  relish  for 
quantities  of  food  and  copious  supplies  of  sleep.  Entered  as  a  Surgeon  on 
the  Articles,  but  with  no  more  title  to  the  appellation  than  I  have  to  be  a 
nobleman.  Joined  at  the  Mauritius  to  book  his  passage  to  Bombay,  but 
Twould  not  fatigue  twelve  mosquitoes  what  he  did.  Taken  in  by  the 
Captain  out  of  charity,  as  he  stated  he  wished  to  go  to  Bombay.  On  the 
passage  he  discovered  he  had  an  uncle  in  Persia,  to  whom  he  wished  to 
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proceed.  Penniless  and  sans  clothing,  save  what  the  Captain  and  I  fur¬ 
nished  him,  he  asked,  and  obtained  a  passage  on  a  government  cruiser, 
hound  thither,  on  his  consenting  to  pay  £10  mess  money,  to  which  he 
agreed,  without  the  least  idea  as  to  wither  he  would  procure  it. 

Things  remained  in  this  state  until  yesterday,  the  time  appointed  for 
the  vessel’s  departure,  when  he  came  to  me  wondering  where  he  would 
get  the  required  money.  1  stated  I  thought  he  would  have  done  well  to 
have  considered  this  before,  but  as  it  was,  I  should  recommend  his  work¬ 
ing  for  it. 

He  then  expressed  the  same  wonder  to  the  Captain  in  the  same  terms 
upon  which  he  told  him  he  had  better  apply  for  a  situation  ashore  and 
thus  earn  the  amount,  but  this  advice  did  not  meet  his  disease  of  laziness, 
therefore  he  packed  up  this  traps  and  went  ashore  with  the  intention  of 
going  to  wonder,  with  the  officers  of  the  vessel,  whether  they  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  bill  upon  his  uncle,  to  be  paid  upon  the  arrival  at  the 
Persian  Gulf.  I  fear  however,  they  wont  understand  him. 

Thursday,  July  28th,  1842:  After  eight  hours  sleep  well  attended  to,  I 
turned  out  at  the  solicitations  of  my  friend  Archy,  he  have  backed  his 
reasons  with  a  cup  of  hot  tea.  This  day  employed  taking  in  and  stowing 
cargo.  The  weather  is  a  httle  more  moderate  today,  inasmuch  I  did  not 
get  wet  through  my  clothes  for  the  first  time  these  last  18  working  days. 

1  was  a  little  amused  at  my  friend  Archy;  in  the  heat  of  an  argument, 
he  came  out  with  one  of  his  ever-ready  axioms  “that  if  he  put  a  piece  of 
beef  in  the  oven,  it  would  stay  there  until  it  came  out.”  What  this  went 
to  prove,  I  know  not.  I  had  not  an  opportunity  to  inquire. 

The  place  upon  which  I  sit  is  so  very  sore  that  I  cannot  write  with 
any  degree  of  pleasure,  so  I  shall  merely  mention  that  I  expect  to  go  to 
bed  nearly  immediately. 

Friday,  July  29,  1842:  Was  invited  to  turn  out  by  my  friend  the 
Painter,  by  stating  as  a  reason  very  convincing,  that  if  1  did  not  get  up 
the  tea  would  be  cauld  ( cold ) . 

Our  friend  the  doctor  came  on  board  again  today,  not  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  convincing  any  person  of  their  right  to  furnish  him  with  Jo  10. 
What  he  intends  to  do,  he  alone  knows.  I  fear  he  will  be  compelled  to 
work  in  support  of  a  never-ceasing-to-crave  stomach. 

After  the  business,  the  day  was  ended,  tea  swallowed  and  public 
worship  attended,  sat  down  and  wrote  up  the  cargo  and  log-books,  after 
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which  proceeded  to  record  my  own  doings  during  the  day,  which  when 
finished,  I  shall  read  a  little  and  sleep  a  great  deal. 

Saturday ,  July  30th,  1842:  A  wise  man  once  remarked  in  my  hearing  “if 
you  set  a  day,  it  will  come,”  and  I  believe  he  was  right,  for  here  I  am  at 
the  close  of  a  week  —  and  who  would  have  thought  it? 

About  100  tons  of  homeward-bound  cargo  in  clean,  washed  decks, 
and  I  have  coiled  up  my  labours,  humanly  speaking,  for  a  week,  but  alas! 
I  am  so  tired  that  I  cannot  sentimentalize,  so  I  will  wash  and  shave,  which 
will  answer  a  better  purpose. 

After  prayers  in  the  cabin,  I  turned  in  and  never  awoke  until  3  a.m., 
and  then  I  only  turned  over. 

Sabbath,  July  31, 1842:  Turned  out  at  my  own  suggestion  and  took  a 
walk  on  the  poop,  after  which  dressed  and  went  ashore  for  the  gentleman 
who  was  to  ofiiciate  on  board  —  but  after  waiting  a  considerable  time,  I 
came  away  without  him,  and  brought  off  a  cat,  which  animal  we  have 
much  need  on  board,  so  that  my  trip  was  not  altogether  profitless,  although 
fruitless  as  far  as  ministers  were  concerned.  After  I  came  on  board,  felt 
unwell  from  severe  headache.  Went  to  bed,  at  which  place  I  remained 
until  Monday. 

Tuesday,  August  2nd,  1842:  Employed  busily  all  day  taking  on  cargo 
and  disputing  with  the  black  boatmen.  It  takes  a  person  to  be  exceedingly 
watchful  of  them,  for  greater  cheats  never  existed  than  the  “Bombay 
Hoory  Wallahs.” 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  weather  has  experienced  a 
decided  change  for  the  better. 

Some  foolish  Captain  has  shipped  our  ci-devant  doctor  at  Jo  5  per 
mensem.  Really  some  people  get  through  the  world  without  a  struggle. 

Wednesday,  August  3rd,  1842:  Such  a  sameness  that  I  need  only  state 
that  today  may  be  characterized  as  producing  another  fleeting  instance  of 
the  rapid  flight  of  time,  and  a  day  less  from  eternity.  Nothing  more  or  less. 

Thursday,  August  11th,  1842:  This  day  is  characterized  by  the  same 
uncharitable  appearance  of  weather,  as  I  mentioned  during  the  latter  days 
of  last  month.  However,  it  is  of  immense  importance  that  such  be  the 
state  of  it,  as  otherwise  the  crops  would  be  burned  throughout  India. 

The  latter  part  of  this  day  our  temperance  meeting  was  honored  by 
the  presence  of  the  Arch  Deacon  of  Bombay,  who  at  some  length  devel¬ 
oped  his  ideas  on  tee-totalism,  insofar  as  they  were  related  to  the  religion 
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of  Jesus  —  I  think  I  never  before  heard  such  a  happy  and  weU  constructed 
speech.  We  also  had  the  pleasure  of  a  Dr.  Graham  s  company  —  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  whom  I  shall  say  more  some  day  soon. 

I  could  not  help  being  powerfully  struck  at  a  case  which  had  come 
judicially  under  his  notice  this  day;  the  fact  was,  that  three  fine  young 
men  belonging  to  the  78th  Highlander,  who  having  got  drunk,  fell  into  the 
moat  which  surrounds  the  Fort,  and  the  three  were  drowned.  They  had 
not  arrived  more  than  five  days  ago.  Mysterious  are  thy  ways.  Oh  God! 
I  could  not  help  reflecting  thou  sparest  these  unhappy  men  whilst  tra¬ 
versing  the  mighty  ocean,  and  called  them  hence  so  quickly  and  so 
unlikely  after  their  safe  disembarkation. 

Saturday,  August  13th,  1842:  The  last  day  of  another  week,  and  still 
employed  taking  in  cargo.  Having  asked  leave,  went  ashore  after  6  p.m. 
and  stayed  all  night  with  the  American  missionaries  at  Bycullah.  The 
two  gentlemen  seem  to  be  nice  Christians;  joined  in  their  family  worship 
and  turned  into  bed. 

Sabbath,  August  14, 1842:  After  suffering  all  night  from  the  unceasing 
attacks  of  mosquitoes,  I  got  up  at  5:30  a.m.,  dressed  and  took  a  walk.  The 
morn  was  sufiBciently  cool  to  be  pleasant,  and  I  enjoyed  it  much.  After 
breakfast,  attended  native  worship  in  the  Marathi  tongue,  after  which 
heard  some  Hindoo  youths  reading  the  Bible.  Returned  from  there,  took 
dinner,  and  went  over  to  the  Scottish  Mission  Chapel  and  heard  native 
worship,  after  which  was  an  English  service,  then  taking  a  buggy,  drove 
down  to  Colabah,  at  which  place  chartered  a  palanquin  and  visited  Mrs. 
Wilson’s  grave;  from  whence  proceeded  to  witness  some  Hindoo  burning. 
Then  took  a  buggy  and  drove  out  to  my  lodgings  at  Bycullah. 

After  tea  and  family  worship,  went  to  bed  much  tired  after  my  day’s 
rambling. 

Monday,  August  15,  1842:  Awoke  early  suffering  greatly  by  the  low 
annoyances  —  mosquitoes.  After  breakfast  took  a  buggy  and  drove  into 
the  town.  Shifted  my  apparel  there,  and  hiring  a  palanquin,  sallied  out 
to  the  Scottish  Academical  Institution  and  there  listened  with  much  inter¬ 
est  to  the  natives  studying  Moral  Philosophy.  After  that  went  to  the 
Bazaar,  bought  some  articles  and  wound  up  the  day  by  dining  with  Dr. 
Graham.  Came  on  board  heartily  tired  of  terra-firma. 

Wednesday,  August  17th,  1842:  Found  myself  at  5  a.m.  on  my  chest, 
on  which  smooth  surface  I  had  slept  from  the  night  previous.  I  am  aware 
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that  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  trust  myself,  in  a  recumbent  posture  after 
sunset  —  but  nothing  serves  as  a  warning. 

Monday,  August  22nd,  1842:  A  httle  more  moderate  today;  employed 
taking  in  cargo.  After  tea,  wrote  several  letters  to  various  parts  of  the 
globe.  Read  a  while  and  went  to  bed  at  midnight,  pleased  with  the  Word 
(Bible)  —  myself,  and  everything  around  me. 

Wednesday,  August  24, 1842:  From  the  violence  of  the  weather  and  the 
heaviness  of  the  rain,  a  total  cessation  of  all  labours,  for  which  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  sorry  —  as  the  longer  we  are  detained  here,  the  farther  wiU 
winter  be  advanced  in  the  Channel,  and  the  greater  hkelihood  of  adverse 
winds.  But  I  suppose  these  things  are  best  unthought  of. 

I  know  not  anything  beyond  our  usual  meeting  tonight,  aft  which  I 
felt  peculiarly  happy,  and  after  reading  a  while,  turned  in. 

Monday,  August  29th,  1842:  Often  I  have  been  compelled  by  want  of 
leisure  to  alter  my  plans  relative  to  this  diary,  but  I  am  resolved  if  God 
spares  me  to  proceed  on  the  voyage,  to  make  it  a  trifle  more  decent. 

This  day  all  hands  hanging  on  the  stack  (a  significant  term  used 
amongst  sailors  to  express  doing  nothing).  Busied  reading  for  the  most 
part  during  my  own  time,  little  inclined  to  writing,  as  people  seldom  are. 
After  a  day  s  soaking,  saved  14  puncheons  ( 84  wine  gallons )  of  water  to¬ 
day  from  the  poop  by  means  of  spouts.  I  mention  this  merely  to  express 
a  faint  idea  of  the  quantity  of  rain  falling. 

Friday,  September  2nd,  1842:  This  day  has  verified  my  predictions, 
being  wet  and  squally.  Received  little  cargo  today.  Did  not  do  much 
today  save  lounge,  a  tiresome  occupation  to  a  novice. 

The  Captain  is  staying  ashore  tonight.  Busied  myself  reading,  writing 
and  sleeping  until  midnight,  when  my  intentions  were  decided  by 
somnolence.  Unfortunately  I  did  not  turn  in  last  night,  but  fell  on  my 
chest  and  there  tarried  till  morning. 

Saturday,  September  3rd,  1842:  A  very  miserable  day  and  one  in  which 
little  work  was  done.  Cargo  decidedly  scarce;  weather  but  indifferent 
and  hands  idle.  However,  I  feel  much  happiness  that  'tis  Saturday,  and 
that  I  have  the  immediate  prospect  of  a  day  s  mental  and  physical  rest. 

Learned  today  that  we  are  to  sea  in  a  day  or  two  hence  —  alas!  There 
is  an  abundance  of  work  before  me  ere  this  happy  season  cometh.  I 
certainly  wish  to  leave  this  place,  but  I  wish  to  have  all  ready  to  meet  any 
sea  fight. 
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Sabbath,  September  4th,  1842:  This  day  commences  much  more  aus¬ 
piciously,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  refreshing  breeze  and  clear  weather 
throughout.  The  American  missionary  gave  us  a  very  dry  and  sohd  sermon 
on  a  theme  which  has  abundant  scope,  viz:  this  is  a  faithful  saying,  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation  —  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  see 
and  to  save  lost  sinners. 

After  sermon,  went  ashore  and  dined  with  a  Christian  friend  Dr. 
Graham,  after  which  called  on  board  Ship  Brosbournebury  and  saw  a 
sick  friend.  Attended  prayers  in  the  evening  on  board,  and  turned  in  to 
bed  early. 

Tuesday,  September  6th,  1842:  Commenced  hypocritically  to  wit: 
gentle  zephyrs  and  clear,  pleasant  weather.  People  employed  taking  in 
cargo,  water  and  ship’s  stores.  Latter  part,  breezy,  squally  and  very 
rainy. 

This  day  succeeded  in  filhng  the  Main  Hold  —  and  at  which  I  learned 
we  were  to  commence  and  clear  away  for  sea.  Every  person  and  thing  is 
now  assuming  an  air  of  bustle,  which  be  it  known  is  ever  the  case  on 
board  of  a  ship  two  or  three  days  previous  to  her  departure,  although  she 
may  have  lain  a  twelve-months  in  port.  Busy  squaring  my  little  accounts 
up  at  my  leisure. 

Thursday,  September  8th,  1842:  This  day  turned  out  excellently  for 
our  business.  Employed  all  day  clearing  away  for  sea;  took  the  turns  out 
of  the  cables,  preparatory  to  unmooring. 

This  evening,  pilot  came  on  board  directing  me  to  heave  up  one  of 
the  anchors,  previous  to  his  coming  at  9  a.m.  the  following  day.  This 
day  also.  Captain  Stevenson,  from  Ship  Belvedere  of  Belfast,  called  and 
introduced  himself  to  me;  gave  me  a  fund  of  information  about  lumber, 
and  desired  in  return,  that  I  should  call  upon  his  wife. 

Clearing  away  my  cabin  for  sea,  and  other  important  matters  until 
bed  time. 

Friday,  September  9th,  1842:  Such  a  love  of  a  day  throughout  the  most 
sanguine  could  not  expect.  At  9  a.m.  pilot  came  on  board  —  a  gentleman. 
I  mention  this  as  he  is  the  solitary  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  Western 
India. 

At  3  p.m.,  both  anchors  up,  dropping  down  with  the  first  of  the  ebb 
tide.  At  5  p.m.  —  let  go  the  anchor  in  the  rock  station  off  the  light  house 
about  3  miles,  squared  things  up  a  little,  washed  down  and  sent  the 
people  below. 
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Long  yarns  about  various  subjects  with  the  Captain  after  prayers _ 

after  which  finished  a  letter  I  had  on  the  stock,  and  turned  in. 

Saturday,  September  10th,  1842:  Doing  little  but  “snugging  the  decks” 

until  3:30  p.m.  when  we  hove  up,  and  making  all  sail,  proceeded  to  beat 
down  the  harbour. 

At  4  p.m.,  passed  the  inner  light  ship;  at  5  p.m.,  the  lighthouse;  at 
6  p.m.  passed  the  outer  hght  vessel  where  we  discharged  the  pilot  and 
held  our  way  outside.  Light  winds  and  clear. 

At  8  p.m.  —  chose  watches,  and  it  being  my  first  watch,  ascended 
the  poop,  but  bye-the-bye,  this  commences  the  Sea  Log  -  "Adieu  Bombay 
—  a  long  one  I  hope.  I  have  had  some  annoyances  in  thee,  and  wish  not 
to  visit  thy  tempestuous  harbour  in  the  Southwest  Monsoon.” 


SHIP  "RAMSAY”  ON  THE  PASSAGE  TO  LONDON 

Sabbath,  September  11, 1842:  Turned  out  at  4  a.m.  and  drowsy  being 
the  order  of  the  morning  —  took  a  hearty  pinch  of  snuflF  and  descended  to 
my  station  — the  poop.  Nice  pleasant  refreshing  little  breeze;  the  land 
still  visible.  This  day  has  arrived  quite  opportunely.  Do  you  perceive, 
my  friendly  reader,  its  answer  has  a  kind  of  period,  between  the  leaving 
off  harbour  duties,  and  commencing  the  sea  fights,  i.e.,  we  have  a  breath¬ 
ing  time  by  it,  which  had  another  day  been  in  its  stead,  would  not  have 
been. 

Spent  the  day  happily  and  I  trust  profitably.  Turned  in  at  10  p.m.,  it 
being  my  first  watch  below. 

Monday,  September  12, 1842:  Being  as  by  duty  called,  on  deck  from 
midnight  until  4  a.m.,  i.e.,  to  stand  my  watch  —  turned  in  at  4  a.m.  and 
woke  from  a  sweet  and  refreshing  slumber  a  little  before  8  a.m.;  read 
a  little  and  commended  myself  to  God,  and  then  went  on  deck. 

Employed  with  the  people  unbending  the  new  sails  and  bending  the 
old  ones,  as  the  weather  is  unaccountably  very  beautiful  —  nothing  but 
light  and  favourable  winds  instead  of  the  dark,  squally,  adverse  winds 
of  the  Southwest  Monsoon.  Really!  God  is  very  kind  to  us  undeserving 
creatures  —  you  mayhap,  reader,  will  see  nothing  strange  in  this.  I  will 
explain.  This  month  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  worst  month  in  the 
S.W.  Monsoon,  and  in  consequence,  we  had  our  new  sails  bent  to  com¬ 
pete  with  it,  when  lo!  the  weather  is  mild,  the  sky  is  clear,  and  we  are  going 
away  before  the  gentle  Northwest  wind,  whilst  "tis  customary  at  this 
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season  to  have  to  contend  with  violent  and  adverse  winds  for  every  mile 
down  the  Arabian  Sea. 

Had  the  first  watch,  viz:  from  8  to  12  —  nearly  a  dead  calm  with  a 
lovely  moon  shining. 

Tuesday,  September  13, 1842:  Turned  out  as  by  right  and  duty  bound 
at  4  a.m.  Winds  fight  still.  Washed  decks  and  knocked  about  until  break¬ 
fast  time,  when  the  next  four  hours  being  mine,  commenced  to  read, 
write  and  amuse  myself,  as  my  wont  is  at  sea. 

At  1  p.m.  —  commenced  again  with  all  hands  to  stow  anchors  and 
put  the  cable  below.  I  do  not  like  this  system  of  all  hands  in  the  afternoon. 

I  never  yet  saw  it  productive  of  good. 

To  a  novice  in  sea  matters,  this  without  explanation  is  unintelligible. 
The  thing  is  simply  —  I  wish  that  as  the  crew  are  divided  equally,  and  as 
they  watch  and  work  each  alternate  four  hours  at  night,  the  rule  should 
be  extended  to  the  day.  This,  my  worthy  Captain  does  not  see  through, 
therefore  he  bids  me  employ  everybody  from  1  to  6  p.m.  I  know  that  it 
works  seriously  for  the  quick  taking-in  of  sail  at  night,  as  people  not  get¬ 
ting  the  due  quantity  of  relaxation  naturally  will  not  exert  themselves  at 
night. 

Feeling  very  unwell,  took  medicine  and  stated  my  intention  of  not 
doing  duty  during  the  night.  Gave  the  Third  Mate  charge  of  my  watch, 
and  turned  into  bed,  very  sick. 

Wednesday,  September  14th,  1842:  Very  unwell  today.  Still  off  duty  at 

II  forenoon.  Captain  came  to  my  cabin  and  asked  my  opinion  of  giving 
the  crew  watch.  Stated  as  my  firm  opinion  that  it  was  the  best  policy, 
and  would  be  productive  of  both  peace  and  happiness.  Desired  me  to  give 
orders  for  its  adoption.  Weather  still  lovely  and  fair. 

Thursday,  September  15th,  1842:  Felt  much  better  today,  although  1 
had  an  uneasy  night.  Time  passes  heavily  on  a  sick  couch.  Weather  as 
yesterday.  Ruminating  on  old  friends  and  acquaintances  much  these  24 
hours. 

Friday,  September  16th,  1842:  A  great  deal  better  today.  Sitting  in  the 
Captain’s  room  reading  mostly  all  day.  Think  if  1  continue  so  well  as  I  am 
at  present,  shall  resume  duties  tomorrow. 

I  see  by  the  reckoning  we  are  slipping  down  the  coast,  being  now  360 
miles  to  the  Southward  of  Bombay. 

Staid  on  deck  with  my  watch  until  midnight  —  went  to  bed. 
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Saturday,  September  17, 1842:  Eight  days  ago,  lying  in  Bombay  with 
anchor  down.  Here  we  are  all  sails  set,  and  all  things  going  on  like  a 
populous  village  of  years  standing.  There  is  no  commotion,  everybody 
and  everything  in  their  respective  places.  I  have  not  enjoyed  my  time  so 
much  these  three  months  — I  should  say  beyond  doubt,  no  place  hke 
the  sea! 

Took  charge  of  my  watch  today,  being  quite  well  again  —  God  be 
praised! 

Sabbath,  September  18th,  1842:  Commenced  squally,  with  variable 
winds.  At  8  a.m.,  being  my  watch,  ascended  the  observatory  (alias  the 
poop).  Twice  the  ship  taken  aback,  with  squalls,  and  all  studding-sails 
set.  People  called  out  of  chirrch,  took  in  the  studding-sails  and  squared 
away  to  a  strong  breeze. 

In  the  afternoon  amused  myself  reading,  and  (I  blush  to  own)  sleep¬ 
ing.  Watch  from  4  to  6  p.m.  Nasty  looking  night  —  hazy  with  rain. 

Attended  worship  from  6  to  8  p.m.  in  the  cabin,  after  which  being  my 
last  watch,  went  on  deck  and  saw  a  squall  rising.  Took  in  the  small  sails 
just  in  time  to  experience  the  wisdom  of  the  manoeuvre.  Strong  breezes, 
squally  and  cloudy  until  midnight,  went  below  at  that  time. 

Monday,  September  19th,  1842:  Turned  out  at  4  a.m.,  found  my 
worthy  friend  Johnny  Laing  had  given  her  the  studding-sails,  and  the 
breeze  seeming  steady,  with  a  view  of  furthering  his  views  of  making 
the  most  of  a  fair  wind,  I  gave  her  all  the  httle  cloths. 

Breakfast  time  — my  watch  being  finished  and  having  masticated  a 
trifle,  proceeded  to  snug  my  httle  cabin.  Employed  until  dinner  hour 
amongst  my  amusements,  the  least  was  not  reading  over  old  letters  from 
dear  and  distant  friends. 

Afternoon  —  heavy  squalls  with  much  rain.  Took  in  all  the  httle  kites 
and  reefed  the  topsails,  very  heavy  swell.  Ship  labouring  much.  The  night 
was  pleasant,  a  fine  moon  and  a  strong  breeze.  Went  below  at  8  o'clock. 

Tuesday,  September  20th,  1842:  Enjoyed  my  watch  from  midnight 
until  4  a.m.  very  much,  thinking  about  home  and  the  pleasant  meetings 
there  three  months  hence. 

Turned  out  again  at  8  o'clock.  Busy  about  various  jobs.  At  meridian, 
the  after-tackle  on  the  quarter-boat  carried  away  and  fell  alongside. 
Called  all  hands,  hove  the  ship  to,  and  with  much  difficulty,  succeeded  in 
getting  them  on  board.  After  which  pulled  away  upon  the  ship,  and  shook 
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out  all  reefs  to  a  love  of  a  breeze.  Nasty  swell  quite  discomposes  me  for 
writing.  Watch  on  deck  from  8  to  midnight. 

Wednesday,  September  21st,  1842:  Turned  out  at  4  a.m.  and  busied 
about  many  matters  until  breakfast  time.  After  breakfast  read  awhile. 
Took  an  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  find  we  are  128  miles  to  the  Northward 
of  the  Equator.  The  weather  is  certainly  lovely  in  the  extreme.  1  have 
never  experienced  prettier  weather  above  the  fine.  Employed  variously 
about  the  rigging  all  day,  and  in  the  evening,  turned  in  at  8  p.m. 

The  gear  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  her  crew,  have  much  need  of  getting 
home  for  repair  —  being  all  ready  for  the  newest  fashion. 

Thursday,  September  22,  1842:  Commenced  with  a  beautiful  sky  and 
gentle  breeze.  Watch  on  deck  from  12  midnight  to  4  a.m.  Walked  the 
deck  the  whole  four  hours  without  speaking  to  anyone,  my  thoughts  en¬ 
grossing  the  whole  of  my  attention. 

Turned  out  at  6  a.m.  and  made  a  number  of  desperate  efforts  to  read, 
but  alas!  the  book  fell  from  my  hands  about  a  dozen  times,  which  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  desist. 

On  deck  from  8  until  noon.  Find  we  are  within  twelve  miles  from  the 
line.  In  the  afternoon,  amused  myself  in  my  cabin,  and  at  7  p.m.  attended 
the  tee-total  meeting  in  the  forecastle.  Watch  on  deck  from  8  until  mid¬ 
night.  Not  liking  the  looks  of  the  weather,  took  in  the  royals  and  flying 
jib,  and  on  being  relieved,  warned  my  relevant  to  keep  a  bright  lookout 
for  a  change,  as  the  appearance  indicated. 

Friday,  September  23rd,  1842:  Turned  out  very  quickly  at  3:30  a.m. 
by  the  loud  call  of  “all  hands  trim  sails.”  Jumped  up  on  deck,  found  the 
ship  all  aback  and  a  heavy  squall,  with  rain,  thunder  and  lightning  at 
work. 

Succeeded  in  getting  her  full  by  the  wind  again,  and  reduced  the 
quantity  of  sails  spread. 

Nothing  material  occurred  this  day,  only  that  the  close  of  the  day  was 
a  dead  calm.  Watch  from  6  to  8  p.m.  —  after  which,  turned  in  to  sleep. 

Tuesday,  September  27th,  1842:  Turned  out  at  4  a.m.,  found  a  strong 
breeze  and  heavy  rain,  but  being  clothed  in  oilskin,  suffered  little  incon¬ 
venience  from  it.  Caught  4  casks  fresh  water.  Went  below  at  8  a.m.,  and 
after  breakfast  commenced  reading,  etc. 

Really  these  watches  below  are  delightful  visitations,  and  after  all, 
only  but  right,  when  we  consider  a  sailor  has  every  private  concern  to 
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attend,  as  well  as  his  employers  work,  whereas  on  the  land,  the  lowest 
artisan  gets  his  shirt  washed  and  his  bed  made  for  him. 

In  the  afternoon  made  a  general  tour  round  the  mastheads  and  gave 
directions  to  amend  and  put  to  rights  what  gear  was  broken  and  out  of 
place. 

After  worship,  turned  in  until  midnight. 

Thursday,  September  29th,  1842:  Roused  out  to  a  vile,  dark  morning 
at  4  a.m.  Found  httle  wind,  with  every  indication  of  a  change.  At  6  a.m. 
the  wind  came  up  in  a  squall  from  the  Southeast.  Braced  the  yards  round 
and  left  her  at  8  a.m.  foaming  through  the  water  like  a  Scotch  steamer  due 
course.  After  breakfast  arranged  many  matters  in  my  domicile,  and  took  a 
spell  at  Algebra;  find  a  stiff  breeze  upon  my  return  on  deck  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  with  a  heavy  swell,  causing  the  ship  to  labour  heavily.  Turned  in  at 
8:30  p.m. 

Friday,  September  30th,  1842:  Turned  out  at  the  first  hour  of  the 
morning.  Blowing  very  hard,  with  heavy  squalls.  Ship  labouring  heavily. 
Turned  in  at  4  a.m.  much  fatigued,  having  had  to  watch  the  weather 
closely.  At  6  a.m.,  called  out  to  shorten  sail  —  double-reefed  the  topsails 
and  furled  top-gallant  sails.  Heavy  sea  running,  shipping  a  deal  of  water. 
At  noon  more  moderate  and  clear  out;  all  reefs  and  set  the  flying  kites. 
Fine,  fair  wind  —  three  weeks  of  which  would  take  us  around  the  Cape. 
Latitude  6.56  S. 

After  dinner,  employed  myself  as  most  amusing  to  myself.  Watch  on 
deck  from  4  to  6. 

Went  on  deck  at  8  p.m.  and  a  most  miserable  night  it  was,  raining, 
blowing,  thundering  and  hghtning,  to  be  wet  in  a  few  minutes  was  but 
a  thing  to  be  supposed,  however  I  was  prepared  for  it.  Main  royal  hal¬ 
yards  carried  away,  took  in  the  sail.  At  midnight,  turned  in  quite  soaked. 

Sabbath,  October  2nd,  1842:  Three  weeks  ago  we  had  not  lost  sight 
of  our  port  of  lading,  now  here  we  are  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  going  away 
with  a  stiff  breeze  in  Latitude  10.56  South.  Yes,  I  turned  out  at  one  minute 
past  one  this  morning,  and  enjoyed  a  most  beautiful  serene  watch  and 
turned  in  without  annoying  anyone  at  4  a.m. 

I  cannot  describe  the  pleasurable  feeling,  with  which  I  hail  the  arrival 
of  this  day,  but  really  it,  for  the  most  part,  brings  with  it  a  most  delightful 
relaxation  to  the  body,  and  a  happy  refreshing  reason  for  the  mind. 

Gav^e  trimming-sail  to  the  breeze.  No  work  is  carried  on,  and  each 
and  all  in  our  own  sea-girt  village,  with  "best  bib  and  tucker”  lay  basking 
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in  the  sun  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  as  happy  as  Diogenes.  Sometimes 
I  feel  that  I  would  not  give  my  situation  for  Prince  Alberts.  I  feel  such 
a  universal  sunshine;  but  hke  all  other  berths  in  hfe,  it  sometimes  feels 
irksome;  however,  the  fact  is,  it  is  really  a  privilege  to  have  a  Sabbath  at 
sea,  although  some  worthless  fellow  comphments  a  sailor  s  life  by  assert¬ 
ing  that  in  ten  fathoms  of  water,  it  is  “non  est  in  ventus.” 

Had  the  first  watch  on  deck.  Pleasant  breeze  and  clear.  Turned  in  at 
midnight. 

Monday,  October  3rd,  1842:  At  a  very  small  fraction  after  4  a.m.,  re¬ 
lieved  my  much  loved  brother  and  Junior  Officer  Laing,  and  sat  down 
ruminating  on  things  past,  present,  and  to  come,  until  5:30  a.m.,  when 
having  partook  of  a  cup  of  warm  tea,  turned  my  hands  to  trim  sail,  after 
which  washed  decks  and  so  passed  the  time  until  8  a.m. 

After  breakfast,  retired  to  my  cabin  and  commenced  reading  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  prophecy,  presented  to  me  by  the  authors  son,  young  Keith,  a 
brother  in  the  profession. 

After  dinner,  took  my  accustomed  tour  around  the  mast-heads  in 
company  with  the  Captain.  His  object  being  to  inspect  and  bring  to  my 
notice  any  defects  or  meditated  improvements. 

At  4  p.m.  gave  the  watch  up  to  Laing,  and  went  to  my  cabin  for  two 
hours.  Watch  on  deck  until  8  p.m.,  which  terminated  my  duty  for  today. 

Tuesday,  October  4th,  1842:  A  nasty  sail  is  right  above  my  deck  light, 
so  that  I  write  very  much  to  a  disadvantage.  Turned  out  to  keep  the 
middle  watch,  strong  breezes  and  hazy  with  slight  rain.  Turned  in  at 
4  a.m.  very  sleepy. 

On  deck  after  breakfast,  weather  feehng  much  colder,  accompanied 
with  thick  weather  and  drizzling  rain.  People  employed  variously  about 
the  rigging.  Watch  below  in  the  afternoon.  Employed  myself  in  looking 
for  my  warm  clothing,  as  I  find  Indian  dress  is  fully  too  cool  at  night  for 
me. 

Watch  on  deck  from  4  to  6  p.m.  —  did  little  save  keep  a  lookout  for  the 
weather,  which  looks  but  so-so  at  night.  Employed  my  dog-watch  below 
in  reading.  At  8  p.m.  ascended  the  poop,  muffied  up  to  stand  a  four  hours 
Scotch  mist,  however,  it  cleared  up  at  9  p.m.,  at  which  time  the  Captain 
came  on  deck  and  walked  with  me  until  midnight,  and  as  I  walked  fast, 
I  felt  so  tired  upon  going  below  that  I  threw  myself  on  the  bed,  fully 
rigged  and  so  dropped  asleep. 
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Wednesday y  October  5thy  1842:  Called  at  4  a.m.  and  as  I  had  never 
been  undressed,  I  soon  went  on  the  poop,  but  I  could  not  help  smiling  at 
tlie  argument  the  boy  used  to  get  me  to  turn  out,  viz:  “It  is  4  o’clock  Sir, 
turn  out,  it  is  raining.”  Now  the  very  reverse  of  this  you  would  suppose 
would  be  used  to  persuade  one  to  get  up,  but  the  truth  is,  it  is  a  universal 
custom  when  one  watch  calls  another  at  sea,  to  tell  him  the  state  of  the 
weather,  so  that  the  person  called  may  prepare  for  it. 

At  6  a.m.  got  the  decks  washed  down,  and  sundry  other  jobs,  after 
which  went  to  breakfast.  After  breakfast,  studied  until  near  meridian 
when  — by  an  altitude  which  I  took,  find  the  ship  is  in  14:14  South  and 
71:18  East,  which  shows  that  we  are  progressing  towards  the  Cape. 

Variously  employed  after  dinner,  and  in  the  evening,  from  4  to  6  p.m., 
took  a  spell  at  writing.  Watch  on  deck  from  6  to  8  p.m.  which  terminated 
my  sea  day. 

Thursday,  October  6th,  1842:  At  1  a.m.,  if  anyone  had  stepped  up  on 
the  “Ramsay’s”  quarterdeck,  they  would  have  discovered  me  sitting  on  the 
rail,  muffled  up,  ruminating,  with  which  gentle  exercise  I  whiled  away  my 
watch  until  4  a.m.,  when  very  sleepy  I  descended  to  my  cabin  and  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  luminary,  I  turned  in.  For  the  first  time  since  last 
October  twelvemonths,  I  felt  a  blanket  grateful  —  which  may  demonstrate 
that  the  weather  is  somewhat  cooler. 

Friday,  October  7th,  1842:  Very  little  after  4  a.m.,  I  got  upon  the  poop, 
when  from  the  strength  of  the  breeze  and  haziness  of  the  weather,  I  found 
’twould  be  indispensible  to  keep  a  smart  lookout,  and  not  sit  down  or 
lounge,  as  is  customary  in  the  first  hours  of  a  morning  watch.  Ship  playing 
through  the  water  at  a  most  pretty  pace,  lessening  the  distance  from  hence 
homewards  —  should  say  we  have  sailed  upwards  of  240  miles  these 
last  24  hours.  Employed  washing  the  decks,  etc.,  until  breakfast  time,  then 
read.  Nothing  worth  recording  occurred  today.  1  went  to  bed  before 
9  p.m.,  as  by  right  entitled. 

Sabbath,  October  9th,  1842:  Forenoon  watch  at  church  this  morning 
after  which  took  the  sun  and  find  we  are  farther  south  than  we  have  been 
these  two  years  before.  A  fine  breeze  and  clear,  cool  weather.  Being  the 
first  day,  no  work  that  can  be  avoided,  so  that  for  the  most  part,  managed 
to  read  considerable  quantity.  Feel  much  pleased  with  a  version  of  the 
Testament  by  Campbell,  which  I  am  at  present  engaged  in.  Watch  below 

from  8  till  12  p.m. 
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Monday j  October  10th,  1842:  Kept  the  middle  watch.  Little  wind  and 
clear  starry  night.  At  4  a.m.  took  myself  to  my  cot,  at  which  refreshing 
place  I  remained  until  8  a.m.,  when  called.  Took  breakfast,  employed 
afterwards  about  the  rigging.  After  dinner,  exercised  myself  taking  lunar 
distances  and  calculating  them.  First  watch  amused  myself  measuring 
the  distances  of  the  different  heavenly  bodies,  and  at  8  bells,  went  below, 
leaving  a  clear  night  and  dead  calm. 

Tuesday,  October  11th,  1842:  Watch  on  deck  from  4  until  8  a.m.  Em¬ 
ployed  the  people  stoning  decks.  Light  airs,  approaching  to  calm.  Left  the 
scene  of  duties  and  retired  to  my  cabin  at  9  a.m.  Employed,  or  rather  it 
may  be  ventured,  edified  myself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tides,  currents, 
etc.,  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  In  the  afternoon,  employed  getting 
the  decks  varnished.  Little,  or  no  wind  and  pretty,  clear  weather.  First 
watch  below.  After  evening  devotion,  turned  in. 

Wednesday,  October  12th,  1842:  Middle  watch;  dead  calm;  most  in¬ 
ordinately  sleepy  —  caught  myself  asleep  several  times  ( walking  the 
deck).  Very  much  troubled,  and  the  fours  hours  appeared  most  unusually 
long.  Turned  in  again  at  4  a.m.  and  slept  fast  and  sound  until  8  bells, 
when  at  the  Steward  s  invitation,  I  hurried  into  the  main  cabin  to  break¬ 
fast.  Like  most  other  sea  repasts,  salt  beef  was  the  most  prominent  feature. 
An  article,  by  the  way,  not  to  be  despised  in  the  lot  of  mustard,  vinegar, 
etc. 

Engaged  during  the  forenoon  as  yesterday.  A  gentle  breeze  — ‘‘such 
as  the  fair  one  cried  for”  sprang  up  and  set  the  sails  to  sleep  for  the  first 
time  these  three  days.  After  dinner,  took  a  lunar  distance  and  calculated 
it;  read  a  little,  and  so  filled  up  four  hours. 

First  watch  on  deck;  lovely  appearance,  a  bright  moon,  a  clear  sky,  a 
vast  assemblance  of  stars;  a  sweet  breeze  and  a  smooth  sea  being  its 
peculiar  features.  At  the  outset  during  the  latter  part  of  the  watch,  the 
breeze  increased  and  a  nasty  swell  from  Southwest  commenced.  Turned 
in  at  midnight. 

Friday,  October  14th,  1842:  Turned  out  and  endured  the  middle 
watch.  Very  sleepy  and  cold,  walking  the  deck  asleep  on  my  feet.  Moved 
into  bunk  at  4  a.m.  and  immediately  became  unconscious  of  passing  ob¬ 
jects,  which  delightful  state  I  remained  until  Laing  gently  bade  me  rouse 
out,  as  8  bells  had  struck.  Winds  still  light,  with  an  abominable  swell. 

Employed  in  the  forenoon  securing  water  casks  on  deck,  etc.  Enjoyed 
the  first  watch  on  the  poop  —  a  pretty  breeze,  a  love  of  a  night  —  handsome 
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moon  and  a  host  of  little  beauties  (stars)  lending  their  influence  on  my 
already  doubly  sweet  musings  of  home  and  its  associations.  I  commenced, 
as  I  generally  do,  with  Mary-hill  —  and  ere  I  was  aware,  I  found  myself 
transported  South  of  Clyde.  I  know  not  how  it  is  I  cannot  help  ruminating 
by  the  hour  on  an  object  down  in  that  quarter,  and  strange  to  add,  I  can¬ 
not  sufficiently  remember  my  musings  on  these  occasions  to  record  them. 
Sometimes  I  think  myself  a  fool  for  dwelling  upon  scenes  never  to  be 
reahzed  and  abruptly  leave  off,  but  impressions  are  not  so  easily  erased.* 

During  the  latter  part  of  my  watch,  I  was  holding  sweet  conversation 
with  my  sister,  brother  Hugh  and  John  (MacLain),  and  as  a  flnale,  over 
I  stepped  to  Lambeg  and  amid  a  host  of  friends  and  well  wishers,  I  could 
have  spent  an  hour,  but  the  ruthless  hand  of  time  noted  by  my  watch 
hinted  quietly  that  for  the  sake  of  my  people,  I  should  sing  out  8  bells  — 
which  of  course  sent  me  below. 

Sabbath,  October  16th,  1842:  “Day  fixed  by  God  for  intercourse,  with 
dust,  to  raise  our  thoughts  and  purify  our  powers.  Periods  appointed  to 
renew  our  trust.  A  gleam  of  Glory,  after  six  days  showers.”  Barton. 

On  this  blessed  weekly  intermission  from  duty,  I  turned  out  before  the 
day  was  an  hour  old;  extremely  light  the  wind,  clear  and  moon  shining, 
with  my  troublesome  friend,  the  Southwest  swell  causing  the  “Ramsay” 
to  roll,  not  fearfully,  but  deplorably.  At  4  a.m.,  went  below  to  enjoy  part 
second  of  my  slumbers,  containing  four-parts  of  revolution  of  a  circle  — 
60  minutes  which  could  be  rendered  algebraically:  x  equals  60;  x  4  equals 
X  240;  equals  4  hours.  (Answer  required)  4x  equals  240. 

At  a  fractional  part  of  time  after  8,  my  dear  friend  Laing  awoke  me 
by  the  following  speech  in  Bengali:  “Malum  Sahib,  tuum  soona  hootigo! 
C  Sahib!  Soaga  —  aught  budget  genta?”  which  being  interpreted  is  thus 
rendered:  “Mate  Sir,  are  you  asleep?  Get  up,  holo  sleep,  eight  o’clock,  do 
you  understand?”  Of  course  a  sense  of  duty  and  this  classical  appeal  made 
me  unwillingly  cast  myself  from  the  horizontal  position  and  turn  out. 

Did  not  go  to  church  this  forenoon,  as  the  morning  looked  squally  and 
being  my  watch  after  dinner,  turned  on  to  bed  with  the  intention  of  read¬ 
ing,  but  alas!  for  good  intentions  entered  upon  in  the  path  of  temptation  — 
I  fell  asleep. 

Watch  on  deck  from  4  to  6  p.m.  and  from  8  p.m.  until  midnight. 
During  the  forepart  of  the  former  watch,  a  delightful  7-knot  breeze  sprang 
up  and  remained  with  me  until  I  left  the  deck. 


*  “They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die.”— Southby. 
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Monday,  October  17th,  1842:  Turned  out  on  as  lovely  a  morning  as  the 
sun  could  shine  upon,  and  prettily  she  sent  her  brightening  and  refreshing 
beams  upon  it  in  two  hours  after  my  ascension  onto  the  poop.  The  sun 
now  rises  at  6  a.m.  —  the  breeze  halted  a  little  notwithstanding  suflBcient 
it  is  to  send  us  on  our  way  rejoicing. 

Washed  decks,  and  at  8  bells  —  immediately  after  breakfast  —  retired 
to  my  cabin  and  having  commended  myself  to  the  care  and  keeping  of 
God,  I  recorded  thus  far. 

After  dinner,  employed  getting  various  matters  put  to  rights  —  annoyed 
a  little  by  a  couple  of  wet  squalls,  but  "tis  pleased  that  I  am  to  add  that  at 
6  p.m.  a  splendid  new  wind  calculated  to  propel  any  ship  8  knots  an  hour, 
came  oflE  and  snorting  before  this  with  all  sail  set. 

I  went  below  at  8  p.m.  rather  amused  at  an  excuse  one  of  the  boys 
rendered;  when  asked  why  he  did  not  employ  his  leisure  with  a  book,  he 
replied  ‘1  am  that  hungry  I  can  t  read.” 

Tuesday,  October  18th,  1842:  Middle  watch  on  deck— a  love  of  a  night 
—  its  beauties  were  composed  of  a  full,  bright,  round  moon  —  a  clear  and 
cloudless  sky,  save  where  the  wee,  tiny  lights  were  shining;  a  moving 
breeze  just  as  much  as  she  could  sail  under,  and  to  turn  up  all  a  smooth 
sea  steering  as  ourselves. 

At  4  p.m.,  being  relieved,  turned  in  until  a  little  before  8  a.m.,  when  I 
was  forcibly  reminded  that  having  taken  the  shilling,  go  in  the  boat  I  must. 
After  a  miserable  apology  called  a  breakfast,  commence  the  day  s  duties. 
Still  the  weather  delightful. 

After  dinner,  doing  anything  I  chose  until  I  was  called  at  4  o’clock. 
Found  a  strong  breeze,  and  I  must  remark,  a  fine  one  for  our  business. 
The  wind  veered  around  to  the  starboard  side  when  it  became  steady  and 
industrious.  Enjoyed  the  watch  from  8  to  12  p.m.,  and  being  relieved, 
went  below,  leaving  the  ship  36  miles  nearer  the  Cape  than  when  I  took 
charge. 

Wednesday,  October  19th,  1842:  At  4  a.m.  arrived  at  my  post  cold  and 
sleepy.  Washed  the  decks,  took  breakfast  and  retired  to  my  berth.  When, 
after  writing  this,  I  intend  re-commencing  "Euclid.”  Succeeded  in  under¬ 
standing  the  first  six  propositions,  after  which  took  the  sun  s  altitude  and 
went  to  dinner. 

In  the  afternoon,  employed  doing  very  httle  and  in  the  first  dog’s 
watch  being  mine  own,  looked  over  a  few  books  without  doing  myself  any 
visible  good.  After  evening  worship,  went  to  bed  and  covered  with  three 
parts  woolen,  fell  unconscious  into  a  pleasant  sleep. 
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Lieutenant  White 
a  passenger 

The  man  who  answers  to  the  name  and  designation  as  written  above 
is  a  deplorable,  emaciated,  worn-out,  old  looking  man,  now  an  invalided 
officer  of  the  East  India  Company  s  service,  on  his  passage  home  with 
us,  having  been  sent  for  to  claim  personal  property  willed  to  him  by  a 
mother  — who  fell  victim  to  a  taste  for  literary  pursuits  (i.e,,  she  fell 
asleep  reading  in  bed  when  the  candle,  catching  the  curtains,  consumed 
them  —  the  bed  and  its  inhabitant). 

The  old  gentleman  is  aged,  according  to  his  own  admission  this  morn¬ 
ing— about  53.  His  early  years  were  spent  as  midshipman  on  board  a 
frigate  —  after  which  (and  at  the  age  of  21 )  he  came  to  India  as  a  Cadet  — 
where,  through  deaths  and  not  merit  —  he  now  retires  as  a  full  Lieutenant. 

His  father,  a  General  in  the  Army,  was  killed  at  the  taking  of  Blurtpore. 
His  only  brother  is  a  Colonel  of  Dragoons,  now  at  Caboot. 

The  poor  old  gentleman  seemed  to  have  had  either  no  education,  or 
to  have  had  it  frightened  away  upon  the  battlefield;  for  upon  my  credit 
he  has  now  been  five  weeks  with  us,  and  has  never  been  guilty  of  joining 
two  ideas.  The  schoolmaster  might  have  been  abroad  when  he  was  at 
home,  but  "tis  evident  that  he  has  been  at  home  whilst  White  was  abroad. 
Really  if  this  is  a  specimen  of  what  constitutes  a  thing  with  honour  in  the 
Army,  let  them  retain  it.  I  would  not  have  it,  with  its  accompaniments. 

If  by  any  remote  chance  I  get  alongside  of  him,  either  on  deck  or 
below,  he  worries  my  patience  by  relating  his  expected  expectations,  and 
of  the  intentions  he  intends,  and  of  the  living  he  is  going  to  live.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  principal  theme,  I  should  say  his  taste  is  decidedly  culinary,  and 
wont  recommend  his  embarking  in  that  department  —  for  his  wisdom 
seems  to  be  profound  as  to  the  definite  quantity  of  onions  and  butter 
should  be  the  companions  of  tripe;  and  of  the  number  of  evolutions  a 
beefsteak  should  perform  on  a  flatiron  before  "tis  edible.  I  should  say  his 
judgment  is  accurate  on  the  precise  quantity  of  sausages  should  hang 
lovingly  on  a  turkey,  or  the  quantity  of  plums  that  should  occupy  a  square 
inch  of  boiled  flour,  nor  would  a  cook  show  error  in  seeking  counsel  from 
him  as  to  how  many  capers  should  be  cut  over  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  I 
have  neither  leisure,  space  nor  inclination  at  present  to  record  some  of 
his  edifying  discourses,  but  as  Durham  said  “the  time  will  come."" 

So  much  for  White! 
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Thursday,  October  20th,  1842:  Had  the  middle  watch  and  really  it  was 
anything  but  pleasant.  I  was  cold  and  sleepy.  Weather  was  hazy  with  a 
heavy  dew  falling.  However,  I  was  relieved  and  turned  in  at  4:15  a.m. 
Turned  out  at  8  a.m.  and  employed  getting  the  fine  weather  sails  taken 
down,  and  heavy  weather  sails  bent. 

First  watch  on  deck,  hazy,  nasty  looking  night.  Ship  rolling,  rails 
under,  such  was  the  state  of  the  sea,  resembling  a  mighty  pot  boiling. 

At  4  a.m.  on  deck  again,  and  not  hking  the  weather.  Shortened  sail.  A 
great  deal  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  looking  as  black  as  possible  from 
Southwest.  Called  the  Captain  —  he  liked  not  its  appearance  more  than  I. 
Called  all  hands;  took  in  gallant-sails  and  reefed  the  topsails.  Split  the 
main  topsail  and  main  sails  whilst  reducing  them.  This  was  bad,  inasmuch 
as  to  send  sails  down  and  to  send  new  ones  up,  blowing  a  gale  of  wind, 
with  a  sea  sufficient  to  swallow  the  ship,  required  some  cautious  work.  It 
was  nearly  8  p.m.  before  we  were  finished,  which  made  me  and  my  watch 
nearly  16  hours  on  deck  at  one  time. 

First  watch  below,  left  the  deck  a  little  after  8  p.m.  Blowing  very  hard, 
with  a  tremendous  sea  on  —  shipping  a  great  deal  of  water  —  the  sea  mak¬ 
ing  a  clean  sweep  over  us.  This  day  comprehends  Friday,  as  the  days  have 
been  so  much  blended  I  did  not  separate  them,  and  moreover  being  cold 
and  tired,  I  wished  to  get  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Saturday,  October  22nd,  1842:  Turned  out  at  midnight  of  Friday  and 
was  on  duty  until  4  a.m.  Weather  more  moderate,  still  a  strong  breeze 
blowing,  with  a  nasty  sea  running.  I  am  sorry  to  record  the  ship  has  in¬ 
creased  her  leaks  and  now  requires  pumping  every  two  hours.  This  is  not 
pleasant. 

Turned  in  at  4  a.m.  and  slept  soundly  for  four  hours,  after  which, 
having  commended  myself  to  God,  I  went  to  breakfast  and  then  com¬ 
menced  to  make  sail,  viz:  shook  out  the  reefs  and  set  the  top-gallant  sails 
and  royalls. 

A  fine  pleasant  breeze,  with  considerably  less  sea  on.  First  watch  on 
deck,  fine  weather  and  smoother  sea  —  wind  very  light. 

Turned  in  at  midnight. 

Sabbath,  October  23rd,  1842:  Middle  watch  asleep,  but  kept  the  morn¬ 
ing  watch.  Light  and  variable  winds  all  the  four  hours.  Being  Sabbath, 
did  nothing  save  trim  sail.  Fine  day,  rather  cold  to  my  taste,  however 
‘"it  is  to  be  and  is”  —  and  “to  be  suffered  and  is  suffered.” 
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After  breakfast  wound  the  Chronometer  up  and  read  the  Beautiful 
Book  of  Job  until  10  a.m.,  when  the  church  bells  monotonous  sound 
hinted  the  fact  of  morning  worship,  to  which  1  repaired  and  heard  a 
sermon. 

After  dinner  on  deck  until  4  p.m.,  when  1  tried  to  sleep  but  twas  no 
use,  not  being  accustomed  at  that  hour,  my  faculties  would  not  cease 
duties. 

After  evening  worship,  retired  to  rest,  and  1  have  no  idea  of  anything 
which  occurred  during  the  remainder  of  the  night.  1  very  rarely  dream, 
and  when  I  do,  they  are  so  intricate  that  I  cannot  find  a  clue  to  make  a 
yarn  of. 

Monday,  October  24th,  1842:  Turned  out  at  midnight,  and  kept  the 
middle  watch.  Very  suspicious  looking  night,  sometimes  calm  and  at  other 
times  variable  puffs.  Hauled  the  courses  up  and  prepared  myself  for 
whatever  way  the  wind  might  come  —  which  way  I  left  her  to  my  brother 
oflBcer. 

At  8  a.m.  when  1  came  on  deck,  1  saw  the  wisdom  of  my  precaution, 
for  the  wind  had  chopped  around  to  the  opposite  point.  Busy  all  forenoon 
setting  studding-sails,  which  for  the  sake  of  clearing  away  any  obscurity 
in  their  meaning  to  a  landsman,  I  shall  henceforth  call  them  fair-wind 
sails,  i.e.,  they  are  never  set  but  when  the  breeze  is  favourable,  under 
which  circumstances  they  are  never  taken  in,  unless  the  strength  of  wind 
makes  it  but  prudent  to  do  so. 

In  the  afternoon,  employed  shifting  the  water  casks  into  a  more 
favourable  spot  for  working  ship,  which  was  not  accomplished  until  past 
6  p.m.,  when  the  Captain  being  more  in  love  with  a  yarn  he  was  spinning 
to  one  of  the  men,  than  for  his  tea,  I  felt  annoyed  at  losing  valuable  time, 
so  taking  a  tinful  of  tea,  I  sallied  into  my  cabin,  sipping  it  and  writing  this 
alternately. 

After  the  Captain  came  to  my  lodging  to  learn  the  cause  of  my  ab¬ 
sence,  when  I  told  him  my  motive,  I  hope  it  will  have  the  desired  effect; 
as  it  is  a  great  grievance  the  valuable  time  which  is  sacrificed  every  night 
to  useless  talk.  I  have  lost  plenty  already  —  it  were  high  time  I  commenced 
to  redeem  it. 

First  watch  on  deck.  Very  murky  looking,  with  a  stiff  breeze.  At 
10  p.m.,  Hghtning  and  an  increasing  wind  in  royalls,  top-gallant  sails  and 
single  reefed  the  top-sails.  Left  the  deck  at  a  little  after  midnight.  Blow¬ 
ing  very  fresh  and  a  very  unpleasant  appearance. 
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Tuesday,  October  25th,  1842:  At  4  a.m.  called  to  keep  my  watch. 
Strong  breeze  ahead  and  the  weather  very  cold.  Employed  washing  decks, 
etc.,  until  breakfast  time,  after  which  repast,  read  some  portions  of  the 
Word  of  God,  commended  myself  to  His  care  and  keeping  during  the  day, 
and  recorded  thus  far.  Afterwards  amused  myself  variously.  The  weather 
is  pinching  —  so  keen  that  I  cannot  sit  in  my  cabin  without  covering  my¬ 
self  with  a  blanket.  Watch  on  deck  from  noon  until  4  p.m.  Fresh  breeze, 
squally,  with  a  tremendous  swell,  causing  the  ship  to  pitch  violently,  and 
to  leak  a  great  deal.  I  pray  we  may  get  round  this  corner  safely,  for 
really  ’tis  a  nasty  place  for  such  a  nasty  sea  gets  up  immediately  the  fresh 
breezes  commence. 

Turned  in  at  4  p.m.  and  slept  until  6  p.m.  I  generally  make  a  point 
of  sleeping  aU  I  can  in  this  kind  of  weather,  fear  lest  I  might  be  called  at 
night  to  shorten  sail  and  be  astern. 

Turned  in  at  8  p.m.  and  after  putting  all  the  jackets,  coats  and  hats  I 
could  muster  over  me  —  fell  asleep  warm! 

Wednesday,  October  26th,  1842:  Turned  out  at  the  morning  watch, 
and  after  swathing  myself  in  five  plys  of  various  woolen  rags,  with  a 
view  of  creating  a  heat  in  me,  I  ascended  "mount  misery”  to  endure  the 
contemptuous  blasts,  really  they  are  behaving  remarkably  coolly  towards 
me.  The  ship  is  not  progressing  much  just  now,  however  "all  will  be  well” 
I  am  resigned  to  this  particular,  I  know  in  whom  I  can  trust,  and  one 
with  whom  there  is  no  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning. 

Friday,  October  28th,  1842:  Turned  out  at  the  morning  watch,  found 
the  ship  going  away  before  it  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots;  however  the  night 
had  assumed  a  very  suspicious  appearance,  and  moreover,  came  on 
squally,  some  of  them  so  heavy  that  the  ship  must  have  been  going  at  the 
rate  of  14  knots  whilst  running  before  them.  Went  below  and  mentioned 
my  suspicions  to  the  Captain,  he  directed  me  to  shorten  sail,  which  I 
did  by  taking  in  all  the  studding-sails  and  royalls. 

At  4  a.m.  left  the  deck  —  blowing  a  perfect  gale  of  wind  from  North¬ 
east.  Called  at  8  a.m.,  found  the  same  breeze  on,  with  heavy  squalls  and 
a  murky  sky  and  a  mountainous  sea  breaking  on  board  of  us. 

At  11  a.m.  the  wind  suddenly  shifted  to  Northwest  with  a  heavy  squall 
and  rain,  and  took  the  ship  flat  aback.  I  fortunately  happened  to  be  on 
the  poop  and  caused  the  helm  to  be  put  hard  up  and  she  payed  off,  else  it 
is  diflBcult  to  conjecture  what  might  have  been  the  consequence. 

At  1  p.m.,  with  a  beautiful  clear  summer  sky,  it  came  on  to  blow  a 
heavy  gale  of  wind,  causing  the  already  mountainous  sea  to  lash  itself 
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into  a  perfect  foam.  All  hands  shorten  sail  —  took  in  top-gallant  sails  and 
double  reefed  the  topsails.  Ship  pitching  —  the  forecastle  under  and  ship- 
ping  heavy  seas.  In  one  of  her  pitches,  earned  away  the  sprit-sail  yard. 

At  6  p.m.,  heavy  gales,  furled  the  mainsail.  At  9  p.m.  the  man  on  the 
lookout  called  out  a  sail  on  the  weather  bow.  Exchanged  lights  with 
her,  but  could  not  make  out  what  she  was.  At  midnight  turned  in,  wearied, 
cold  and  with  a  dreadful  headache,  occasioned  by  the  many  immersions 
of  salt  water,  which  tends  to  produce  violent  heat  in  the  head. 

Sabbath,  October  30th,  1842:  Turned  out  to  keep  the  middle  watch  - 
blowing  pretty  fresh  and  the  swell  increasing.  Went  to  bed  at  4  a.m.  — 
turned  out  at  8  a.m.  Saw  a  sail  standing  the  same  way  as  ourselves.  Fine, 
pleasant  breeze,  but  a  horrible  head  sea.  Had  watch  below  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  weather,  I  deemed  it  expedient  to 
go  to  bed  —  fear  lest  I  might  need  it  during  the  night.  Watch  on  deck  at 
8  p.m.  —  blowing  very  fresh  with  a  heavy  sea  running.  Turned  in  at  mid¬ 
night,  having  put  on  a  day  suit,  ready  for  a  call,  as  I  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  it  is  going  to  blow,  and  that  viciously. 

Monday,  October  31st,  1842:  Scarcely  was  I  warm  in  bed  before  I 
was  called  to  shorten  sail;  it  was  really  blowing  and  the  ship  labouring 
hard;  pitching  bows  under,  and  the  sea  making  a  clean  breach  over  us. 
Double-reefed  the  fore  and  main,  and  close-reefed  the  mizen  topsails; 
furled  the  mainsail  jib  and  spanker,  and  went  below  at  2  a.m.,  having 
lost  two  hours  of  my  watch.  ( I  cannot  help  reflecting  that  I  did  not  hke 
this;  not  that  I  begnidge  shortening  sail,  but  the  weather  was  equally  as 
bad  when  my  watch  went  to  their  beds,  and  looked  as  if  ’twould  blow 
hard.  Not  to  wait  until  we  had  gotten  under  the  blankets  before  taking 
sail  off,  was  not  “christian.”  I  will  not  say  that  he  intended  it  so  to  be, 
but  I  am  sure  from  my  short  experience,  I  could  have  given  my  solemn 
aflBrmation  that  there  was  a  smart  gale  brewing  at  the  time  I  left  the  deck, 
and  the  Captain  had  been  on  deck  with  me  for  two  hours  previous.) 

As  it  was  blowing  a  smart  gale,  and  the  ship  making  heavy  weather  of 
it,  I  just  lay  on  my  chest  to  sleep  as  I  came  off  the  deck.  At  4  a.m.,  Mr. 
Laing  called  me  to  "Wear  ship,”  as  the  Captain  was  not  going  to  come  on 
deck.  Blowing  very  hard,  with  heavy  squalls  and  rain.  Sent  down  the 
royal-yards  to  ease  the  ship  a  httle  of  her  top  weight,  as  she  was  labouring 
hard  from  her  straining  so  much.  The  leaks  have  increased  so  much  so 
that  it  takes  two  crank  pumps,  one  out  of  each  four  hours,  to  draw  her 
dry.  I  hke  not  this  I  Turned  in  at  8  a.m.  and  slept  3  hours  as  soundly  as 
possible.  Busy  in  the  afternoon  mending  damages,  etc.,  of  the  night  before. 
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At  3  p.m.  the  land  hove  in  sight  “Algoa  Bay.”  Weather  more  moderate  — 
sea  smoother.  Set  mainsail  spanker  and  jib;  went  below  at  4  p.m.  On  deck 
till  8  p.m.  Attended  prayers  in  the  cabin  and  turned  in. 

Tuesday,  November  1st,  1842:  Turned  out  to  keep  the  middle  watch 
—  blowing  a  smart  breeze  with  thick  cloudy  weather.  As  much  as  I  could 
do  to  keep  myself  warm  walking  the  deck.  Went  below  at  4  a.m.,  and 
after  warming  myself  by  drinking  cold  water,  turned  in  to  a  refreshing 
sleep,  at  which  I  was  engaged  until  8  a.m.  when  I  was  called  “about  ship.” 

When,  I  wonder,  shall  we  get  a  fair  wind  here.  We  have  been  contend¬ 
ing  with  adverse  gales  these  number  of  days  and  are  stiU  to  the  Northward 
and  Eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Fain  would  I  that  we  had 
passed  round  this  corner.  No  fewer  than  six  sails  of  ships  in  sight,  beating 
about  on  the  same  mission  as  ourselves.  Exchanged  signals  with  the 
“Barque  Livingstone”  from  Batavia  —  out  42  days  —  and  we  are  now  out 
52  days. 

Engaged  variously  all  morning.  After  dining,  amused  myself  in  my 
cabin  until  8  bells.  Fine  pleasant  breeze  and  clear,  with  smooth  water. 

First  watch  on  deck  at  night.  Small  breeze  and  right  after  us,  a  very 
heavy  dew  falling  —  an  indication  of  a  Northerly  wind.  Nothing  particu¬ 
lar  occurred,  therefore  I  turned  in  at  midnight. 

Wednesday,  November  2nd,  1842:  Turned  out  at  4  a.m.  and  found  the 
same  breeze  I  had  left.  Strengthened,  trimmed  and  set  various  sails.  Went 
to  my  cabin  at  8  a.m.,  feel  a  little  annoyed  at  the  Captain  for  an  undue 
interference,  and  therefore  I  am  keeping  aloof  from  him  until  I  have  an 
explanation  with  him  on  the  subject.  In  the  afternoon,  busied  variously  on 
deck  until  4  p.m.,  after  which  read  several  scraps  in  various  works  pre¬ 
paratory  to  speaking  on  a  religious  subject  at  our  weekly  meeting  held 
on  this  evening  of  the  week. 

Enjoyed  the  Assembly  much;  imagine  from  the  countenances  of 
my  auditors  last  night,  that  I  interested  them.  After  prayers,  turned  in  and 
slept  refreshingly  until  midnight. 

Thursday,  November  3rd,  1842:  Turned  out  a  httle  before  35  minutes 
to  one,  and  thenceforth  proceeded  to  envelope  myself  in  woolens.  I  calcu¬ 
late  our  rigging  for  keeping  a  night  watch  would  weigh  at  least  150 
pounds,  yet  with  aU  this,  I  often  feel  cold;  however,  I  would  fair  hope 
that  we  shall  soon  be  away  from  these  cold  regions. 
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Yesterday  our  latitude  was  32.42  South,  and  longitude  was  23.47  East. 
Two  days  would  do  the  business  with  this  wind.  Fine  breeze  carrying  all 
sail  and  going  at  the  rate  of  912  knots  an  hour. 

Turned  in  at  4  a.m.  Out  again  at  8  a.m.,  and  after  partaking  of  break¬ 
fast,  commenced  with  my  crew  at  various  jobs.  After  dinner,  talking  flag 
with  a  Dutch  ship  —  found  she  was  from  Batavia  bound  to  Rotterdam  — 
out  50  days. 

The  breeze  is  somewhat  lighter,  but  still  fair  and  clear  throughout.  At 
4  p.m.  went  on  deck  and  shaped  the  course  now  for  St.  Helena.  My  first 
watch  on  deck  —  heavy  dew  falling,  with  an  impenetrable  haze  and  the 
sea  so  luminous  by  the  phosphorescent  light  that  although  the  night  was 
very  dark,  you  might  occasionally  see  to  read  by  its  glare. 

Expect  a  change.  Took  in  all  the  fair  wind  sails  and  turned  in  at  mid¬ 
night— with  no  great  dream  of  coming  events. 

Friday,  November  4th,  1842:  Called  at  4  a.m.  —  found  the  wind  at 
Northwest  and  not  looking  well.  Called  the  Captain  and  stated  how 
matter  stood.  He  ordered  all  the  small  sails  to  be  taken  in.  Saw  the  land 
about  Cape  L"Au  Ghullas  at  5  a.m.  The  breeze  gradually  freshening  into 
a  gale.  All  hands  called.  Reef  topsails  took  in  the  first  reef.  Blowing  very 
hard  all  day  with  a  heavy  sea  rising.  At  3:30  p.m.,  all  hands  called  in. 
Second  reef  of  topsails  and  furled  the  jib.  Ship  labouring  hard  and  making 
a  deal  of  water  and  shipping  heavy  seas  over  all.  Really  a  sailor  has  a 
strange  element  to  live  upon.  This  time  yesterday  we  were  careening 
gently  to  a  love  of  a  breeze  in  smooth  water,  with  all  possible  sail  set  and 
enlivened  by  a  bright  refreshing  influence  of  a  summer  sun;  but  now, 
how  changed!  A  heavy  sea.  The  ship  labouring  hard  and  pitching  vio¬ 
lently  under  double-reefed  topsails  and  a  lowering  and  inauspicious  sky 
frowning  over  us  —  hinting  BEWARE! 

Left  the  deck  at  8  p.m.,  the  weather  as  bad  as  I  like  it  —  and  need 
add  — much  worse.  What  renders  it  so  uncomfortable  is,  the  weather 
being  so  cold  and  the  ship  diving  into  it  so  unceremoniously,  there  is  no 
way  of  getting  myself  warm. 


John  Kelly 
an  apprentice 

The  hoy,  whose  given  name  is  above,  is  about  13  years  of  age,  bound 
an  apprentice  at  Maulmain  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Tennusserin 
Provinces  during  our  first  visit  to  that  settlement.  His  father  was  Lieut. 
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Colonel  Kelly,  who  fell  in  the  Burmese  War.  His  mother  is  a  Burman, 
now  living  in  the  Province  of  Savoy.  His  father,  having  left  a  fund  for  his 
support,  he  received  a  partial  English  education  at  Maulmain,  and  having 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  a  sailor,  he  was  bound  to  Captain  Hamlin  for  7 
years. 

When  he  first  came  on  board,  he  spoke  little,  and  understood  less  of 
English,  although  he  could  read  and  write  it  tolerably,  he  is  not  quite  a 
Scotchman  in  dialect.  He  reads  and  writes  Burmese  and  speaks  and  under¬ 
stands  Bengali  perfectly. 

He  is  a  most  affectionate  little  boy,  and  has  excited  in  me  a  consider¬ 
able  interest  toward  him.  He  is  very  smart  and  very  docile  now.  His  docil¬ 
ity  caused  me  to  be  at  the  painful  duty  of  instilling  it  with  a  piece  of 
hemp;  however,  this  has  been  uncalled  for  these  last  twelvemonths.  To 
display  gratitude  towards  me  for  paying  attention  to  him,  he  now  looks 
up  to  me  as  his  protector,  his  friend,  and  his  master;  admirably  he  blends 
the  feelings  willing  to  encourage  him  and  to  possess  him  of  a  little  fund 
of  his  own  on  arrival  at  Britain.  I  have  given  him  charge  of  my  cabin  to 
keep  it  in  order,  in  which  office  he  gives  me  much  satisfaction.  He  drys 
my  clothes,  makes  my  bed  and  keeps  the  room  clean.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  he  will  yet  be  a  boy  of  great  parts.  I  find  him  often  in  his  watch 
below  reading  his  Bible,  which  certainly  is  not  an  unfavourable  symptom. 

Saturday,  November  5th,  1842:  Turned  out  at  a.m.  time  and  endured 
a  most  tiresome  four  hours.  Still  blowing  a  gale,  with  heavy  squalls  and 
cold,  bitter  rain.  After  changing  my  apparel,  turned  in  at  4  a.m.,  and  slept 
fast  until  called  for  breakfast.  The  weather  still  worse.  Blowing  very  hard 
with  a  tremendous  sea  on.  Ship  labouring  sorely  and  straining  herself 
considerably. 

At  1  p.m.,  went  below  and  turned  in,  but  scarce  had  I  warmed  in  bed 
"ere  it  was  “all  hands  wear  ship  and  shorten  sail’"  —  having  fetched  rather 
close  to  the  land  —  close  reefed  the  topsails  and  reefed  the  fore  and  main 
sails. 

Employed  until  6  p.m.  securing  the  things  about  the  decks  as  heavy 
seas  were  falling  on  board.  Watch  below  from  6  to  8  p.m.  Read  a  little 
and  then  rigged  myself  for  a  hard  night. 

First  watch  on  deck  —  blowing  a  perfect  hurricane  at  times,  really,  it 
was  a  tempestuous  night  and  very  dark,  save  what  hght  was  afforded  by 
the  breaking  seas.  Ship  rolling  heavily  and  making  bad  weather  of  it. 
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Sabbath,  November  6th,  1842:  Still  on  deck  above  ship  and  went  below 
at  1  a.m.  Called  again  at  4  a.m.  and  found  much  less  wind,  and  according 
to  my  idea,  the  gale  had  broken.  Waited  until  daylight  when  the  wind 
shifted  to  a  more  favourable  quarter.  Called  the  Captain  and  requested 
leave  to  shake  out  reefs.  Shook  a  reef  out  of  the  topsails  and  set  the 
spanker  and  jib.  At  8  a.m.  I  saw  Table  Mountain  and  land  adjacent.  Went 
to  bed  after  breakfast  —  fatigued. 

At  noon  the  weather  much  milder,  with  a  fair  wind.  Shook  out  all  reefs 
and  set  every  sail  to  the  breeze.  At  3  p.m.,  God  be  praised!  —  we  rounded 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  having  been  now  nearly  22  days  beating  about 
to  the  Eastward  of  it.  Turned  in  at  8  p.m.,  leaving  a  nice  breeze  and  a  clear 
night  and  smooth  water.  Enjoyed  my  dormitory  much,  being  still  wearied 
with  my  previous  anxiety. 

Monday,  November  7th,  1842:  Called  for  tlie  middle  watch;  received 
instructions  to  clothe  her  with  the  fair  wind  sails,  at  which  occupation 
my  watch  was  engaged  until  4  a.m.,  when  I  went  below,  leaving  a  clear 
morning,  fine  breeze  and  all  possible  sails  set  to  best  advantage. 

Engaged  animalizing  until  8  a.m.,  when  I  went  into  breakfast.  Sugar 
has  become  a  scarce  article  with  us  already.  Received  a  hint  today  to  be 
sparing  of  it  at  table,  upon  which  I  am  determined  not  to  be  a  slave  to 
sugar  anymore,  and  by  way  of  getting  clear  of  the  habit,  I  shall  cease  to 
use  it. 

After  breakfast,  at  various  jobs  until  noon,  when  having  taken  dinner, 
I  commenced  to  clear  up  my  cabin,  after  the  disarrangement  of  the  last 
gale  of  wind  —  fixed  a  small  book  shelf,  lockers,  etc.  and  I  should  say  'tis 
now  £5  a  year  better  than  before. 

Watch  on  deck  from  8  until  midnight.  Pleasant  night  with  a  young 
moon  7  days  old,  and  a  host  of  little  beauteous  stars  to  enliven  the  scene. 
Such  is  the  purity  of  the  air  on  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  sky  here,  that 
I  saw  Venus  distinctly  and  took  a  sight  with  her,  previous  to  sunset.  Two 
ships  and  a  schooner  in  sight,  steering  as  ourselves. 

Tuesday,  November  8th,  1842:  At  4  a.m.,  Laing  had  a  tedious  job  to 
awaken  me,  or  properly  speaking,  to  persuade  me  to  turn  out.  The  truth 
is,  I  was  extremely  comfortable  in  my  blankets  and  it  was  dismal  cold  on 
embrace  of  such  warm  comforters  —  but  alas!  go  in  the  boat  you  must, 
confess  that  Would  have  been  a  very  cool  act  to  have  leapt  out  of  the 
embrace  of  such  warm  comforters  —  but  alas!  go  in  the  boat  you  must, 
so  making  a  virtue  of  a  necessity,  I  might  have  been  seen  10  minutes  past 
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4  a.m.  on  the  8th  of  November,  enveloping  myself  with  an  indefinite 
quantity  of  wearing  apparel. 

The  days  are  now  very  long,  having  light  from  4:30  a.m.  until  7:30 
p.nu,  which  is  to  be  estimated  as  a  comfort  at  sea.  Saw  three  sails  this 
morning,  and  exchanged  signals  with  one  called  the  Hermon,  but  from 
whence  and  wither  bound,  I  could  not  make  out. 

After  breakfast,  having  read  a  small  portion  of  those  scriptures  which, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  Salvation,  I  com¬ 
mended  myself  to  the  care  and  keeping  of  God,  after  which  reading  old 
letters,  writing  many  new  words  and  perusing  a  quantity  of  various 
sentences  until  noon.  After  dining,  spoke  the  ship  “Mary  Sommerville,” 
from  Calcutta  —  bound  to  Liverpool  —  out  68  days.  After  speaking  her, 
passed  her. 

Dismal,  cold  still.  Wind  rather  foul  in  all  studding-sails.  Went  below 
at  8  p.m.  and  was  soon  ensconced  under  blankets. 

The  weather  —  although  fair  and  clear,  still  the  wind  is  very  cold, 
when  not  working  or  running  around.  I  require  my  largest  jacket  on,  and 
whilst  sitting  in  my  cabin,  I  am  wrapped  around  with  a  blanket  and  a 
large  bed  night-cap  drawn  down  to  my  eyes.  Proof  I  think  sufficient  of 
the  coolness  of  the  atmosphere. 

Wednesday,  November  9th,  1842:  Commenced  most  dismal  — cold! 
Having  the  middle  watch,  I  was  clothed  as  usual  at  night  to  withstand 
the  effects  of  the  weather,  but  phew!  I  was  like  an  icicle  in  spite  of  a  6 
knot  pace  I  was  carrying  on  with  on  the  poop.  I  built  another  tier  of 
robing  upon  me,  with  which  I  was  at  length  to  endure  a  very  miserable 
four  hours. 

In  bed  from  4  to  8  a.m.  After  breakfast,  busy  with  my  watch,  getting 
tackles  aloft  to  lift  the  starboard  quarter-boat  out  during  the  passing  of 
the  principal  tackle  forward.  Robert  Fisher,  seaman,  let  go  his  hold  and 
dropped  overboard;  the  ship  was  then  going  about  5  knots  through  the 
water.  To  call  hands,  heave  the  ship  aback,  and  to  hoist  the  boat  out,  and 
four  hands  to  jump  into  her,  was  but  the  work  of  an  incredible  short  time. 
The  poor  fellow  was  picked  up  in  a  state  of  insensibihty,  and  now  he  is  in 
the  cabin  in  a  very  precarious  state.  It  really  was  a  narrow  escape,  if  we 
had  not  had  a  tackle  rove  for  the  boat  at  the  time  of  his  faffing,  I  do  not 
suppose  we  should  have  ever  beheld  him  again.  God  has  been  very  merci¬ 
ful  to  us,  having  never  lost  one  human  being  but  the  boy  on  the  passage 
out,  although  we  have  been  out  27  months  past,  and  in  blessing  the  means, 
and  for  rescuing  poor  Fisher  from  the  fishes.  Partly  from  this  circumstance. 
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the  Captain  has  ordered  both  boats  out  on  the  quarters,  they  being  on 
deck  from  before  we  rounded  the  cape. 

In  the  afternoon  in  my  cabin,  amusing  myself  as  I  deemed  most  bene¬ 
ficial.  First  watch  on  deck  from  8  to  midnight.  Strong  breezes  and  fair. 
Ship  going  10  knots  per  hour  through  the  water.  Turned  in  at  midnight. 

Thursday f  November  10th,  1842:  Called  for  the  morning  watch  at  4 
a.m.  Very  clear,  very  cold  and  very  breezy  were  the  characteristics  of 
the  weather.  Passed  the  forenoon  reading  in  my  cabin.  In  the  afternoon, 
bending  old  sails  and  unbending  new  ones.  At  6:30  p.m.,  attended  a 
T-total  meeting  held  amongst  the  crew  forward.  At  8  p.m.,  assembled  with 
the  ship’s  company  to  evening  worship.  Was  much  gratified  to  observe 
Fisher  (the  man  who  fell  overboard)  at  worship.  Speaking  to  him,  rela¬ 
tive  to  his  narrow  escape,  I  learned  that  he  could  swim  but  little,  and 
that  after  tiring  himself  with  exertions  to  keep  him  afloat,  and  seeing  the 
ship  leaving  him,  he  threw  himselE  back  and  felt  that  he  had  resigned 
himself  to  God,  after  which  he  became  unconscious. 

Really,  it  was  a  miraculous  deliverance,  for  although  the  boat  was 
in  the  water  instantly,  yet  he  must  have  been  overboard  at  least  25 
minutes,  and  the  man  who  fifted  him  into  the  boat  states  that  he  was  at 
least  two  feet  below  the  surface,  evidently  sinking.  It  is  rather  a  remark¬ 
able  incident  that  we  were  not  going  course  by  six  points  when  the  ship 
was  hove  back,  and  when  I  came  to  fill  on  her,  she  lay  due  course,  and 
before  all  sail  was  set,  was  dancing  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  6^ 
knots  per  hour.  Turned  in  at  8:45  p.m. —  and  so  ended  the  10th  of  the 
11th  month,  18421! 

Friday,  November  11th,  1842:  Commenced  this  day  walking  at  a  tre¬ 
mendous  rate  on  her  poop,  to  keep  myself  warm,  and  in  a  great  measure 
succeeded.  The  moon  has  commenced  her  monthly  round,  and  sheds  her 
effulgent  rays  round  to  my  unspeakable  facihty,  as  well  as  felicity.  I 
imagine  I  see  somebody  laughing  at  what  looked  like  a  mistake,  but  don’t, 
for  by  the  fight  of  the  moon  at  sea,  we  can  see  to  perform  any  manoeuvre, 
as  well  as  in  the  day. 

Turned  in  at  4  a.m.,  leaving  a  fine  breeze  and  clear  weather.  Awoke 
at  7:30  a.m.  by  the  noise  of  a  topmast  studsail  boom  carrying  away,  the 
studsail  halyard  having  parted  the  sail  fell  alongside  and  thus  did  the 

business. 

Came  on  deck  after  breakfast  —  find  a  fine  breeze.  Received  intimation 
from  the  Captain  that  the  hands  were  all  to  be  at  work  in  the  afternoon; 
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this  I  do  not  like,  as  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  if  Were  not  for 
the  peace,  harmony  and  good  will,  with  which  everything  is  done,  that 
it  is  not  giving  every  man  his  due  —  giving  him  only  10  hours  in  the  48, 
which  is  the  case  when  all  hands  are  employed. 

Everybody  at  work  until  6:30  p.m.  —  this  is  extremely  inconsistent; 
if  necessity  required,  I  would  not  complain,  but  this  work  for  works 
sake  —  I  cannot  stand.  If  "tis  to  be  repeated,  I  shall  resign  my  ofiBce.  It 
places  me  in  an  awkward  position  at  night  when  I  want  sail  taken  in  or 
set  in  a  hurry,  if  the  men  are  wearied  out  during  the  day.  Turned  in  at 
midnight,  after  16  hours  duty. 

Sabbath,  November  13th,  1842:  Last  Sabbath  at  4  a.m.,  we  were  to  the 
Eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  At  the  same  season  of  this  date, 
we  are  midway  beween  that  promontory  and  St.  Helena,  with  fond  antici¬ 
pation  of  fetching  that  port  on  or  before  this  day,  week.  The  breeze  is 
fresh  and  the  weather,  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  gloomy! 

Attended  worship  and  the  prayer  meeting  in  the  evening,  and  enjoyed 
a  long  conversation  with  the  Captain  until  midnight,  at  which  witching 
hour  I  turned  in. 

Monday,  November  14th,  1842:  Called  at  4  a.m.  and  found  a  shore 
breeze  right  after  us.  Set  studding  sails  on  both  sides,  which  comprised 
all  the  work  until  breakfast  time. 

This  day  having  been  set  apart  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  to  God 
for  His  kind  providence  in  saving  our  shipmate  from  a  watery  grave. 
Captain  conducted  the  morning  services,  and  in  the  afternoon.  I  really 
think  it  has  been  a  pecuHarly  refreshing  lesson  to  all  on  board.  Turned  in 
at  9  p.m.  very  sleepy  and  tired. 

Wednesday,  November  16th,  1842:  At  4  a.m.,  my  dear  friend  Laing 
expressed  a  wish  that  I  would  unclose  my  ‘Wo-hghts,”  and  finally  at  his 
suggestion,  I  bounced  onto  the  floor,  midway  between  sleeping  and 
waking. 

I  found  a  smart  breeze,  with  the  wind  a  little  more  to  the  Eastward 
than  it  was.  Waited  to  see  at  what  point  it  would  become  steady,  and  then 
commenced  to  trim  sail  for  it,  which  employed  my  watch  until  8  p.m.  The 
wind  having  come  on  the  quarter  from  being  right  after  us. 

A  ship  in  sight  astern!  After  my  daily  sacrifice  and  ablutions,  I  turned 
to  making  a  calendar  for  reading  the  Bible  systematically.  I  intend  to 
write  it  very  neatly,  as  it  is  intended  for  a  dear  friend  ( yet  unknown,  but 
whose  qualification  in  the  first  instance  must  be  a  thirst  for  Scriptural 
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knowledge).  I  daresay  the  reader  of  this  may  suppose  I  have  plenty 
leisure,  I  answer  —  nay!  but  I  take  most  unaccountable  notions  of  things  at 
times,  and  when  practicable,  act  upon  them. 

Employed  in  the  afternoon  turning  in  the  tower  rigging.  Meeting  for 
mutual  edification  at  7  p.m.  Attended  it  and  spoke  on  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  beauties  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  —  together  with  the 
necessity  of  each  having  an  interest  in  Him.  Turned  in  at  10  p.m.  and 
finished  the  day  pleasantly. 

Thursday,  November  17th,  1842: 1  may  say  I  passed  the  watch  on  deck 
from  12  until  4  a.m.  It  was  not  cold,  nor  was  it  too  warm,  but  too  cold 
for  sitting  and  not  warm  enough  for  musing. 

Turned  in  at  4:30  a.m.  and  from  what  cause  I  know  not,  dreamed  I 
met  Miss  P  —  and  really  I  fancied  it  was  a  pleasant  meeting,  her 
sweet  little  countenance  lit  up  with  a  smile,  and  beaming  with  good 
nature,  was  refreshing  to  gaze  upon  (and  shall  I  record  it),  I  felt  such 
a  thrill  of  ecstasy  when  I  caught  her  httle  waist— and— and— and— kissed  her 
rosy  lips!  A  person  acquainted  with  my  temperament  would  be  led  natu¬ 
rally  to  suppose  the  above-mentioned  was  ‘"ma  cher  amie”  —  but  I  cannot 
vouch  for  this  in  its  general  acceptation,  but  as  an  esteemed  friend.  I 
felt  pleasure  in  marking  it. 

Saturday,  November  19th,  1842:  Called  at  12  a.m.  Took  in  royals,  top¬ 
gallant  sails,  mainsail  and  spanker.  At  2  —  rounded  the  point  and  opened 
James  road.  At  2:30  a.m.,  let  go  the  anchor  in  20  fathoms  water  offshore 
about  a  mile.  Employed  until  4  a.m.,  furling  sails  and  clearing  the  deck, 
then  set  the  anchor  watch  and  employed  with  the  people  taking  in 
water,  and  securing  casks  again. 

Carpenter  discovered  a  leak  forward,  which  he  stated  to  me  would 
have  caused  us  to  founder,  had  we  experienced  any  very  heavy  weather. 
He  now  declares  the  ship  not  seaworthy  until  caulked  forward. 

At  8:30  p.m..  Captain  came  on  board.  Convened  a  httle  with  him. 
Read  and  wrote  a  leaf  or  two  and  turned  in,  having  had  so  much  watch¬ 
ing  these  last  48  hours. 

So  much  for  the  first  night  in  St.  Helena! 

Sabbath,  November  20th,  1842:  Turned  out  at  7:30  p.m. —  pumped 
ship  and  then  cleaned  myself  for  the  day.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  saw 
he,  who  was  Mate  in  the  Augustas  with  me,  when  last  here,  called  to  see 
me.  Still  the  same  coarse  character  he  ever  was.  A  word  and  an  oath 
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alternately  —  as  his  society  was  by  no  means  congenial  to  my  taste,  I  did 
not  detain  him  long. 

The  *‘Mary  Sommerville”  —  the  ship  we  spoke  oflF  the  Cape,  came  in 
today. 

Attended  church  in  the  cabin  today  twice,  and  this,  with  reading,  was 
my  exercise.  Turned  in  at  midnight,  having  beein  walking  with  the  Captain 
on  deck  until  this  hour. 

Monday,  November  21st,  1842:  Turned  out  at  5:30  a.m.  and  com¬ 
menced  to  unstow  bread  and  provisions  intended  for  sale  at  this  port. 
Took  in  %  ton  of  potatoes,  sugar  and  stores  for  the  ship.  After  breakfast, 
went  ashore  and  wandered  up  St.  James  Valley  for  an  hour  —  think  ex¬ 
tremely  little  of  St.  Helena.  Came  on  board  again  and  went  to  dinner. 

After  1  p.m..  Captain  sent  oflF  word  to  get  the  anchor  up,  make  all  sail 
and  heave  to  oiff  the  harbour  for  him.  Commenced  and  hove  in  30 
fathoms  chain,  and  hoisted  the  topsail  yards  up.  At  3:30  p.m..  Captain 
came  on  board,  hove  up  and  made  sail,  standing  out  to  the  Northwest. 
Employed  until  6  p.m.  setting  studding-sails.  Felt  very  unwell  with  severe 
headache.  Got  my  face,  head  and  feet  bathed  by  the  Captain  and  lay 
down  in  his  room  and  went  to  sleep  much  better  than  I  was. 

Coni  Lascar 
a  member  of  the  crew 

The  person  whose  name  and  designation  are  as  above,  is  a  native  of 
Ceylon,  in  the  Southern  part  of  India.  He  is  the  solitary  reminder  of  our 
Lascar  crew,  when  the  others  left,  he  having  a  soul  above  brass  buttons, 
chose  to  stay  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  great  metropolis.  His  employ¬ 
ment  is  to  blow  the  bellows  and  strike  for  the  smith  on  board.  He  does 
not,  or  is  not  an  Idol  worshiper,  having  renounced  his  caste. 

His  latent  character  is,  indolence  and  voraciousness,  when  meat  is 
placed  before  him.  He  speaks  a  little  English,  but  understands  less.  He  is 
a  scholar  with  all  hands,  and  can  spell  words  three  letters  long,  and  the 
man  with  whom  he  works  now  brings  him  to  church,  so  that  he  enjoys  all 
the  privileges  of  a  citizen  without  a  long  act  of  naturalization. 

I  should  say  the  fellow  is  possessed  of  cunning.  In  the  cold  weather 
off  the  Cape,  he  tried  to  flinch  from  keeping  his  watch,  but  unhappily 
for  his  intentions,  I  did  not  understand  them,  and  by  exposing  a  naked 
rope  to  him,  I  led  him  to  believe  that  if  he  could  not  keep  himself  warm 
on  deck,  I  should  warm  him  below. 
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Little^  at  the  last  time  I  commenced  to  write,  could  be  said,  more  than 
has  already  been  said;  however,  as  he  has  appeared  in  another  character, 
viz:  as  a  servant  to  the  Captain  and  myself  on  board  the  "Chevalier."* 

What  I  notice  and  admire  most  in  his  conduct,  is  the  implicit  obedi¬ 
ence  with  which  he  does  the  most  trivial  duties,  although  he  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  letters  sufficiently  in  any  book,  yet  he  can  invariably  present 
me  with  my  proper  one,  simply  because  he  has  once  been  told  to  do  so. 
Yes,  amongst  a  whole  lot  of  hymn  books  exactly  alike  he  can  separate  the 
Captains  or  mine. 

He  is  decidedly  an  acquisition  on  board  the  vessel  with  us,  and  to  be 
preferred  to  a  white  one. 

Tuesday,  November  22nd,  1842:  Awoke  at  2  a.m.  with  a  violent  pain 
in  the  head  and  soreness  of  every  joint  —  cold  withal.  Went  away  to  my 
own  bed  and  covered  myself  with  clothes.  Fine  steady  breeze,  with  all 
possible  sail  set.  In  my  cabin  all  day  today  — feel  rather  worse,  if  any 
change. 

Wednesday,  November  23rd,  1842:  Still  very  unwell  today.  Steward 
brought  me  a  vile  mixture  containing  calomel  from  the  Captain  ( which  I 
refused  to  take),  upon  which  I  received  another  noxious  draught  — 
mercury! 

Dressed  myself  at  10  a.m.  and  walked  about  in  the  main  cabin.  Very 
few  minutes  afterwards  a  cry  was  heard  "man  overboard.”  As  soon  as  the 
ship  could  be  brought  to  the  wind,  the  starboard  quarter-boat  was 
lowered.  The  man  was,  however,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  ship,  as  we 
were  going  before  the  wind  at  the  rate  of  7  knots.  Being  an  excellent 
swimmer,  he  succeeded  in  keeping  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  until  the 
boat  came  to  him,  when  he  was  picked  up  and  brought  on  board  — 
nothing  worse  save  a  ducking! 

The  man  was  Mr.  Clark,  3rd  Mate,  who  owing  to  my  sickness,  has 
charge  of  the  watch.  Really,  in  the  midst  of  life,  we  are  in  death.  Another 
warning  to  be  also  ready.  God  is  deahng  very  kindly  with  us.  Felt  much 
at  the  scene.  Turned  in  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  I  was  in  such  pain  with 
my  head,  did  not  succeed  until  9  p.m.,  and  at  midnight,  awoke  again  to 
answer  some  interrogations  of  the  Captain  s,  relative  to  my  health.  It  is 
but  a  mere  matter  of  justice  to  record  that  Captain  Thomas  Hamhn,  my 
respected  governor,  is  one  of  the  most  attentive  men  in  cases  of  sickness, 
I  have  ever  experienced,  allowing  no  one  to  wait,  or  attend  upon  suffering 
humanity  under  his  charge,  save  himself.  ( To  use  an  Irishman  s  mode  of 
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phraseology)  now  tell  me  "dacent”  reader,  if  this  were  the  only  good 
effected  by  the  profession  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  should  that  same  not 
be  a  powerful  good  to  the  community  at  large;  but  I  desire  to  bless  and 
praise  God  that  this  is  not  the  only  benign  feature,  that  'tis  a  system  of 
beneficence  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  Word;  and  really,  when  I 
reflect  upon  my  past  life,  I  wonder  how  I  could  so  long  feed  upon  the 
husks  of  time  and  sense  in  preference  to  this  happy  of  happiest  states,  a 
belief  and  hope  in  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Well  can  I  now 
appreciate  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  where  in  he  says  he  desires  to  con¬ 
sider  all  things  as  “dung  and  dross”  that  he  might  win  Jesus.  Yes,  I 
would  add:  All  who  have  experienced  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  this 
would  be  the  language  of  their  hearts. 

Friday,  November  25th,  1842:  Very  busy  all  day  with  the  People  at 
the  rigging.  We  are  taking  advantage  of  the  fine  weather  we  are  now 
experiencing,  to  put  the  ship  to  rights,  for  a  homeward  port,  if  we  are 
spared  to  reach  one.  Time  flies  apace,  and  I  am  proud  to  write  we  are 
getting  ahead  on  our  journey  in  the  two  days  hence.  I  fancy  we  shall 
sight  Ascension,  which  in  all  probabihty  will  be  the  only  land  we  shall 
see  until  we  make  some  sweet  spot  in  the  English  Channel.  Oh!  how  I 
long  to  see  the  Favoured  Isle,  where  so  many  that  I  love  do  live;  I  think  I 
scarcely  ever  felt  so  strong  a  desire  for  home,  but  I  fancy  this  trip  has 
been  the  most  lengthened  of  any  I  have  had. 

Saturday,  November  26th,  1842:  Having  sighted  the  Island  of  Ascen¬ 
sion  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  we  shaped  our  course  for  the  roadstead. 
At  7  p.m.,  a  httle  after  sunset,  we  rounded  the  leeward  side  of  the  Island 
and  were  just  opening  the  anchorage,  when  the  ship  struck  upon  a  reef, 
but  passed  quickly  over,  apparently  nothing  worse.  In  about  a  half-hour 
the  Health  Officer,  having  been  on  board  of  us,  the  Captain  went  ashore 
for  his  letters,  directing  me  to  back  and  fill  in  the  anchorage  until  he 
should  come  off. 

After  he  was  gone  I  directed  the  Second  Carpenter  to  sound  the 
pumps,  when,  to  my  sorrow,  ascertained  there  were  27  inches  of  water 
in  the  well.  I  immediately  called  aU  hands  to  the  pumps  and  ( as  in  a  case 
of  this  kind)  the  alarm  soon  spread. 

The  men  asked  me  what  I  intended  to  do  with  the  ship.  I  consulted 
with  my  Junior  Officers  and  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  of  beating  the 
ship  close  into  the  shore,  and  in  event  of  not  being  able  to  gain  upon  the 
leak  before  the  Captain  came  to  the  ship,  to  beach  her,  and  get  the  boats 
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out  and  abandon  her;  however,  from  our  good  pumps  and  able  cheerful 
People,  we  gained  upon  the  leak,  although  it  was  at  the  rate  of  712  feet 
per  hour. 

About  8:30  p.m.,  the  Captain  came  on  board.  I  immediately  acquainted 
him  how  matters  stood.  After  a  consultation  with  the  Carpenter  and  my¬ 
self,  he  resolved  to  stand  by  until  daylight,  and  in  the  morning  to  run 
into  anchorage.  The  men  were  then  acquainted  with  his  determination 
and  cheerfully  acquiesced. 

I  then  mustered  all  hands  and  divided  them  into  three  divisions, 
heading  one  gang  myself,  and  an  Officer  with  each  of  the  others,  with  the 
intention  of  keeping  the  pumps  constantly  going.  Had  a  severe  night  of 
it  working  and  pumping  ship,  not  being  able  to  procure  any  sleep,  and 
not  daring  to  allow  the  pumps  to  stand  a  moment. 

The  next  day  will  necessarily  be  linked  with  this,  viz:  Sabbath  27th 
(First  Day). 

Pumping  hard  and  at  daybreak  stood  in  for  the  roads,  and  at  5:30  a.m., 
came  to  anchor  in  3/2  fathoms  of  water.  The  Captain  went  immediately 
ashore,  and  having  stated  the  case  to  the  authorities,  they  promptly  sent 
25  able-bodied  men  off  to  our  assistance  (which  eased  our  hands  a  little) 
—  but  unhappily,  we  had  anchored  on  a  reef  —  therefore  at  11:30  a.m., 
hove  up  again  and  made  sail  to  beat  farther  into  the  Bight,  at  which 
place  we  again  came  to,  as  they  were  not  expecting  such  a  demand  for 
men  ashore,  they  could  not  give  us  a  night  relief;  therefore,  we  had  again 
to  bend  to  the  pumps  ourselves,  and  really,  it  was  very  severe  upon  us 
wearied,  tired  and  sleepy  as  we  were.  Spells  were  8  to  9,  and  11  to  mid¬ 
night. 

Monday,  November  28th,  1842:  As  there  was  a  ship  lying  in  the  roads, 
bound  to  London,  I  availed  myself  of  the  intermission  until  2  a.m.  to 
write  a  letter  to  my  brother,  and  at  the  pumps  from  2  p.m.  until  3  a.m., 
when  I  went  to  bed,  quite  exhausted,  and  at  4  a.m.  the  Captain  awoke 
me  to  write  a  letter  for  him.  After  breakfast,  45  Marines  were  sent  from 
the  shore  to  assist  us  on  board.  Up  tackles  and  out  long  boat  cleared 
away  and  took  about  10  tons  cargo  ( those  composing  the  survey  having 
reported  the  ship  as  un-seaworthy,  and  must  discharge). 

Busy  all  day  getting  lumber  sent  ashore  from  the  ship  and  starting 
water.  Went  to  bed  9:30  p.m.,  enormously  tired. 

Tuesday,  November  29th,  1842:  Employed  all  day  getting  cargo 
out,  and  after  ship^s  duties  were  done,  went  ashore  to  see  the  turtles  in 
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the  pond  ashore.  Saw  upwards  of  200  of  them.  We,  and  all  the  people 
of  the  Garrison  got  turtles  served  out  to  us  thrice  a  week  —  I  may  say,  we 
eat  more  of  this  tri-natured  animal  than  any  Lord-Mayor  that  is,  or  has 
been  in  Babylon. 

In  another  month,  turtle  season  commences,  when  the  Marines  are 
posted  for  four  months  all  around  the  different  sandy  Bays  at  night.  Their 
duty  is  to  watch  when  the  turtle  comes  up  to  deposit  her  eggs  in  the  sand, 
and  after  she  has  finished  this  duty,  to  intercept  her  from  getting  afloat 
and  turn  her  on  her  back,  from  which  position  she  cannot  recover.  These, 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  amount  to  about  600  —  and  are  kept  in  a  pond  to 
be  used,  and  for  sale  all  the  remainder  of  the  year.  I  should  say  the  aver¬ 
age  weight  of  each  would  be  384  pounds. 

Turned  in  late,  tired  as  possible  and  horribly  sleepy. 

Friday,  December  2nd,  1842:  Turned  out  at  4  a.m.  and  called  the  crew 
out  to  get  their  coffee,  previous  to  commencing  day  s  work.  We  work  now 
from  5  to  5,  to  suit  the  working  party  of  Marines  on  shore. 

The  ship  still  leaking  5  feet  per  hour,  and  I  strongly  suspect  we  shall 
have  to  leave  old  “Ramsay”  in  Ascension  roads.  Well,  I  am  much  attached 
to  her  old  wooden  walls,  and  sorry  I  am  that  we  cannot  make  it  conven¬ 
ient  to  fetch  her  home,  but  alas!  I  fear  she  is  past  redemption  —  not  so 
much  from  the  extent  of  her  injury  sustained,  as  the  incapabilities  of  the 
place  for  repairs. 

Went  ashore  in  the  evening  to  see  the  turtles  hanging  in  the 
“shambles.”  They  are  always  killed  at  sunset,  but  do  not  die  until  the 
day  after.  This  is  a  butt.  I  like  the  people  here  much,  they  are  very  cheer¬ 
ful  in  assisting  us. 

At  11:30  p.m.,  turned  in  —  sleepy  of  course. 

Tuesday,  December  6th,  1842:  This  day  blowing  hard  and  the  surf 
running  fearfully  ashore,  which  retards  us  much  in  our  discharging. 
Launched  some  of  the  spars  overboard. 

A  survey  was  held  on  the  ship  today,  and  I  fancy  the  ship  will  be 
condemned.  "Tis  really  astonishing  to  me  how  the  keel  holds  on,  for  it  is 
at  least  VA  feet  from  the  stem,  and  the  ship  is  still  making  one  inch  and 
half  per  minute,  although  half  her  lading  is  nickalled  (taken  out). 

Nothing  happened  today,  save  the  guns  were  fired  ashore  — a  boy 
died.  The  gunnel  of  the  long  boat  went  gee  (torn  off)  and  Jack  Batterby 
would  not  take  a  track.  A  very  disagreeable  night.  Turned  in  early  “soona 
quo  asti”  (for  the  sake  of  sleep). 
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Thursday,  December  8th,  1842:  This  day  engaged  as  yesterday,  and 
as  a  matter  of  course,  felt  as  tired.  A  whole  assemblage  of  men,  boys 
and  ojfficers,  and  the  Captain  congregated  in  my  room,  and  instead  of 
improving  the  time  reading,  I  lost  it  in  conversing,  and  did  not  get  to 
bed  until  midnight. 

The  ship  really  keeps  me  in  an  uncertain  state,  for  although  there 
are  about  800  tons  of  cargo  out,  the  leak  does  not  decrease.  I  fancy  'tis 
most  time  we  were  getting  our  traps  on  shore,  as  I  expect  we  shall  have 
a  hurried  departure  from  her  yet. 

Friday,  December  9th,  1842:  Commenced  late,  owing  to  not  being 
called  in  time  —  however  the  men  worked  well,  and  I  put  out  at  least  20 
tons  of  cargo  before  breakfast-time,  after  which,  finding  we  could  not  be 
supphed  with  boats,  sent  down  top-gallants  and  royal  yards  and  masts, 
and  sent  them  ashore  with  aU  the  gears  appertaining  unto  them. 


Robert  McVicar 
seaman  —  the  man  wot  growls 

The  personage  mentioned  above  is  in  the  capacity  of  sailor  and  really 
knows  his  business  in  every  particular.  There  is,  however,  a  very  un- 
amiable  weakness  in  his  composition,  namely  —  GROWLING!  which 
shows  itself  on  every  opportunity. 

He  shipped  on  Bombay  with  us,  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
those  men  privileged  to  growl  in  the  last  ship,  but  unfavourable  for  his 
vanity,  I  am  not  accustomed  with  it,  nor  am  1  likely  to  be  so  when  it  shows 
itself  to  me.  I  either  cut  him  very  short,  or  advise  him  very  coolly  to  go  to 
his  bed,  and  I  will  try  to  do  without  him,  which  has  the  effect  of  stopping 
his  tongue,  but  raising  his  corruption. 

I  might  confess  I  have  received  some  valuable  hints  from  him  relative 
to  a  ship,  but  I  by  no  means  advocate  that  insubordination  should  be 
countenanced,  although  learning  may  be  gained  by  the  insubordinates. 
I  dare  say  he  has,  like  the  rest,  spoken  a  liUle  freer  since  the  prospect  of 
the  ship's  abandonment  became  apparent. 

These  men  are  always  dangerous  characters  in  a  ship,  and  as  a  general 
rule  to  be  avoided. 
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SHIP  ‘RAMSAY”  FROM  BOMBAY  AT  ASCENSION  ROADS 

Saturday,  December  10th,  1842:  Throughout  these  24  hours  a  fine 
breeze.  Employed  principally  taking  out  cargo  and  sending  down  yards 
and  masts.  Sounded  the  pumps  last  night  again,  and  finding  so  much  of 
an  increase  in  proportion  to  the  ship’s  hghtness,  deemed  it  very  necessary 
to  have  aU  in  readiness  for  taking  my  departure  at  a  moment  s  warning  — 
therefore  I  got  my  chest  on  deck  and  put  my  dormitory  articles  in  my 
hammock,  together  with  my  bag  filled.  I  felt  all  secure. 

Being  Saturday,  cleaned  up  the  decks  early,  after  which  went  on  board 
the  “Panthea”  of  Greenock,  and  now  having  returned,  I  intend  to  write  a 
letter  by  her.  So  goodnight! 

Monday,  December  12th,  1842:  Commenced  this  day  to  business  at 
5  a.m.,  busy  until  breakfast  discharging,  after  which  employed  dis¬ 
mantling  the  ship,  at  which  unpleasant  occupation  I  finished  the  day, 
leaving  nothing  standing,  save  fore  and  main  topmasts  bowsprit  and 
main  yard.  Sent  a  raft  of  lumber  away.  I  fancy  in  ten  days  hence  we 
shall  reside  in  the  Garrison,  having  lain  mostly  long  enough  in  the  road. 

In  two  of  the  tail-ends  of  a  half-hour,  succeeded  in  getting  a  “scrape” 
to  James  Walsh  and  a  “scrawl”  to  Henry  Bell  — written  and  dispatched 
them  per  “Panthea,”  bound  to  London. 

Tuesday,  December  13th,  1842:  Turned  to  at  the  same  hour  as  yester¬ 
day,  and  busy  all  day  discharging;  much  better  day’s  work  accomplished 
than  yesterday.  After  the  business  was  done,  sailed  in  the  jolly  boat  to 
Comfort  Cove,  and  was  much  pleased  at  a  neat  little  cemetery  formed 
in  a  ravine  amongst  what  was  once  lava.  Really,  anyone  seeing  it  would 
wish  to  be  buried  there. 

Captain  not  yet  aboard.  I’m  tii*ed!  Good  night!  9:30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  December  14th,  1842:  Commenced  this  business  at  5  a.m., 
and  worked  half  time  sending  cargo  to  a  schooner  chartered  to  take  200 
tons  of  our  cargo  home.  Nothing  of  any  great  consequence  occurred  today, 
but  with  a  view  of  leaving  no  hiatus’  —  I  shall  record  an  incident: 

At  7  p.m.  I  was  (as  is  my  wont),  in  the  cabin  attending  the  meeting 
convened  for  spiritual  edification,  and  during  its  continuance  (as  there 
were  a  number  of  Marines  there)  I  thought  I  would  attempt  to  speak  a 
word  or  two  for  my  Master.  I  chose  for  my  text  that  part  of  the  6th  chapter 
of  Hebrew,  where  Paul  in  his  argument,  shows  that  if  a  trespassor  of 
Moses’  Law  died  under  two  witnesses,  how  much  sorer  would  the  punish- 
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ment  be  in  despising  the  offers  of  salvation  through  Jesus,  and  of  the 
terrors  of  falling  in  the  hands  of  the  Living  God. 

I  expatiated  some  time,  in  as  plain  a  manner  as  possible,  but  what  was 
my  surprise  when  I  came  out  on  deck  to  meet  the  Carpenter,  quite  in  a 
nervous  state  of  excitement,  and  who  commenced  to  scold  me  much  for 
attempting  to  caricature  him  in  the  meeting.  I  assured  him  that  he 
laboured  under  a  sad  mistake,  that  the  truth  was,  I  never  once  thought  of 
him  whilst  speaking  there.  He  however,  did  not  feel  satisfied,  but  he 
left  in  a  towering  passion.  I  shall  leave  him  to  get  cool  in  the  skin  he 
got  hot  in  — after  which  I  shall  demand  an  apology,  under  forfeit  of 
friendship. 

Went  to  bed  moody  and  contemplative  at  midnight. 

Tuesday,  December  20th,  1842:  Finished  loading  the  schooner.  Em¬ 
ployed  all  my  leisure  time  in  making  out  her  cargo  list,  and  bills  of  lading. 
( The  ship  “Wilson,”  a  vessel  belonging  to  our  owners  being  at  an  anchor 
in  this  harbour  and  intending  to  sail  tomorrow. )  Employed  the  two  hours 
nearest  midnight  in  writing  to  my  dear  brother  Hugh,  and  sister. 

Wednesday,  December  21st,  1842:  Ship  still  leaking  vilely  —  1  inch  per 
minute  —  to  wit:  not  to  be  contemplated  drily. 

Thursday,  December  22nd,  1842:  Still  the  same  old  half-crown  dis¬ 
charging;  distant  views  of  the  ship  having  to  be  hove  down  appearing. 
La!  I  care  not  how  soon,  ’tis  so  excessively  provoking,  this  painful  state  of 
suspense,  for  until  this  manoeuvre  is  accomplished,  the  ships  future 
destiny  will  be  unknown.  In  the  eyes  of  all  the  professional  men,  I  can 
hear  the  idea  is:  that  'tis  for  no  end  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  so  doing,  as 
she  is  incurable  here.  This  (my  decided  opinion),  that  the  naval  officer 
who  has  brought  this  to  pass,  wants  to  have  experience,  consequently  the 
ship  must  be  hove  down. 

Went  to  bed  early,  being  amazingly  fatigued. 

Friday,  December  23rd,  1842:  This  day  busy  sending  out  ballast. 
Refreshed  my  optics  with  a  view  of  the  ship  s  bottom.  It  appears  damp, 
to  say  the  least.  Went  ashore  in  the  evening  and  spent  an  hour  at  the 
Adjutant  of  the  Island’s  house. 

Was  there  introduced  to  his  wife  and  her  sister  —  a  wit  ( the  latter 
personage)  and  plays  the  piano;  about  23%,  and  should  say  she  would  not 
marry  if  “no  one  wouldn’t  ask  her”;  but  I  never  knew  many  witty  ladies 
smart  enough  to  pick  up  husbands,  and  know  all  men  by  these  presents. 
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that  she  is  out  on  a  foreign  speculation,  although  she  is  quite  at  home  in 
the  business. 

Saturday y  December  24th,  1842:  Turned  out  and  suflFered  a  draught  of 
most  abominable  tea,  after  which  sat  on  the  engine  and  finished  at  5  p.m., 
when  I  washed  —  and  took  a  cruise  in  the  boat  for  amusement.  It  was 
so  funny,  I  do  like  to  have  a  Httle  relaxation  after  a  week  s  duties. 

Came  on  board  and  wrote  my  log,  and  "this  ’ere’"  Journal! 

At  9; 30  p.m.,  the  Captain  came  on  board  and  to  my  most  profound 
astonishment,  read  to  me  a  communication  from  the  Commandant  to  him, 
in  answer  to  a  letter  of  his,  in  which  he  had  requested  shelter  for  himself 
and  crew.  It  stated  that  on  a  schooner  lying  at  the  moorings,  he  would 
find  ample  accommodations  for  this  purpose. 

Now  be  it  known  this  said  vessel  was  a  prize  taken  in  the  slave  trade, 
and  in  all  variety  would  be  suffocating  for  the  hands  to  five  and  sleep  on 
board.  I  at  once  told  the  Captain  that  for  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  I 
should  not  go  on  board  unless  carried,  and  if  he  did  not  protest  against 
such  usage  to  a  British  subject,  I  should. 

Really  this  is  too  bad.  Where  a  person  suffers  shipwreck  and  all  the 
hardships  connected  therewith,  yet  forsooth  this  (blankety-blank)  in 
office  would  still  make  our  sufferings  worse  by  assigning  us  a  vessel  of  20 
tons  berthen  to  five  on  board  of.  "  ’Tis  good  to  have  a  giant’s  power,  but 
’tis  villainous  to  use  it.” 

Went  to  bed  some  short  space  before  midnight  —  moody  and  sad. 

Sabbath,  December  25th,  1842:  A  day  pecuHar  to  English  people  for 
eating  and  drinking  immoderately;  not  so  with  me!  Felt  Httle  desire  for 
anything  edible,  but  an  inordinate  one  for  smoking  and  sleeping. 

Engaged  during  most  of  my  wakeful  hours  either  in  waiting  on  God 
in  church,  or  edifying  myself  with  His  Truth  from  the  Bible. 

Turned  in  at  II  a.m.  —  still  would  you  beheve  it  —  tired! 

Monday,  December  26th,  1842:  Called  at  3  a.m.  by  the  Corporal  of 
Marines  to  tell  me  of  the  larboard  pump  having  refused  duty.  Turned 
out  and  called  the  Carpenter,  who  drew  the  boxes  and  put  it  to  rights 
immediately. 

Turned  the  People  to  at  5:30  a.m.  to  send  down  topmasts.  At  8  a.m.  a 
Naval  OflBcer  who  has  taken  charge  of  the  ship  to  heave  her  down,  gave 
me  written  orders  for  today’s  duties,  and  furnished  me  with  ten  additional 
hands. 

At  11:30  a.m.,  turned  to  my  hammock  to  sleep  —  perchance  dream! 
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Tuesday,  December  27th,  1842:  Up  to  the  eyes  on  business  getting  all 
ready  for  heaving  the  ship  down  under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Elliott,  N.  C.  He 
is  without  exception,  the  vainest  and  best-tempered  fellow  ever  I  had  to 
deal  with.  He  is  ordering  things  in  the  most  magnificent  scale  and  has  got 
the  whole  Islanders  at  work  upon  it.  He  amuses  me  wonderfully  when  he 
comes  off  to  give  some  instructions;  but  I  cannot  describe  it  better  than 
giving  a  small  dialogue: 

“Well,  Mr.  Niven,  how  have  you  got  on?” 

“Pretty  well,  Sirl  I  want  more  boats  for  the  ballast  to  keep  us  going.” 

“Oh!  never  mind  boats,  heave  the  ballast  overboard,  but  mind  I  don't 
say  that  officially.”  Then  taking  his  eyeglass  and  looking  about  the  decks, 
he  calls  me  to  him. 

“Oh!  I  say,  Mr.  Niven,  push  on  my  dear  feUow,  for  I  assure  you  they 
are  doing  nothing  ashore.  If  I  wasn't  the  best-tempered  fellow  in  the 
world,  I  should  play  the  very  devil  —  good  day!” 

This  is  repeated  about  three  times  a  day,  so  ends  the  matter. 

I  should  say  all  will  be  ready  on  board  in  two  days  for  heaving  down 
—  in  the  meantime,  I  will  leave  it. 

I  read  very  Httle  at  present,  being  so  tired  having  so  many  men  to 
look  after,  I  am  done  up  at  night. 

Wednesday,  December  28th,  1842:  Ditto  as  yesterday  —  a  little  tired 
in  the  evening.  Old  “White,”  our  ci-devant  passenger,  and  six  turtles  have 
gone  home.  Passengers  on  board  the  “Amazon”  —  bound  for  London, 
sailed  last  night.  The  old  fellow,  since  he  has  been  ashore  here,  has 
drunk  his  “watch  and  rings,  and  most  of  his  apparel,”  and  he  has  now 
embarked  more  miserable  than  before,  which  was  bad  enough. 

Nothing  happened  today,  save  a  Marine  gored  by  a  bull,  landed  from 
a  vessel  freighted  with  cattle,  for  the  Island  from  the  Cape. 

Thursday,  December  29th,  1842:  During  the  whole  of  the  first  six 
hours,  employed  getting  the  masts  secured,  and  in  the  afternoon,  all  hands 
with  the  boats  employed  ashore  making  attempts  to  make  preparations  to 
get  things  in  readiness  for  heaving  down. 

At  7  p.m..  Captain  came  on  board  with  a  face  upon  which  was  de¬ 
picted  a  panoramic  view  of  the  thunder  squall  bore  up  from  hun  until  it 
passes.  I  fancy  something  has  occurred  ashore  to  disturb  his  accustomed 
equanimity  of  temperament. 
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Wrote  my  log  and  this  Journal  —  read  a  little  and  turned  in  previous 
to  midnight. 

Friday,  December  30th,  1842:  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  day, 
employed  looking  through  the  spy-glass  at  the  magnificent  undertaking 
at  which  our  crew  and  the  hundred  men  are  engaged,  under  Mr.  EUiott, 

R.  N. 

Really,  I  know  not  who  “pays  the  piper,”  but  I  have  no  doubt  upon 
its  being  an  expensive  tune.  It  is  my  firm  opinion  (and  I  now  record  it) 
that  this  oflBcer  wishing  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  is  not  making  these  monstrous  preparations  for  the  heaving 
of  the  “Ramsay”  down  alone,  but  with  a  view  if  he  succeeds  of  leaving 
the  apparatus  in  status  quo,  and  getting  before  their  Lordships  how 
much  he  has  enhanced  the  value  of  this  Naval  Depot  (by  his  instru¬ 
mentality  and  at  no  expense  on  the  part  of  the  government)  in  having 
capabilities  for  repairing  any  damage  sustained  by  the  squadron  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  at  any  future  period.  That  this  is  his  motive  and  that 
he  is  goaded  on  by  ambition  I  am  assured.  But  upon  my  verity,  were  I 
the  party  concerned,  I  should  protest  against  making  me  a  tool  to  his 
designing. 

Nothing  in  the  world  happened  today,  save  ( and  with  the  exception 
of)  a  story  related  to  me  connected  with  yesterday,  viz: 

A  Marine  and  an  African  were  liberated  from  Chokay  this  morning, 
having  been  sent  there  last  night  for  fighting.  The  ground  of  extenuation, 
which  was  held  out  by  their  oflBcer  and  succeeded  with  the  superior 
oflficer  in  getting  their  liberty  from  durance  vile  was,  that  they  had  such  a 
heavy  days  work  “that  they  could  not  help  fighting.”  Judge  ye  sapient, 
persist  the  excitement  on  this  Island. 

Saturday,  December  31st,  1842:  This  day  being  appointed  for  the 
Marines  to  get  their  pay,  were  all  withdrawn  from  the  ship.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  our  own  crew  had  again  to  clap  onto  the  pumps. 

Sailing  about  myself  during  the  most  part  of  this  day,  and  in  the 
evening,  being  desirous  of  having  the  jolly  boat  s  bottom  cleaned,  beached 
her  in  the  surf,  but  aU  at  once  I  felt  such  an  oppressive  headache  that  I 
launched  the  boat  and  came  oflF  to  the  ship  and  turned  in. 

At  9  p.m.,  the  Captain  came  on  board,  as  a  matter  of  course  he  missed 
me,  and  therefore  came  to  my  cabin,  asked  me  if  I  wanted  anything,  then 
I  fell  asleep. 
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Sabbath,  January  1st,  1843:  On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  for  the  first 
time  on  the  Island  of  Ascension,  I  beheld  the  first  of  this  year  with  a 
severe  pain  in  my  head  —  but  not  occasioned  (as  many  are  on  this  date) 
by  “grog”  or  "watching.”  Therefore  it  may  be  held  as  not  a  general  rule 
that  sore  heads  on  New  Years  morning  are  not  always  brought  on  by 
drinking.  Feeling  unwell,  did  not  turn  out,  but  lay  in  bed  reading  all  day. 

This  afternoon  the  "James  Ewing”  and  "Francis  Spaight,”  two  ships 
from  China,  called  in  to  refresh.  Intend  "deo  volente”  to  write  a  letter 
by  each.  FeU  asleep  early,  much  better  than  when  I  awoke. 

Monday,  January  2nd,  1843:  At  6  a.m.,  sent  all  hands  and  the  boats 
on  shore  to  play  at  "humbug”  — for  upon  mature  dehberation,  I  cannot 
call  it  any  other  name.  How,  where,  and  when  it  will  end  —  I  know  not! 
Nor  can  I  imagine  or  discover  the  most  remote  idea.  The  Marines  are  at 
the  pumps,  and  still  as  noisy  as  before. 

Our  Carpenter  and  crew  employed  ashore  making  tents  for  sailors, 
and  I  should  suppose  we  shall  leave  the  ship  tomorrow  or  the  next  day. 

Shall  I  put  down  my  thoughts?  Yes!  I  hope  not  to  come  on  board 
again,  for  after  the  experience  of  seeing  the  ship  hove  down,  I  want  to  go 
home  as  a  passenger  and  reconnoitre  a  little  just  for  the  good  of  the 
history. 

The  crew  did  not  get  on  board  until  8  p.m.,  tired  and  dissatisfied  at 
the  late  hours.  Captain  was  late  coming  on  board.  Employed  myself  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  etc. 

Tuesday,  January  3rd,  1843:  This  day,  doing  nothing  in  the  world  for 
Thomas  Hamlin  and  Company  but  wasting  their  time,  and  eating  then- 
provisions  —  'cause  why:  all  hands  were  on  shore  carrying  on  a  game  of 
'liumbug.”  Mr.  Elliott,  chief  actor  and  stage  manager. 

In  the  evening,  went  ashore,  saw  the  Island  doctor  who,  desirous  of 
testifying  his  love  to  me,  offered  to  physick  and  advise  me  for  nothing. 
La!  Wasn't  he  perlite!  N.  B.  "he  owes  me  for  a  piece  of  grass-cloth.” 

Had  a  long  yarn  with  the  Captain  and  forgot  to  go  to  bed. 

Wednesday,  January  4th,  1843:  Doing  Httie  in  the  morning,  less  in  the 
forenoon,  and  positively  nothing  in  the  afternoon.  I  love  to  be  explicit  as 
the  margin  indicates  in  consequences  of  tlie  rollers  having  begun  to  set  in, 
people  could  no  longer  work  at  liumbug  on  the  water. 

Came  on  board  and  employed  doing  necessary  jobs,  Mr.  Elliott,  R.  N., 
on  board  drinking  hot  tea  and  talking  consummate  stuff,  ably  sustained 
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by  a  thick-skulled  Master’s  Assistant  ‘who  hangs  on  the  stack  with  him.” 
Felt  somewhat  amused  at  Mr.  Elhott’s  solicitude  expressed  to  me  not  to 
give  him  any  cigars,  fear  lest  he  should  commence  to  smoke. 

Another  amusing  occurrence  —  one  of  the  men  of  war’s  people  em¬ 
ployed  on  board  (working  in  the  fore  top)  requested  the  boy  “Gray” 
to  beg  a  “chaw”  of  tobacco  for  him,  and  fasten  it  on  a  three  inch  rope, 
which  he  lowered  down  for  itl!l 

The  Captain  went  ashore  for  this  day  to  live,  upon  which  I  took  up  my 
quarters  in  his  cabin,  and  intend  after  a  little  while’s  reading,  to  sleep 
there. 

Thursday,  January  5th,  1843:  All  hands  employed  on  board  getting  gear 
ready  for  heaving  down.  Called  this  morning  at  3  a.m.  by  a  Marine  to  teU 
me  the  gig  was  sinking  alongside.  Jumped  up  and  went  down  the  side 
to  her  in  time  to  save  the  masts,  sails,  etc.,  made  her  fast  and  left  her 
until  daylight. 

At  midday  the  “commandant”  in  spurs,  came  on  board  to  look  at  the 
state  of  matters,  and  went  ashore,  smihng  all  over  his  body,  and  loud  in 
his  expressions  of  thankfulness  for  my  “perhteness.” 

In  the  evening,  went  ashore  and  drank  tea  with  the  Adjutant  and  felt 
I  loved  his  sister  a  point  more  than  on  my  last  visit,  but  I  am  not  exactly 
clear  about  the  dear  yet. 

Came  on  board  —  wrote  my  log,  and  this! 

Friday,  January  6th,  1843:  A  complete  repetition  of  yesterday’s  pro¬ 
cedure  as  far  as  duties  were  concerned.  There  appears  to  be  a  remote  pos- 
sibihty  of  the  ship  being  hove  down  in  about  six  days  now. 

A  schooner  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  arrived  here  today.  She  was 
in  Port  Louis  when  the  “Ramsay”  was  there  in  September,  since  which 
time  she  has  been  at  the  Cape,  Algoa  Bay,  London,  Cape,  and  from  thence 
hither.  Is  it  not  distressing  to  be  so  long  astern  of  other  ships?  If  there 
were  any  most  distant  hopes  of  sailing  from  hence,  a  person  might  feel 
happy,  but  this  state  of  suspense  is  trying. 

Received  intimation  from  a  Marine  ( with  three  v  marks )  that  I  could 
not  be  allowed  ashore  after  sunsets.  Have  written  ashore  to  the  Adjutant 
to  see  how  far  it  is  according  to  Hoyle,  as  it  is  not  accordant  with  inclina¬ 
tion. 

Read  and  wrote  until  I  was  sleepy  —  then  turned  in! 
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Saturday^  January  7th,  1843:  Employed  all  day  getting  the  ship  under 
weigh,  and  transporting  the  ship  to  a  heaving-down  berth.  A  very  hard 
days  work,  and  finished  about  7  p.m. 

We  are  now  lying  broadside  onto  a  rock,  distant  about  a  cables 
length  to  windward  of  us.  A  reef,  about  cable  s  length  from  us,  and  the 
rollers  when  they  come,  will  break  right  over  us. 

So  you  perceive,  gentle  reader,  that  our  position  daily  assumes  a  more 
alarming  nature.  The  crew  are  tired  with  hanging  in  suspense  and  are 
desirous  at  least  that  their  clothes  may  be  removed  to  a  place  of  safety, 
which  the  Commandant  has  not  yet  granted.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
positively  sick  with  deferred  hope;  however,  the  Man  of  War  “Grecian” 
has  arrived  and  it  will  be  a  case  of  settle  some  way  or  other  in  a  day 
or  so. 

Sabbath,  January  8th,  1843:  This  day  has  not  come  round  with  its 
usual  refreshings,  on  the  contrary,  aU  hands  are  hanging  about  to  know 
what  does  the  Man  of  War  s  Captain  say.  A  survey  composed  of  Officers 
from  the  sloop  “Grecian”  on  board  of  us  for  two  hours  —  but  nothing  will 
transpire  ’ere  tomorrow  —  if  then. 

Went  ashore  in  the  afternoon  and  came  aboard  in  the  evening,  tired, 
and  labouring  under  a  severe  pain  in  the  head  caused  by  suspense,  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  sheer  fatigue. 

Monday,  January  9th,  1843:  Doing  nothing  all  day  of  any  consequence. 
In  the  morning  our  operations  were  stopped  by  order  of  the  surveying 
Officers,  and  I,  with  the  Junior  Officers,  underwent  an  examination  by  the 
First  Lieutenant  and  Master  of  the  “Grecian,”  relative  to  our  striking,  and 
the  proceedings  at,  prior,  and  subsequent  to,  that  melancholy  affair. 

I  have  every  ground  for  surmising  that  we  shall  be  ordered  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  some  leeward  port  for  the  purpose  of  heaving-down,  as  this  place 
is  considered  unfit  for  that  undertaking,  and  that  some  port  on  Brazil 
coast  will  be  selected  for  this  purpose.  I  say  I  will  surmise  this  will  be  the 
finish,  but  as  yet  I  cannot  say  positively  anything  relative  to  the  whole 
affair. 

At  8  p.m.  in  darkness,  both  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  sun,  and 
the  silence  of  the  surveying  officers,  the  Captain  Hving  on  shore  and  not 
expected  on  board  again  tonight,  I  shall  have  to  finish  this  day  in  anything 
but  blissful  ignorance.  My  mind  is  in  a  most  painful  state,  and  has  been 
all  day.  Surely  there  will  be  some  gleam  of  sunshiny  hope  after  this 
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lengthened  gloom.  ‘‘A  copy  of  protest”  —  that  my  mind  at  present  would 
dictate: 

COPY  OF  PROTEST 

From  John  Niven,  to  whom  it  may  concern; 

I,  John  Niven,  sometime  civilian  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  but  now  a 
Mariner  on  board  the  “Ramsay,”  do  hereby  protest  against  the  darkness 
and  mystery  with  which  I  am  shrouded,  and  against  the  outrageous  lump 
of  lava  before  which  I  have  been  lying  at  anchor  these  last  six  weeks. 

The  state  of  the  case  is  this: 

I  left  Bombay  on  September  10th,  1842,  in  the  staunch  ship  “Ramsay” 
and  as  can  be  shewn  by  referring  to  this  diary,  suflFered  many  sleepless 
and  watchful  nights,  also  endured  a  few  fresh  gales,  moistened  occa¬ 
sionally  with  rain  —  that  after  a  nasty  fourteen  days  beating  around  the 
Cape,  steered  on  a  straight  course  for  St.  Helena,  at  which  port  I  arrived 
in  November,  and  lay  at  anchor  in  the  roads  there  until  Monday,  the  21st 
day  of  November!  that  I  enjoyed  myself  pretty  contentedly  until  Satur¬ 
day  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  when  the  ship  struck  (and  that  I 
determinedly  protest  against,  for  it  was  there  my  sorrows  commenced) 
that  all  that  night  I  beat  about  the  Island  in  imminent  danger  of  losing 
my  life,  and  employed  hand-pumping;  that  on  the  27th  day  of  the  same 
month,  I  came  to  anchor  in  this  roadstead,  where  it  has  been  a  scene  of 
miseries,  privations  and  endurances. 

I  therefore  in  the  most  positive  terms,  protest  against  everything  from 
an  inch  up  since  the  ship  came  to  anchor  here,  and  do  hereby  vouch 
that  voluntarily  I  will  never  come  to  Ascension  again. 

I  moreover  protest  that  I  will  leave  off  protestations  until  tomorrow  s 
sorrows  be  fully  known. 

(signed)  John  Niven 

Given  under  my  pen  at  the  Isle 
of  Ascension  —  9th  —  1st  mo.  1843 

Witness: 

Several  cockroaches 

Tuesday,  January  10th,  1843:  Turned  out  this  morning  with  a  vile 
twist  in  my  neck  owing  to  the  position  in  which  I  slept  last  night,  having 
lain  on  the  sofa-chair.  At  6  a.m.,  sent  a  boat-load  of  chests  ashore  and 
washed  the  decks  down.  Stiff  at  this  hour  (11  a.m.)  in  darkness  as  to 
future  proceedings. 
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Nothing  in  the  world  to  do  on  board,  and  not  seeing  the  Captain, 
determined  at  4; 30  p.m.  to  go  ashore  to  find  him.  So  accordingly  went 
up  to  his  quarters,  and  whilst  there,  got  the  copies  of  survey  to  read. 
Find  from  the  one  reported  on  the  ship:  that  she  is  unfit  to  be  repaired 
here,  and  recommend  to  proceed  to  Bahia  (for  not  that  purpose  alone, 
but  to  get  her  hove  down )  after  which  to  ascertain  the  positive  amount 
of  injury  sustained  and  the  probable  expense  by  which  such  injuries  may 
be  repaired. 

I  also  read  a  report  relative  to  the  proceedings  of  coming  in  here, 
as  mentioned  in  yesterday’s  diary.  This  report  goes  on  to  state  that  every 
necessary  precaution  had  been  taken,  that  the  reports  relative  to  the 
willful  casting  away  was  totally  unfounded,  and  that  from  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Officers  and  Captain  relative  to  the  affair,  are  clearly  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  an  error  in  judgment  of  the  distance,  owing  to  its  being 
after  sunset.  These  reports  and  surveys  have  caused  no  little  discussion. 

The  Captain  wrote  to  the  Commander  of  the  “Grecian,”  by  whose 
order  he  sent  his  officers  on  board  on  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord,  to  hold 
survey  contrary  to  his  wishes,  and  another  communication  of  the  same 
date  requesting  to  know  the  authority  on  which  he  held,  or  ordered  to  be 
held,  a  court  inquiry  relative  to  the  ship  striking,  and  also  demanding 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  unfounded  and  malicious  report. 

The  Commander,  indignant  at  having  been  found  breaking  one  of  the 
Articles  of  War  by  ordering  a  survey  on  the  Sabbath,  as  well  as  his  high 
and  mighty  authority  being  questioned,  sent  for  Captain  Hamlin  —  and 
after  belching  out  his  rage  at  him,  requested  him  to  leave  the  ship,  but 
sent  a  communication  to  the  Captain  stating  that  his  order  for  the  survey 
on  the  ship  was  from  the  Commandant,  and  the  latter  was  from  a  desire 
to  see  justice  done  to  all  parties;  that  the  author  of  this  report  was  Mr. 
Parsons,  R.  N.,  who  resides  on  shore. 

The  Commandant,  enclosing  these  reports  in  a  communication  from 
him,  states  in  that  communication  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  ask 
the  advice  of  Captain  Smyth,  and  that  he  should  advise  Captain  Hamlin 
to  comply  with  the  suggestion  wisely  offered  and  go  to  Bahia  as  quickly 

as  possible. 

What  a  monstrosity!!  By  a  survey  ordered  at  his  requisition,  the  ship 
was  condemned  as  unfit  for  sea.  Mark  this  survey  was  composed  of  two 
Ship’s  Carpenters,  a  shore  Carpenter,  together  with  the  Mate  and  Captain 
of  a  ship  then  lying  in  harbour;  that  subsequent  to  this,  the  Commandant 
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ordered  a  court  of  inquiry  to  set  and  ascertain  the  positive  amount  of 
injury  sustained  by  the  “Ramsay.” 

This  survey  composed  of  two  naval  oflScers,  two  Captains  of  merchant 
ships,  together  with  two  other  officers,  reported  that  it  was  impossible 
as  the  ship  was  then  situated  to  ascertain  that.  They  recommended 
that  the  ship  “Ramsay”  should  be  hove  down  with  as  little  delay  as  pos¬ 
sible— that  the  positive  amount  of  injury  sustained  might  be  made 
manifest. 

In  concordance  with  this  recommendation,  the  Commandant  re¬ 
quested  Mr.  Elliott,  Second  Master,  R.  N.,  to  repair  on  board  and  to  put 
in  progress  the  necessary  preparations  for  this  manoeuvre,  that  now  these 
have  nearly  come  to  a  close  and  the  ship  nearly  ready  for  heaving  down 
—  the  Commandant  orders  another  survey  —  stops  all  further  proceedings, 
and  in  two  days  afterwards,  coolly  recommends  the  adoption  of  the 
wise  measures  suggested  by  the  last  surveyors. 

How  this  will  act,  I  know  not,  but  I  should  say  that  were  I  Captain 
Hamhn,  I  would  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the  last  survey,  but 
proceed  as  before  it  was  held. 

The  truth  is:  the  head  man  is  jammed  and  would  give  all  the  hats  in 
his  shop  to  get  clear  of  it,  but  it  won't  act.  For  my  own  part,  unless  some¬ 
thing  is  done  by  way  of  repairing  the  ship,  not  a  stir  to  leave  the  Island, 
for  if  professional  men  think  she  (i.e.,  the  ship)  is  unseaworthy,  troth. 
Ill  not  budge  from  the  place  I  am. 

Wednesday,  January  11th,  1843:  After  a  yarn  with  Mr.  Clark,  we 
thought  it  would  be  advisable  in  event  of  our  future  proceedings,  not 
being  revealed  to  us,  that  we  should  write  to  the  Commandant  as  the 
crew  of  the  “Ramsay”  to  know  what  was  to  be  done  with  us  —  as  the  law 
only  recognizes  Captain  and  crew  in  a  merchant  ship  —  so  here  is  what  I 
would  write,  if  found  necessary: 

Copy  of  letter  that  may  be  sent  to  Captain  T.  P.  Dwyer,  R.  N.  Com¬ 
mandant,  Isle  of  Ascension. 

Ascension  Roads 
January  II,  1843 
Sir: 


We,  the  undersigned,  the  Officers  and  crew  of  the  ship  “Ramsay,”  now 
lying  at  anchor  in  these  roadsteads,  humbly  beg  leave  to  draw  your 
attention  to  our  circumstances,  hoping  that  you  will  thereon  give  us  advice 
as  to  what  is  the  intention  of  H.  M.  Government,  relative  to  our  disposal. 
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On  the  8th  of  January,  all  operations  were  suspended,  and  on  the 
10th  we  are  informed  that  we  must  proceed  with  the  ship  “Ramsay”  to 
the  Brazils  (by  Captain  Hamlin,  our  Commander  of  the  above  mentioned 
ship ) . 

We  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  ship  having  been 
condemned  as  unseaworthy  on  the  28th  of  November,  by  a  survey  held 
on  the  ship  by  men  qualified  professionally  to  judge.  As  no  repairs  have 
been  gone  into  since  that  period,  we  protest  against  going  to  sea  in  the 
ship  “Ramsay”  until  the  injuries  are  partially  repaired  —  and  beg  to  know 
what  shelter  and  provisions  will  be  made  for  us,  as  British  subjects. 

We  are  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

(Officers  and  Crew) 

Wednesday,  January  11th,  1843:  Turned  out  at  7  a.m.,  nothing  doing 
today  save  washing  the  decks  and  slinging  the  hatchef*  ( a  nautical  term 
used  to  imply  doing  nothing,  or  playing  at  the  least  in  sight). 

Went  out  in  the  gig  to  have  a  sail  in  the  offing  during  the  afternoon, 
and  at  4:30  p.m.,  went  to  the  Captains  quarters  to  hear  report  of 
progress. 

We  had  received  two  communications  from  the  “King  of  the  Cinder” 
—  in  the  first  of  which  he  begged  to  know  what  Captain  Hamlin  intended 
to  do  with  the  ship  “Ramsay”  lying  at  anchorage,  and  to  know  whether 
he  wished  any  assistance.  The  Captain  replied  to  this  —  that  as  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  former  survey  condemning  the  ship  to  be  quite  legal,  and 
that  as  the  operations  recommended  by  the  Court  of  Inquiry  had  been 
stopped,  he  should,  if  this  were  still  persisted  in,  abandon  the  ship  to  his 
hands,  and  henceforth  look  alone  to  the  cargo. 

He  of  the  Cinder,  wrote  in  answer  to  this  that  he  would  take  it  upon 
himself  to  allow  the  operations  for  heaving  down  to  proceed  rather  than 
have  the  ship  abandoned  on  his  hands,  and  requested  the  Captain  to 
proceed  as  before  this  unauthorized  survey. 

The  Captain  wrote  in  reply,  requesting  the  man  “wot  has  charge”  of 
the  Cinder  to  issue  the  necessary  orders  to  the  different  parties  thereon 
employed  to  go  on  with  their  barrows. 

The  Commandant,  I  think,  will  find  he  has  not  such  a  simpleton  to 
deal  with  as  he  might  have  imagined,  but  on  the  contrary  —  instead  of  a 
turtle,  has  caught  a  tartar  —  la  —  how  simple  it  would  have  been  to  have 
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followed  the  sapient  suggestions  offered  by  the  wise  “Grecians”  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Brazil,  and  thus  rid  Ascension  from  “Ramsay”  sinking.  It  wont  do, 
Mr.  FergusonI!! 

The  “Arab  from  Madras”  bound  to  London,  hove  off  the  Island,  and 
sailed. 

Thursday,  January  12th,  1843:  Turned  out  at  6;  11  a.m.  and  took  steps 
to  go  forward  and  call  the  Adamis  Parbuck.  Led  the  long  boat  alongside 
to  repair  her,  and  at  7  a.m.  Mr.  Elliott  came  on  board  and  said  I  might 
go  on  as  before  the  squall  came  on,  as  the  King  of  Cinder  had  given  him 
an  order  to  commence  operations. 

Busy  all  day  getting  the  things  all  ashore  from  the  ship,  and  getting 
in  the  mooring  bridles.  At  night  all  hands  went  ashore  to  tea,  and  after 
this  very  necessary  refreshment,  took  a  jolly  boat  and  gig  s  crew  on  board 
with  me  to  sleep  all  night. 

The  Frigate  “Andromache”  and  the  sloop  of  war  “Neodette”  arrived 
and  sailed  —  the  latter  having  come  from  China  and  had  about 
£7,000,000  species,  ransom  money.  I  managed  to  haul  out  a  few  sentences 
and  wrapped  them  in  a  sheet  of  paper  and  sent  them  per  “Andromache.” 
Nothing  in  the  world  but  a  fine  moon  that  is  at  all  interesting  tonight. 

Friday,  January  13th,  1843:  Turned  out  at  5  a.m.  and  made  myself 
busy  in  attempting  to  make  a  pot  of  coffee,  as  the  cook  and  all  hands, 
with  the  exception  of  the  boat  s  crew,  are  now  living  ashore. 

All  hands  employed  today  getting  the  remainder  of  the  mooring 
bridles  on  board;  finished  at  6:30  p.m.  and  feehng  much  wearied,  deter¬ 
mined  to  stay  on  board,  and  have  my  tea  sent  to  me  to  the  ship. 

“The  King  of  the  Cinder”  is  just  never  minding  us  now,  and  the 
consequence  is  we  are  moving  on  a  pace.  I  should  say  'twill  be  Monday 
'ere  the  ship  can  be  hove  down,  as  we  have  one  day  more  preparation 
before  we  do  the  final  business. 

Imagine  I  shall  turn  in  early  tonight. 

Saturday,  January  14th,  1843:  Commenced  the  duties  of  this  day  by 
drinking  a  pot  empty  of  cocoa;  discussed  the  merits  of  a  cigar,  and  dis¬ 
patched  the  boat's  crew  with  the  boats  for  the  men.  They  were  employed 
in  getting  the  gear  ready  for  heaving  down.  Being  aboard  alone,  employed 
my  time  profitably  writing  letters  to  go  home  with  the  barque  “Hope,” 
which  arrived  last  night  in  the  roadsteads.  The  frigate  “Calliope”  hove  to 
in  the  offing  for  an  hour,  and  sailed  for  London,  etc. 
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I  really  think  the  committee  who  sat  and  discussed  the  merits  of  penal 
settlements  have  overlooked  this  place,  for  if  there  is  a  spot  in  the  habit¬ 
able  globe  more  destitute  of  natural  or  artificial  comforts  than  others  — 
Ascension  is  the  one!  Nothing  nearer  to  beauty  than  in  the  name  —  and 
what’s  in  a  name!!! 

I  hke  not  the  appearance  of  this  night  —  the  rollers  have  commenced; 
but  I  have  my  mind  made  up  —  the  first  sea  that  breaks  on  board,  I  shall 
take  to  the  boat,  as  they  come  on  very  suddenly  and  I  consider  it  is  no 
use  to  needlessly  expose  myself  to  unnecessary  danger. 

I  shall,  after  recording  this,  read  a  little  —  smoke  a  cigar,  and  turn  in 
for  the  night.  Saturday  night  at  sea! 

Sabbath,  January  15th,  1843:  Awoke  at  6:30  a.m.  and  took  immediate 
steps  for  boiling  a  pot  of  coffee,  but  these  rascally  tin  pots  take  a  vile  lot 
of  fire  “  ’ere  they  bile.” 

At  12  noon,  went  ashore  to  the  “cinder”  and  spent  part  of  the  day  with 
a  sick  friend,  along  with  Laing.  On  our  passage  homeward,  the  Boatswain 
of  the  Island’s  wife  being  drunk,  invited  us  in,  and  amused  and  roasted 
me  by  the  horrifying  process  of  manghng  Johnson  — she,  with  a  half¬ 
witted  Sergeant’s  wife  being  busy  in  a  learned  disquisition  about  the 
metaphysics,  insofar  as  it  related  to  administering  fractional  parts  of 
quartern  loaves  to  indigent  people,  and  the  irksome  and  nauseous  effects 
of  year  old  turtle  upon  female  stomachs,  unless  counteracted  by  a  dose  of 
salts.  This,  with  many  other  edifying  subjects,  sent  me  away  as  early  as 
possible. 

Succeeded  in  getting  aboard  at  7:30  p.m.,  and  being  very  tired,  turned 
into  bed  and  thus  passed  the  worst  Sabbath  I  have  spent  since  I  joined 
the  ship  “Ramsay.” 

Tuesday,  January  17th,  1843:  In  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  very  busy 
getting  all  ready  for  careening.  At  1:30  p.m.,  all  working  population  in 
Ascension  hauhng  on  the  purchase  falls,  all  the  women  looking  on.  All 
went  pretty  well  until  the  ship  was  about  half  over,  when  away  went  one 
of  the  stern  chains,  carrying  with  it  half  of  the  ship’s  stem.  Swayed  away 
again,  when  all  the  mooring  bridles  and  the  fore-purchase  fall  broke, 
and  thus  put  a  stop  to  any  further  proceedings.  Hauled  the  ship  out  to  a 
berth  and  moored  her  for  the  night.  Having  my  clothes  now  all  ashore, 
am  now  staying  on  terra  firma,  or  “firma  cintra”  —  more  properly  speaking. 

The  fact  is,  the  ship  cannot  be  hove  down  at  Ascension,  owing,  even 
in  the  smoothest  times,  to  the  heavy  ground  swell.  Had  the  bridles  even 
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held  on,  the  masts  most  certainly  would  have  gone.  I  think,  as  I  have 
before  recorded,  the  heaving  of  the  ship  down  at  this  place  is  a  complete 
piece  of  “humbug.” 

What  will  be  done  next  —  I  know  not!  If  we  place  the  ship  in  the 
same  position  and  moored  the  same  way,  it  will  take  three  weeks  longer, 
and  then  it  wont  succeed.  Were  I  head  man,  I  should  knock  oflF  every¬ 
thing  and  call  for  a  survey.  So  goodnight! 

Wednesday,  January  18th,  1843:  Commenced  again  this  morning  at 
the  same  old  game  of  ‘liumbug.”  I  find  that  another  attempt  has  to  be 
made  to  heave  down.  Everybody  went  to  work  very  sulkily,  and  I  saw 
evidently  that  a  storm  was  brewing  and  that  it  would  soon  come  on  all. 
Forenoon,  such  was  the  moody  disposition  of  everyone  that  httle  or 
nothing  was  done. 

At  dinner  time  I  called  all  hands  and  pointed  out  clearly  that  such  and 
so  were  to  be  done,  and  that  the  sooner  it  was  done  the  better  for  them¬ 
selves  and  all  parties  concerned,  and  I  desired  that  all  would  “turn  to” 
with  a  will,  and  so  they  did,  and  before  6  o'clock  we  got  all  but  ready 
for  starting  the  wagon  again. 

I  am  now  stopping  ashore  and  in  the  daytime,  the  flies  are  positively 
murdering  me.  At  any  rate,  they  are  teasing  me  to  death!! 

Thursday,  January  19th,  1843:  Turned  out  at  5;30  a.m.  and  slued  upon 
an  angle  of  45°.  Saw  that  it  was  high  time  to  get  on  to  a  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion.  Took  the  family  with  me  and  went  off  to  the  ship. 

Employed  all  day  at  the  same  old  game  —  at  “humbug.”  Finished  by 
6  p.m.,  and  if  the  weather  be  anyways  propitious,  we  shall  haul  taut  the 
fiddle-strings  again  tomorrow  morning  the  first  thing.  I  will  leave  thus! 

These  monstrous  tents  are  certainly  the  greatest  petty  annoyance 
under  which  I  ever  lived.  In  the  daytime,  a  person  would  deserve  the  first 
prize  from  the  humane  society  that  could  find  a  square  inch  of  the  un¬ 
covered  body  free  from  blackguard  flies.  Decidedly  it  is  the  most  scan¬ 
dalous  place  that  ever  a  poor  mortal  man  was  shoved  into  by  an  Irish 
Commandant.  His  mothers  cellar,  where  the  family  dwelt  in  happy 
harmony  with  the  pigs,  they  were  not  more  tormented  with  flies  than  I 
am  at  my  meals.  If  the  Commandant  dies,  the  flies  will  probably  depart 
and  amuse  themselves  on  his  corpse,  which  would  certainly  be  an  agree¬ 
able  occurrence,  both  for  the  tents  and  the  Island. 

This  is  a  moody  episode  I  was  led  into  whilst  smoking  the  fag  end  of  a 
cheroot,  therefore  I  cannot  recommend  it  as  at  all  worthy  of  notice. 
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Having  gotten  a  copy  of  the  “Articles  of  Man/'  I  intend  to  peruse  them, 
and  then  turn  in  until  morning. 

Friday,  January  20th,  1843:  Turned  out  at  5  a.m.,  and  went  away  with 
all  hands  to  get  the  tackles  ready  for  hauling  upon,  but  Mr.  Elhott,  being 
rather  nervous,  talked  of  not  heaving  down  today.  I  remonstrated  with 
him  on  the  system  of  “humbug”  which  he  was  intending.  He  rephed  very 
coolly  “a  day  was  neither  here  nor  there,”  and  that  he  saw  no  reason  for 
“tearing  our  shirts”  hurrying.  However,  what  with  a  drop  of  brandy  and 
the  Captain  s  entreaties,  he  consented  to  make  an  attempt. 

The  alarm  bell  was  rung  to  call  all  the  Islanders,  and  in  a  little  while 
the  ship  was  all  but  “hove  upon”  her  beam  ends,  when  away  went  the 
main  tackle  and  the  strop  of  the  foretackle  block,  and  the  ship  instantly 
righted,  but  not  before  the  main  mast  was  sprung  and  the  main  top  all 
shattered  to  pieces,  the  quarter  all  cut  down,  and  a  host  of  little  damages. 
“Turned  to”  after  dinner  to  repair  damages,  and  I  fancy  we  shall  not  be 
ready  to  hove  down  again  before  Monday.  This  at  the  ship,  and  flies  at 
the  tent,  is  certainly  trying. 

The  “I  AM”  Baker  from  the  “Mauritius”  came  in  today,  and  knowing 
the  Mate,  went  on  board  to  see  him,  and  now  intend  to  write  a  letter  for 
home  by  him.  I  have  little  time  for  it  either,  as  all  hghts  are  ordered  out 
by  ten. 

I  have  just  given  three  testaments  away  to  her  crew.  So  much  for 
the  dissemination  of  Christian  knowledge  in  foreign  parts. 

Saturday,  January  21st,  1843:  Turned  out  at  6  a.m.,  and  having  called 
the  hands,  proceeded  very  moodily  down  towards  the  ship.  Made  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  rise  the  main  purchase  block,  which  with  six 
tons  of  anchors  attached  had  sunk  when  the  fall  carried  away  — after 
breakfast,  succeeded  in  rising  it,  and  by  1  p.m.  had  all  ready  for  heaving 
down  once  more. 

At  2  p.m.,  the  alarm  bell  having  been  sounded,  everybody  mustered 
and  commenced  to  heave  the  ship  down.  At  5:30  p.m.,  whilst  on  her 
beam-ends,  a  survey  was  held,  but  nothing  has  yet  transpired  save  my 
being  ordered  to  let  go  the  tackles  and  haul  the  ship  out  to  her  moorings 
again;  however,  it  is  pretty  generally  understood  that  the  ship  will  be 
condemned  and  the  finale  will  be  that  the  ship  will  be  taken  from  hence 
to  the  beach,  and  there  broken  up  for  the  ignoble  business  of  boiling 
soldier  s  meat,  etc.  Oh!  Am  I  not  happy!  So  much  so  that  I  could  work 
pleasantly  for  fourteen  days  more  in  arranging  materials  from  her  for  sale. 
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It  would  have  been  a  ruinous  aflFair  to  have  repaired  the  ship  here,  as  we 
should  have  required  new  rigging  fore  and  aft,  together  with  detention, 
which  would  have  amounted  to  more  than  her  value  when  completed.  I 
am  really  glad  at  the  prospect  of  tomorrow’s  rest. 

Monday,  January  23rd,  1843:  Turned  out  at  6  a.m.,  and  with  a  very 
hght  heart  to  work.  I  mustered  my  forces  and  commenced  to  take  down 
and  dismantle  the  “Ramsay”  —  a  sentence  of  condemnation  having  been 
judicially  pronounced  over  her. 

This  day  took  all  the  careening  gear  down  and  sent  ashore  with  it 
every  loose  article  about  the  decks;  rigged  sheers  for  hoisting  the  mizen- 
mast  out. 

The  work  now  goes  on  cheerily,  the  sooner  we  have  done,  the  better 
for  ourselves,  which  is  well  understood.  The  consequence  is,  we  have  done 
nineteen  times  as  much  this  day  as  any  nineteen  previous. 

After  tea,  wrote  my  log-journal  and  took  a  stroll  in  the  Garrison,  but 
alas!  ’tis  a  dull,  monotonous  place  to  live  — no  variety.  Stop!  Yes,  the 
“Columbine”  sloop  of  war  called  in,  and  sailed  for  Britain  with  dispatches 
from  China. 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1843:  As  usual,  left  the  tent  with  all  hands  at 
6  a.m.,  and  commenced  to  take  the  lower  masts  and  bowsprit  out.  One 
of  the  most  curious  affairs  took  place  today,  ever  I  saw,  and  I  certainly 
feel  much  astonished  and  remarkably  thankful  that  it  ended  as  it  did. 

Having  a  desire  to  take  the  mizen-mast  out  whole,  I  caused  sheers  to 
be  rigged  out  of  the  lower  yards;  all  went  on  nice  and  I  had  succeeded  in 
getting  the  mast  above  the  deck  for  lowering  overboard,  when  the  ship 
took  a  lurch,  snapped  one  of  the  sheer  legs,  and  down  came  the  mast  and 
sheers  on  deck,  falhng  on,  and  cutting  down  all  the  bulwarks,  but  hurt 
no  one,  although  about  35  men  were  working  under  them.  I  had  my  hand 
on  the  heel  of  the  mast,  shoving  it  overboard,  and  had  the  thing  fallen  aft 
instead  of  forward,  I  and  several  more,  must  have  been  crushed  to  pieces. 

Got  the  three  masts  and  bowsprit  and  all  the  rigging  ashore  today, 
and  now  the  “Ramsay”  is  a  "liulk.” 

In  the  evening  after  worship,  went  up  to  spend  the  evening  with  Mr. 
Frazer,  the  Adjutant  of  the  Island,  one  of  three  of  the  only  gentlemen  in 
the  Garrison  ( myself  of  course  not  included ) . 

Wednesday,  January  25th,  1843:  Employed  until  noon  getting  in  the 
stem-moorings,  etc.  In  the  afternoon  I  received  an  order  from  the  Captain 
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to  get  all  ready  for  shipping  off  cargo,  and  that  henceforth  I  should  have 
abundance  in  the  writing  line;  and  that  the  other  Officers  would  attend  to 
the  other  jobs  now  necessary  to  get  finished,  previous  to  the  sale  of  the 
“Ramsay”  and  her  stores. 

I  feel  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  at  this  arrangement,  as  by  it  I 
shall  be  more  comfortable  than  working  with  the  ground  tackle. 

After  writing  the  log  and  diary  — took  a  stroll  on  the  “cinder”  until 
nearly  midnight. 

Thursday,  January  26th,  1843:  This  day  busy  ashore  getting  cargo 
sent  off  to  the  “Earl  of  Lonsdale”  and  “Sabrina.”  1  feel  amazingly  tired 
knocking  about  the  “cinder”  from  one  of  the  Garrison  to  the  other  —  ( with 
an  ink  bottle  hung  upon  my  button  and  a  large  Manila  hat  to  protect  me 
from  the  sun,  on  my  head  —  which  1  find  very  oppressive,  especially  the 
reflection  of  it  from  the  sand).  I  care  not  how  limited  this  involuntary 
civihzation  on  Ascension  ceases. 

Turthng  is  going  on  apace  now,  and  some  very  large  ones  arrive 
daily  with  great  firmness,  to  wait  their  murder.  People  at  home  prize  their 
flesh,  but  were  they  fed  upon  it  as  much  as  we  are,  in  truth,  they  would 
no  longer  esteem  it.  The  female  sex  here  blame  it,  or  praise  it  rather,  for  its 
fructifying  powers  in  assisting  nature,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  a  young 
unmarried  lady  actually  was  made  a  mother  by  its  generative  powers  —  so 
the  story  relates  Ill  I  think  scarcely???? 

Friday,  January  27th,  1843:  By  a  vile  noise  caused  by  the  drummer,  I 
was  aroused  this  morning.  The  noisy  knave  commenced  to  drum  at  5:30 
a.m.,  this  being  the  wholesale  plan  for  awaking  Marines. 

As  yesterday,  I  was  employed  in  getting  cargo  off  to  the  chartered 
ships,  during  which  time  I  smoked  a  great  many  cheroots,  and  indeed 
“atween”  smoke  and  dust,  I  fell  asleep,  so  very  impressive  and  oppressive 
is  the  heat  on  this  Island  during  the  day. 

(Note:  My  log,  I  perceive,  is  becoming  as  barren  as  the  Island  from 
which  it  is  penned.  I  have  no  help  for  it!! ) 

Saturday,  January  28th,  1843:  Being  in  the  writing  fine  this  weather,  I 
am  down  principally  at  the  pier  head,  and  there  I  see  nothing  but 
Marines  endeavoring  to  put  through  a  day  at  her  Majesty's  expense 
(nothing  new  under  the  sun). 

Crew  still  employed  at  the  ship  in  getting  the  furniture,  etc.,  ashore.  I 
should  say  that  Monday  s  sunset  will  witness  the  last  of  our  duties  as 
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articled  labourers.  Whether  we  shall  be  then  employed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  re-ship  cargo,  I  know  not! 

I  intend  to  turn  in  early  tonight,  in  consequence  of  being  very  tired. 

Wednesday,  February  1st,  1843:  This  day  hke  all  others,  commenced 
immediately  after  sunrise,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  I,  that  am  as  regular 
as  a  patent  24-hour  highly  balanced  lever  watch,  arose  also.  Commenced 
the  monotonous  business  of  taking  marks,  an  employment  difiFering  little 
from  the  occupation  of  the  head  jailor  at  Newgate,  only  that  he  has  men, 
and  I  have  things,  to  observe. 

This  day,  the  men,  not  knowing  what  was  the  matter  and  wishing  for 
excitement,  knocked  oflF  and  got  into  a  stew,  which  was  dished  in  the 
evening  by  a  cooler  from  the  Captain. 

The  sale  takes  place  on  Saturday,  when  all  and  sundry,  the  said 
living  peripateticks  will  have  a  roving  commission  from  one  end  of  the 
“cinder”  to  the  other. 

Saturday,  February  4th,  1843:  Turned  out  at  7:30  a.m.,  after  having 
passed  a  most  miserable  night,  being  violently  purged. 

Went  away  to  the  Island  surgeon,  who  at  all  times  is  very  attentive 
to  my  wants.  He  ordered  me  a  supply  of  stuflF,  which  eased  me  consid¬ 
erably. 

At  1  p.m.,  the  sale  of  the  “Ramsay,”  masts,  boats  and  stores  took  place. 
Bought  the  mizen-mast.  Union  Jack  and  Ensign,  and  then  went  to  tea  — 
a  little  better  in  health  than  I  was  in  the  forenoon. 

We  are  all  now  free  men,  bound  to  no  particular  one  person.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  to  attend  the  cargo,  the  Carpenter  having  bought 
the  ship,  has  employed  a  number  of  hands  to  assist  him  in  the  beaching  of 
her,  and  then  breaking  her  up. 

Tuesday,  February  14th,  1843:  Just  recovered  after  a  very  severe 
attack  of  dysentery  and  a  balked  attack  at  acute  inflammation.  I  feel  ex¬ 
tremely  thankful  to  be  able  to  record  that,  although  I  have  suffered 
much  intense  pain,  yet  I  am  let  to  understand  I  have  escaped  very  fairly. 

During  the  first  three  days,  I  voided  blood  in  large  quantities.  I  have 
much  happiness  in  making  mention  of  the  very  attentive  manner  in  which 
my  medical  advisor  and  friend.  Dr.  Brown,  has  attended  me,  as  also  the 
other  attendance  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  me  by  other  hospital 
servants. 
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I  fancy  the  sooner  I  leave  this  sterile  spot,  the  better  for  my  health, 
as  this  is  the  third  attack  of  the  same  kind  I  have  had  since  my  sojourn  on 
this  Island,  and  also  moreover,  it  is  an  epidemic  peculiar  to  the  Island. 

This  evening  the  doctor  has  ordered  me  a  blanket-dress,  as  the  best 
adopted  for  a  preventative  to  the  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

The  cargo  is  more  than  two-thirds  away  now,  and  a  little  exertion 
might  send  it  all  away  this  week. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SOJOURNER  AT  ASCENSION  ISLAND 

The  recording  of  events  during  the  itinerant  life  of  the  humblest 
individual  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  benefit  to  those  who  may 
afterwards  read  it,  as  we  are  for  the  most  part  such  a  mutable  set  of 
beings  that  scarcely  a  day  passes  but  to  an  attentive  observer,  something 
may  occur  that  will  either  instruct,  amuse,  or  prove  of  great  benefit  as  a 
precedent  to  any  similarly  situated.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  have  chosen 
this  form  for  my  diary  during  my  involuntary  exile  on  Ascension. 

«  «it  *  »  » 

Turning  down  the  road  and  ruminating  on  past,  present  and  future, 
I  could  not  help  noticing  the  extraordinary  ugliness  and  barren  sterility 
of  the  Island. 

Come  — thought  I  — away  and  make  inquiry  as  to  when,  how,  and 
why  this  miserable  spot  was  chosen  as  a  location.  It  may  amuse  someone 
who  may  never  see  the  original.  Accordingly,  I  laid  out  my  accounts  for 
information,  and  succeeded  partially  in  getting  as  many  scraps  as  would 
form  a  kind  of  sketch  of  the  Isle  of  Ascension. 

SKETCH  OF  ASCENSION 

Of  all  the  places,  spots,  locations,  settlements  and  habitations  on  the 
terraqueous  globe,  Ascension  is  about  the  last  that  might  be  thought  of  as 
a  habitation  for  man  — but  so  it  is!  Mayhap  it  might  still  have  remained 
an  unnoticed  and  unfavoured  spot  for  a  settlement;  however,  circum¬ 
stances  caused  it  otherwise  — 

Napoleon,  goaded  on  by  tyrant  ambition,  and  to  appease  his  in¬ 
satiable  thirst,  grasped  at  the  world  as  an  Empire,  but  alas!  he  missed, 
and  in  lieu  thereof,  was  presented  with  a  sister-island  to  this  ( St.  Helena ) 
as  a  place  set  apart  for  his  private  meditations. 
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When  he  was  there,  it  was  deemed  expedient,  as  a  collateral  measure 
of  security,  that  he  might  not  leave  this  place  of  musing  to  send  an  oflBcer 
with  a  small  band  to  take  possession  of  this  "cinder,”  as  it  lies  immediately 
in  the  fairway  from  St.  Helena,  and  from  which  place  the  wind  constantly 
is  favourable  from  this  port,  i.e.,  were  a  boat  leaving  the  latter  place,  in 
four  days,  the  natural  direction  of  the  wind  would  drive  her  here.  These 
primitive  Ascensionists,  or  Moglodites  ( for  they  lived  in  holes  and  caves 
which  they  broke  and  scooped  out  for  this  purpose).  At  this  time,  they 
were  by  no  means  well  supphed  with  that  very  necessary  element  — 
WATER  —  their  only  resource  being  a  spring,  which  Dampier  discovered 
when  his  ship  foundered  in  these  roads  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  — 1700. 

Since  Bonaparte's  death,  the  Island  has  been  retained  as  a  depot  for 
stores  to  the  squadron  cruising  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  slave  trade,  also  for  granting  supplies  to  all  the  fleet 
cruising  to  the  Eastward! 

There  is  now  a  Garrison  (on  a  reduced  scale  to  what  it  was  a  few 
years  previous ) .  Its  present  number  of  inhabitants  are  about  156  men  and 
oflBcers  of  the  Royal  Marine  Corps  —  together  with  about  31  women, 
wives  of  men  and  officers,  and  a  young  legion  of  children. 

Each  man  worked  at  the  trade  he  learned  previous  to  enhstment, 
headed  in  two  instances  by  civilians  under  covenant  from  the  Admiralty 
to  move  on  the  Island  for  five  years;  there  were  also  a  boats  crew  and  a 
coxswain,  whose  duties  I  shall  enumerate  anon.  Of  course  I  enumerate 
not  in  this  census  myself  and  thirty-one  other  characters  yclept  distressed 
British  seamen,  at  least  so  entered  on  the  Island  books  —  but  acted  upon 
in  Island  orders  as  degraded  ones.  What  a  misfortune  it  is  to  be  mis¬ 
erable. 

Also  there  are  a  party  of  negroes,  by  the  bye,  the  most  independent, 
best-used  people  on  the  Island  —  they  are  also  under  covenant  for  a 
limited  time. 

The  skill  and  industry  carefully  gathered,  collected,  concentrated  and 
employed  of  the  inhabitants  by  transmogrified  Captains  of  Marines, 
alias  Commandants,  have  succeeded  in  building  some  excellent  store 
houses,  prisons,  etc.,  but  be  it  hereby  made  privately  known,  that  un¬ 
fortunately  from  the  first  settlers  having  lived  in  caves,  nothing  has  been 
thought  better  as  yet  for  a  substitution,  but  miserable  cabins,  where  by 
nature  of  them  being  first  put  up  with  wet  plank,  any  man,  woman  or 
child  possessed  of  that  faculty  —  curiosity  —  can  have  it  at  all  times  in¬ 
dulged  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbors  on  each  side;  but  as  it  is  in  common 
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‘n  importe’.  The  Chokay  s  ( or  prisons )  are  by  far  more  handsome,  com¬ 
fortable  and  roomy  than  the  married  mens  houses.  This  —  in  a  British  set¬ 
tlement  in  1843  —  tell  it  not  in  Gath!  Publish  it  not  in  Askelon! 

However,  it  appears  pretty  evident  resources  have  been  called  forth, 
which  nothing  but  necessity  must  have  discovered,  and  which  they  never 
thought  the  Island  to  possess. 

Situated  as  this  place  is  —  a  mere  speck  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  ocean, 
it  is  certainly  wonderful  to  look  upon,  and  barely  possible  to  describe.  Its 
first  aspect  as  presented  to  the  eye  from  the  roadstead,  is  weary  in  the 
extreme,  whether  upheaved  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  or  changed 
from  its  pristine  beauty  and  fertihty  by  volcanic  agency  —  as  it  now  is  — 
it  included  ‘with  the  exception  of  the  summit  of  the  green  mountain”  an 
uninterrupted  waste  of  ashes.  Basaltic  rock,  scoriae,  etc.,  in  some  places  so 
fantastically  piled  that  one  would  think  that  Titans  had  been  amusing 
themselves  by  piling  or  heaping  them  up.  To  compensate  for  its  barren¬ 
ness,  the  salubrity  of  the  Island  is  such  that  —  with  one  exception  —  disease 
is  seldom  known,  and  invalids  from  the  sickly  coast  of  Africa  rapidly 
recover. 

The  thermometer  ranges  from  86°  to  92°.  However,  the  heat  in  the 
elevated  spots  is  somewhat  tempered  by  a  constant  fresh  Southeast  wind, 
the  temperature  of  the  mountain  is  from  60°  to  70°. 

Ascension,  from  the  time  of  its  “cooling,”  has  been  the  peculiar  home 
of  numerous  sea  birds  and  turtles,  which  come  annually  to  deposit  their 
eggs.  The  former  are  called  “wide  awakes,”  and  their  place  of  resort  is 
called  “wide-awake-lair.”  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  they  commence  to 
lay,  and  if  the  eggs  are  taken  away,  they  will  continue  to  replenish  their 
nests  until  further  notice.  Their  eggs  are  equally  esteemed  with  hens 
eggs.  The  other  birds  are  the  Gannet,  Man  of  War  birds.  Island  Geese 
and  Boobies. 

The  Green  Turtle  frequents  the  Island  from  the  beginning  of  January 
until  the  end  of  May.  Great  numbers  are  often  turned  whilst  they  are 
returning  from  depositing  their  eggs.  There  are  at  least  1,500  or  2,000 
caught  every  season,  which  are  kept  in  a  pond  for  sale,  and  for  the  use 
of  the  service  afloat  and  on  shore.  Their  average  weight  is  6  CWT. 

The  anchorage  is  safe  — if  from  a  sufiicient  distance  off-shore,  to  be 
without  the  influence  of  the  rollers,  which  set  in  without  any  apparent 
cause,  and  line  the  coast  with  surf.  The  phenomenon  has  never  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  explained.  The  view  from  the  roads  embraces  all  the  principal 
points  and  takes  in  180°.  The  stranger  finds  httle  in  the  first  appearance 
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of  the  Island  to  tempt  him  to  visit  terra  firma,  unless  it  be  to  contemplate 
the  very  beau-ideal  of  sterihty  —  yet  he  will  find  much  to  admire,  even 
in  these  convulsions  of  nature,  and  he  will  find  that  she  never  in  her  wild¬ 
est  moods,  loses  sight  of  beauty. 

Ascension  —  26th  February  — 1843 

February  26th,  1843:  This  day  employed  busily  surveying  the  cargo.  At 
10:30  a.m.  the  Commandant  came  to  me  on  the  pier-head,  and  in  the 
most  gracious  manner  acquainted  me  with  Captain  Hamlins  request 
that  I  should  wait  with  him  until  his  departure  “all  the  crew  being  under 
orders  to  sail  today.”  That  he  was  perfectly  agreed  to  it,  and  moreover,  he 
had  appointed  me  quarters  where  he  hoped  I  would  be  comfortable,  and 
that  anything  I  wanted,  I  was  to  make  it  known  to  him,  as  my  conduct  had 
been  such  since  I  came  on  the  Island  that  I  merited  any  good  treatment. 

Here  is  a  monstrous  consistency,  he  tells  me  my  conduct  is  good,  and 
yet  he  never  gives  me  the  slightest  accommodation  until  the  twelfth  hour!!! 

At  3  p.m.,  the  barque  “Chevaher”  from  the  Mauritius,  bound  to  Clyde, 
came  in,  and  the  Captain  of  her  offered  Captain  Hamlin  and  myself  pas¬ 
sage  home  in  his  cabin,  which  on  consideration  of  being  able  to  ship  the 
remaining  part  of  the  cargo  on  board  the  “Abbotf ord”  ( bound  to  London ) , 
consented,  at  which  I  am  very  much  gratified. 

February  27th,  1843:  This  day  went  through  the  accustomed  greetings, 
adieus,  etc.,  and  embarked  with  Captain  Hamlin  on  board  the  “Chevalier” 
and  at  3  p.m.  tripped  anchor  and  made  sail,  steering  North  by  East  to  a 
very  pleasant  small  breeze,  and  running  at  the  rate  of  6  knots.  The  ship 
is  rather  a  comfortable  little  craft,  and  the  Captain,  a  young  man  who 
seems  particularly  attentive  and  wishful  to  make  us  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  I  have  a  nice  sofa-berth,  and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if 
my  health  continues  good,  I  can  do  myself  some  good  on  this  passage. 

February  28th,  1843:  I  know  not  whether  it  is  the  unusual  motion  of 
the  ship,  or  the  fact  of  leaving  a  few  acquaintances  on  the  Island,  and 
parting  with  some  of  my  shipmates  who  sailed  two  days  before  me,  I 
cannot  tell,  but  I  feel  an  aching  void  in  my  mind,  which  rather  unhinged 
me  for  my  studies,  with  the  exception  of  reading  a  little. 

A  fine  breeze  all  day,  but  towards  evening,  the  sky  assumed  a  hazy 
appearance  and  attended  with  slight  rain,  which  tended  powerfully  to 
lull  the  propitious  breeze. 

Turned  in  early  and  slept  soundly.  Wind  principally  from  the  South¬ 
west. 

N.B.  Intend  to  commence  an  abstract  of  Voyage  Towards  Greenock. 
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‘‘CHEVALIER”  FROM  ASCENSION  TOWARDS  GREENOCK 

March  1st,  1843:  Arose  with  a  frame  invigorated  by  sleep,  at  6  a.m., 
and  having  performed  my  customary  ablutions,  commenced  to  walk 
rapidly  with  a  view  of  assisting  nature  in  her  duties.  Employed  myself 
upon  an  average  in  the  daytime,  reading,  and  about  9:30  p.m.,  resigned 
myself  without  a  struggle  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

March  2nd  and  3rd,  1843:  These  two  days  have  shewn  slight  variation; 
from  the  preceding  one,  with  the  exception  of  yesterday,  when  the  sky  was 
surcharged  with  rain,  which  came  down  upon  us,  having  the  usual  effect; 
lightening  the  wind,  and  rendering  that  inconstant;  however,  providence 
smiled  upon  us  in  the  evening,  and  a  favourable  gentle  breeze,  which 
continues  up  to  date,  is  wafting  us  on  for  Fatherland. 

I  fondly  anticipate  that  I  shall  again  cross  the  Hne  "ere  we  are  full  eight 
days  from  Ascension.  As  my  passage  shortens  seemingly  in  duration,  it 
kindles  a  thousand  pleasing  emotions  of  home,  etc.,  etc.,  which  may  be 
understood  by  listening  to  the  farewell  tune  played  to  a  gang  of  soldiers 
leaving  to  war. 

I  must  say  I  spend  my  time  rather  pleasantly  and  profitably  here,  but 
with  the  exception  of  two,  there  are  no  conversible  beings  in  the  ship. 
The  Captain  is  a  fine  young  man,  and  very  kind;  The  Mate  is  a  boor; 
whilst  the  2nd  Mate  is  a  genteel  young  man  who  has  had  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion;  n"importe,  the  remainder  of  the  crew.  Nothing  new  has  occurred 
since  I  left  the  conglomerated  mass  of  cinders,  ornamented  with  sand. 

March  3, 1843:  This  day  a  nice  gentle  breeze  and  clear.  Employed  my¬ 
self  variously,  reading,  etc.  I  observe  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  bustle 
which  exists  in  a  small  ship  hke  this  towards  the  like  which  is  on  board 
of  a  large  ship  Hke  the  “Ramsay.”  I  had  thought  that  I  should  like  to  sail 
in  a  small  ship,  but  I  beg  leave  to  retract.  I  prefer  the  “Barra  Jarge.” 

This  evening  observed  a  strange  looking  sight  about  10°  above  the 
horizon,  which,  when  the  clouds  cleared  away  and  the  night  began  to 
lower  its  curtains,  I  fancied  was  a  comet  from  the  fact  of  its  having  a 
small  star  at  its  lower  extremity,  and  a  tail  about  two  feet  broad  and  in 
extent  of  about  40  feet.  It  was  really  very  beautiful.  Turned  in  atween 
10  and  11  p.m. 

March  4th  and  5th,  1843:  Observed  the  comet  on  the  evenings  of  both 
these  days.  This  day  had  worship  on  board,  services  conducted  by  Captain 
Hamlin.  I  feel  happy  in  recording  that  we  have  crossed  the  Equator,  and 
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once  more  I  am  to  the  Northward  of  the  line  in  the  Western  Ocean.  Really 
the  breeze  is  exceedingly  favourable,  and  we  jog  on  smoothly  without 
trouble,  at  the  rate  of  70  miles  per  day. 

Tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  night,  I  remained  on  deck  until  midnight, 
when  in  an  unconscious  state,  I  retired  to  bed. 

March  8th,  1843:  Awoke  at  6  a.m.,  when  after  partaking  a  cup  of 
coffee,  I  ascended  the  deck  and  witnessed  a  dead  calm,  not  blowing  as  I 
imagine  some  may  think  I  was  going  to  write.  This  morning  Captain  Kem 
caught  a  shark,  which  for  the  sake  of  variety  I  opened,  and  found  con¬ 
cealed  in  its  capacious  maw-bag  —  what  —  a  beautiful  piece  of  pork  the 
fellow  had  breakfasted  upon! 

It  is  precious  warm  and  scarcely  a  breath  of  air.  The  httle  barque 
just  exactly  on  an  average,  jumping  as  she  pleases.  Of  course  these  calms 
are  variety  —  but  alas!  I  care  not  for  such  varieties.  However  it  may  war 
against  the  poetic  breasts  of  all  and  sundry  who  have  dwelt  on  the  beauties 
of  an  unruffled  sea,  undisturbed  by  even  the  shghtest  breeze. 

March  9th,  1843:  Still  I  am  bound  to  record  as  a  “faithful  chronicle 
should”  that  the  weather  is  still  made  up  of  a  compound  of  squalls,  hght 
airs,  rains  and  hazy  withal.  Nevertheless,  taking  advantage  of  the  various 
favourable  shifts,  the  little  barque  still  holds  on  towards  her  destined 
port. 

March  14th,  1843:  Turned  out  at  5:30  a.m.,  and  hastened  on  deck  to 
enjoy  the  cool,  refreshing  breeze,  and  whilst  on  deck  was  amused  variously 
by  my  own  musings  until  nearly  8  a.m.  —  at  and  about  which  time  a  pretty 
dolphin  weighing  about  30  pounds  was  hauled  on  board,  it  having  been 
foolish  enough  to  hook  itself  upon  a  fishing  line  towing  astern.  Immediately 
afterwards,  hauled  in  a  fine  shark,  but  I  fancy  he  had  only  left  home  a 
httle  time  before,  as  upon  opening  him,  I  discovered  nothing  in  his 
maw-bag  but  a  hiatus,  which  I  understand  is  not  relished! 

March  15th,  1843:  From  the  barrenness  of  the  raw  material,  I  am 
obliged  to  club  together  in  two  days,  although  even  then  I  can  scarcely 
find  anything  at  all  interesting  to  record.  The  Second  Officer  of  the  ship 
having  been  taken  badly,  kept  his  watch  which  tends  a  little  to  vary  the 
scene. 

I  find  myself  recovering  daily,  the  strength  which  I  lost  during  my 
sojourn  in  Ascension.  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  somehow  or  other,  before 
today  I  could  scarcely  sit  for  half-hour  reading,  or  to  study  anything,  but 
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I  have  made  a  commencement  to  Algebra,  and  intend  pursuing  the  study 
of  it  and  Euchd,  during  the  remainder  of  the  passage  home. 

The  weather  for  most  part,  is  mild,  with  a  steady  Northeast  wind, 
making  about  a  degree  of  nothing  each  24  hours  on  an  average  —  alas! 
The  “Chevalier”  is  a  slow  ship,  not  by  any  means  calculated  to  answer  a 
dispatch  vessel. 

March  17th,  (alias  St.  Patrick*s  Day)  1843:  This,  an  anniversary  of  my 
birth,  was  enhanced  with  strong  breezes  and  cloudy,  with  a  nasty  head-sea. 
Ship  lying  over  very  much,  and  struggling  at  the  rate  of  8  knots  per  hour. 

I  had  fancied  last  March,  at  this  date,  that  I  should  have  spent  this  day 
at  home,  but  it  is  not  so  granted.  Therefore  I  took  my  pea  soup  quite 
contentedly  on  board  here,  and  will  wait  placidly  until  the  17th  ultimo, 
when  I  think  if  all  goes  well,  I  shall  be  seated  in  some  pleasant  corner, 
amongst  friends  at  home,  telling  long  yarns  of  other  Aprils  spent  amid  the 
scorching  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  cooled  and  refreshed  purely  by  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  dear  friends,  and  waiting  happiness.  I  should  say  I  am  now 
coming  to  about  my  status  quo. 

March  23rd,  1843:  Heavy,  hazy,  sombre,  melancholy  looking  morning, 
with  the  same  undefinable  heavy,  confused,  mountainous  sea  on.  Ship 
bobbing  at  it  like  a  little  water-spirit,  diving  down  for  a  spell,  and  then 
anon,  coming  up  to  blow!  Then  shaking  the  water  off  her  (Hking  unto  a 
“mermaid”).  I  would  fain  hope  that  ere  long,  we  may  get  out  of  these 
gloomy  Trades,  as  there  has  been  no  possibility  of  writing  with  any  degree 
of  comfort  these  last  four  days,  having  the  half  of  my  attention  directed  to 
steady  me  into  a  position  for  writing,  and  I  defy  anyone  to  “hold  on”  and 
go  ahead,  which  same  is  a  paradox. 

Nothing  in  the  world  “watery  new,”  and  all  that  can  be  said  that  this 
day  is  a  certain  portion  of  time  that  came  and  went  at  set  and  determined 
periods. 

March  24th,  1843:  Throughout  this  twenty-four  hours  a  fine  strong 
breeze,  and  hazy.  People  employed  busily  at  the  rigging.  As  the  Second 
Mate  is  still  sick,  I  still  keep  his  watch  —  which  amuses  me  a  little.  The 
ship  is  still  pitching  and  tossing  like  the  self-acting  model  of  a  diving  bell 
in  an  uproarious  sea,  as  one  could  well  imagine. 

This  night  observed  a  large  schooner  running  away  to  the  Westward. 
I  fancy  that  she  is  laden  with  negroes,  bound  for  Havana.  I  could  not  help 
envying  the  fair  wind  she  had,  however,  'tis  only  fair  to  allow  outward- 
bounders  to  get  a  start,  as  well  as  homeward-bound  do. 
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Had  first  watch  on  deck;  squally,  with  a  dark,  murky-looking  sky, 
which  ever  and  anon  gleamed  dismally,  owing  to  sundry  flashes  of  light¬ 
ning.  The  comet  at  times  during  the  clear  part  of  the  night,  quite  distinct. 

March  25th y  1843:  A  very  light  breeze,  although  favourable  with  a 
nasty  swell  on.  Fancy  we  are  entering  into  the  variable  latitudes,  from  the 
unsteadiness  and  faintness  of  the  breeze. 

One  of  the  turtles  our  Ship-master  was  intending  to  carry  home,  dis¬ 
solved  partnership  with  its  ghost,  upon  which  ‘with  a  view  not  of  saving 
its  life,  but  to  insure  its  consumption,”  it  was  hung  up  and  bled  freely. 
When  I  assisted  in  its  disection  (having  attended  to  that  matter  whilst 
in  Ascension )  in  its  internal  regions  there  were  upwards  of  three  buckets 
of  eggs,  together  with  three  distinct  hearts,  in  fact  three  distinct  organs 
for  every  use  that  might  be  required  in  its  triple  capacity  as  fish,  flesh  and 
fowl. 

N.B.  My  little  cat  fared  sumptuously  this  evening,  for  the  first  time 
since  I  left  that  “turtle-eating  cinder.” 

March  26th,  1843:  StiU  a  hght  breeze.  Going  very  slowly,  however,  I 
remember  a  story  of  a  hare  and  a  tortoise  “which  I  need  not  retale*  — 
therefore  with  that  moral,  I  content  myself. 

My  httle  cat,  somehow  or  other,  has  got  fits.  Whether  it  be  the  tmrtle 
or  not,  I  cannot  tell  at  this  time,  but  really,  I  never  saw  “railway  fits” 
before  such  as  she.  At  once,  and  without  any  previous  notice,  she  will 
bounce  up,  and  after  running  at  the  rate  of  14  knots  for  a  space,  will  run 
and  hide  her  head  under  any  covering  she  finds. 

The  Second  Mate  having  become  fit  for  duty,  I  no  longer  keep  a  watch. 

Saturday  night 

April  2nd,  1843:  During  last  night  the  wind  suddenly  checked  around 
to  the  West  and  blew  a  “sniffler,”  with  a  tremendous  lot  of  lightning  and 
heavy  squalls.  Brought  the  ship  down  to  a  close  reefed  fore  and  main 
topsails.  At  daybreak  a  perfect  gale  of  wind  from  West  Southwest.  Set  the 
foresail  to  enable  the  vessel  to  run  from  the  mountainous  sea  that  was 
rolling  fearsome  after  her;  however  from  the  heaviness  of  the  squalls,  it 
had  soon  to  be  reefed. 

I  think  I  never  felt  such  a  gale,  with  so  heavy  a  sea  on.  The  decks, 
ever  and  anon,  being  visited  with  a  spray  of  several  tons  tearing  away 
everything  which  in  the  least  impeded  its  egress  or  ingress.  “The  Cheva¬ 
lier”  is  certainly  a  dear  little  vessel,  in  a  sea-way,  hfting  her  little  quarters 
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to  the  impending  waves  as  fearlessly  as  if  there  were  no  harm  in  them.  In¬ 
deed,  unless  she  had  behaved  so  wisely,  the  decks  would  either  have  been 
swept,  or  we  must  have  had  to  ‘Tiove  to,”  which  same  in  fair  wind  is 
distressing. 

I  never  would  have  supposed  that  such  a  small  vessel,  laden  nearly 
down  to  her  gunnels,  could  have  run  in  such  a  sea.  All  the  cabin  hatches 
and  windows  were  fastened  down,  but  the  water  insinuated  itself  in 
through  so  many  crevices  that  my  bed  was  afloat,  nor  could  I  get  a  dry 
place  to  sleep,  but  in  a  place  one  foot  by  six  feet,  viz:  behind  the  captain  s 
chest,  where  I  spent  a  tolerable  night. 

April  8th,  1843:  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  twenty-four  hours,  a 
number  of  hght  and  variable  winds,  with  squalls  and  hght  rain.  At  6  p.m. 
strong  breezes  and  very  heavy  squalls,  with  a  nasty  head-sea  on.  Every 
indication  of  a  gale.  At  7:30  p.m.,  double-reefed  the  topsails;  stowed  top¬ 
gallant  sails,  and  took  in  main  sail  spanker  and  jib.  During  the  night  blow¬ 
ing  very  hard,  ship  labouring  hard,  shipping  heavy  seas  and  making  a  deal 
of  water;  pumps  constantly  going.  It  is  high  time  this  little  vessel  was 
home,  as  she  is  damaging  a  great  deal  of  cargo,  as  the  water  is  coming  up 
quite  sweet  —  indicating  the  presence  of  sugar. 

April  9th,  1843:  Sabbath,  Hke  the  last,  we  enjoyed  having  a  gale  of 
wind,  with  a  heavy  sea  running.  Ship  labouring  hard  and  shipping 
heavy  seas  fore  and  aft.  Whilst  her  lee-gunwale  being  awash  with  the  sea, 
several  tons  of  the  liquid  element  on  board  sailing  in  company.  I  should 
say  she  is  a  very  uncomfortable  vessel  for  a  crew,  as  out  of  the  six  weeks,  I 
do  not  think  there  have  been  three  days  during  which  a  man  on  duty 
could  have  kept  his  feet  dry.  This,  with  the  thermometer  at  59°  is  by  no 
means  delectable. 

Towards  sundown  the  weather  more  moderate,  with  a  pretty  three- 
quarters  moon  shining.  At  8  p.m.,  out  reefs  and  gaff-topsail.  Saw  a 
Barque  and  a  Brig,  steering  as  ourselves,  under  close  reefed  topsails,  at 
sunset. 

April  14th,  1843:  A  great  number  of  Brigs,  Barques  and  Schooners 
outward-bound,  in  sight.  The  solitary  turtle,  as  if  commiserating  with  us 
on  the  scarcity  of  fresh  provisions,  took  the  best  way  of  shewing  its 
sympathy  by  dying.  Consequently,  as  she  was  a  large  character,  there  are 
fresh  messes  for  men  and  beasts  for  a  week,  not  forgetting  copious  supphes 
of  turtle  soup,  made  from  the  green  fat  which  he  had  lined  in  his  coat.  A 
city  feast  could  not  be  more  abundantly  served  than  are  the  "Chevaliers.” 
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April  15th,  1843:  Broke  cloudy  with  light  winds  and  fair.  Water  smooth. 
Little  fleet  of  ships  outward-bound  in  sight,  I  suppose  coaxed  out  by  the 
tempting  Easterly  wind  which  we  suffered  during  the  last  few  days. 

Amused  myself  during  the  early  part  of  the  day  in  assisting  to  unstow 
the  anchor  bend  chains,  and  getting  the  quarter  boat  on  the  davits  ( which 
we  were  obhged  to  take  in  during  the  southwest  gale  we  had  three  weeks 
ago,  the  sea  being  so  raging  full). 

In  the  afternoon,  being  becalmed  about  49  miles  from  Waterford, 
lowered  down  the  quarter-boat  and  was  one  of  the  crew  to  pull  my  Cap¬ 
tain  and  the  Shipmaster  alongside  of  a  trading  schooner  bound  to  London, 
asked  and  obtained  a  few  buckets  of  potatoes,  a  rarity  and  no  mistake. 

Came  on  board  at  4  p.m.,  when  a  httle  breeze  sprang  up.  Spoke  a  ship 
bound  to  Quebec.  At  10  p.m.  a  large  steamer  hke  one  of  the  transatlantic 
kind,  when  steaming  across  our  bows,  going  at  least  10  knots  per  hour.  At 
11:30  p.m.,  saw  the  light  on  Tascar  Rock,  distance  about  14  miles  from  us. 

April  16th,  1843:  Turned  out  at  7  a.m.  Little  or  no  wind.  Land  ~  Irish 
in  sight,  off  and  about  Tascar  —  Wexford;  about  twenty  sail  in  sight. 

We  lay  becalmed,  or  near  it,  all  day,  driven  up  by  the  flood, 
and  set  down  by  the  ebb  tide.  The  atmosphere  decidedly  warm  and  not  a 
cloud  in  the  skies,  and  strange  as  it  is,  not  a  ripple  on  the  face  of  the 
water.  At  8  p.m.,  saw  Tascar  hght  again.  Turned  in  leaving  a  stark  calm. 

April  17th,  1843:  A  breeze  sprang  up  at  8  a.m.,  but  alas!  right  in  our 
teeth  —  did  not  continue  long  until  it  died  away,  leaving  us  again  be¬ 
calmed.  This  is  certainly  strange  weather  in  the  Channel,  for  the  month 
of  April. 

Wicklow  Hills  in  sight.  This  is  decidedly  tantalizing  in  the  extreme, 
laying  like  a  log  upon  the  waters,  having  made  only  15  miles  on  our  course 
homewards  these  last  24  hours.  Captain  Hamlin  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  if  we  can  get  on  shore  by  steamer  or  otherwise,  to  take  terra- 
firma  for  it,  which  will  certainly  be  more  gratifying  and  interesting  than 
laying  in  the  Irish  Channel  doing  nothing.  However,  no  convenience  hav¬ 
ing  presented  itself  for  this  purpose,  I  intend  to  take  a  sleep  upon  it  by 
the  way  of  beguihng  time  until  something  springs  up  worth  looking  at. 

April  18th,  1843:  A  splendid  breeze  from  Southeast  going  away  beauti¬ 
fully  before  it,  with  cloudy  and  breezy-looking  weather. 

At  8  a.m..  Holy  Head  in  sight  at  the  distance  of  about  25  miles.  A 
cattle  steamer  crossed  us,  apparently  bound  for  Dublin.  Also  a  large 
steamer  in  size  and  exterior  as  a  Government  —  ditto. 
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What  a  delight  to  have  a  fair  wind,  more  especially  in  Channel,  after 
about  three  days  playing  at  “Isaac  and  Joseph”  up  and  down  with  the 
tide. 

A  goodly  assemblage  of  vessels  bound  to  all  quarters  of  the  Channel, 
in  sight,  as  well  as  not  a  few  bound  down  —  alas!  a  foul  wind  for  them. 
Don't  I  sympathize  with  them  —  poor  critters! 

This  day  I  find  upon  computation  makes  me  from  Bombay  217  days. 

At  11:30  a.m.,  saw  the  Isle  of  Man,  from  which  a  course  was  shaped 
to  make  the  light  on  the  Mull  of  Galloway.  The  night  set  in  very  foggy, 
with  a  strong  breeze  from  Southwest;  all  studding-sails  set  and  the  ship 
dancing  before  it  very  quickly.  I  had  turned  in,  intending  to  have  had  a 
sleep  and  to  get  up  when  we  made  the  light. 

About  10  p.m.,  I  was  barely  down  when  I  heard  Captain  McKern 
roar  out  “down  helm  —  aU  hands  trim  sail.”  What  was  my  astonishment 
upon  coming  on  deck  to  observe  through  a  partial  clearance  in  the  hori¬ 
zon,  the  bluff  land  round  the  Mull  of  Galloway  close  under  our  quarters, 
the  ship  having  answered  her  helm  at  once.  It  certainly  was  touch  and  go. 

The  studding-sails  were  taken  in  and  the  ship  s  course  was  altered 
more  towards  the  Irish  coast,  the  Captain  supposing  we  had  passed 
the  light  after  standing  on  for  some  time,  the  ship  was  steered  due  course, 
and  I  went  down  to  turn  in  again,  when  just  as  I  hauled  my  blankets  over 
me,  I  heard  the  same  shout  as  before.  Away  I  started  on  deck  again,  and 
sure  enough  —  the  bold  shore  was  close  on  board  of  us.  The  ship  “like  a 
dear”  again  answered  her  helm  and  stood  out,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after, 
as  we  hauled  out  of  the  bay,  the  light  on  Port  Patrick  Pier  gleamed  sud- 
enly  upon  us.  Shortened  sail  immediately  and  stood  right  across  the 
Channel  at  3  a.m.  made  the  Maiden  s,  from  thence  shaped  a  course  for 
Pladda. 

Still  horibbly  thick  at  5  a.m.  Saw  Ailsa  craig  faintiy  through  the 
dense  fog.  At  6  a.m.  —  splendid.  The  sun,  with  an  animation  and  zeal  well 
worth  of  such  an  important  affair,  arose  and  dispelled  the  mists  and  lifting 
the  curtains,  as  it  were  in  a  moment  revealed  Pladda,  the  Coast  of  Ayr¬ 
shire,  and  the  sterile  rock  — the  craig.  I  could  behold  no  more.  Came 
down  —  and  recorded  it,  and  prepared  for  coming  events. 

April  19th,  1843:  Arrived  at  Greenock  —  April  19,  1843. 

Left  Bombay  Sept.  10,  1842 
Arr.  Greenock  Apr.  19,  1843 
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Notations  appearing  in  the  back  of  log  book 

In  Maulmain,  January- August,  1842. 

On  “Ramsay”  Sept. 

Feb.  22nd,  joined  “Chevalier” 

Apr.  19th,  arrived  Greenock 


Sailed  in  Exact  to  Savannah 
Emily  to  Charleston 
John  Colby  to  Porto  Rico 
Fratager  (freighter?)  to  Liverpool 
Mary  Morris  March  ’37,  at  Dartmouth 


13th  Apr. 
30th  Mar. 
25th  Aug. 
7th  Nov. 
29th  Dec. 
March 
21st  July 
30th  June 
10th  Mar. 
1st  Aug. 
2nd  Sept. 
4th  Oct. 
5th  Sept. 
10th  Oct. 

Feb. 

9th  Mar. 
19th  Oct. 


1839— In  Liverpool  at  Kurtz 

1844— Launched  at  Ardororras 

1844—  Sailed  from  Ardororras  to  Aden 

1845—  Arrived  in  Liverpool  from  Bombay 

1845—  Sailed  for  Boston 

1846—  Lost  on  Nantucket 

1846—  Went  to  Glasgow  from  Belfast 

1847—  Came  to  Glasgow 

1847— Went  to  Dublin  and  Cork 
1847— Anne  McLean  launched 

1847— Anne  McLean  sailed  Ceylon  and  Aden 

1849—  In  Canada  at  Boomer 

1850—  Arrived  at  Beach  Bank  after  a  wander  of  three  years 
1850— Joined  the  Hudson,  bound  for  New  York  then  Dec.  1851, 

sailed  in  John  Colby  to  Ponce  Exuit  for  Savannah 
1852— Sailed  in  Emily  for  Charleston 
1852— Sailed  for  Glasgow  in  Hudson 
1852— Sailed  from  Glasgow  to  New  York 


The  Barques: 

'Tarl  of  EgUnton” and  “Anne  MacLean” 


W  e  have  statements  of  account  in  detail,  concerning  the 
cost  of  building  each  of  the  above  ships,  both  under  the 
supervision  of  Captain  John  Niven.  The  accounts  were  kept 
by  Thomas  Hamlin  and  Company,  who  represented  the 
owners  as  business  agents. 

The  **Earl  of  Eglinton^  was  built  in  1844,  at  a  cost  of 
£7285—1.  With  the  aid  of  his  father.  Captain  Niven  ac¬ 
quired  one-eighth  interest  in  these  vessels.  The  *'Earl  of 
Eglintons”  Commander  was  Captain  Niven,  who  sailed  on 
its  maiden  voyage,  and  continued  in  command  until  it  was 
wrecked  in  a  storm  off  Nantucket  in  March,  1846. 

In  1847  he  supervised  the  building  of  a  like  barque, 
which  was  named  for  his  older  sister,  Anne  MacLean,  and 
which  was  owned  in  the  same  proportions  as  those  who  had 
held  shares  in  the  “Earl  of  Eglinton.” 

We  know  from  the  statements  of  sailing  ventures  that 
he  commanded  the  “Anne  MacLean'  until  1850.  No  other 
records  concerning  it  exist,  except  that  in  April,  1851,  the 
“Anne  MacLean"  sailed  from  Clyde  to  Ceylon,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  John  Laing,  Captain  Nivens  former 
shipmate  and  junior  officer  in  the  ship  “Ramsay." 

The  following  refers  to  the  building,  the  voyages,  and  the 
wreck  of  the  “Earl  of  Eglinton." 
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“EARL  OF  EGLINTON” 

Letter  written  by  John  Niven  to  his  father  Richard  Niven,  of  Chrome 
Hill: 

Maryhill 
May  7,  1844 

Dear  Father: 

Yesterday  Mr.  Hamlin  brought  matters  to  a  close,  in  reference  to  the 
ship  now  building  at  Ardrossan.  The  contracting  parties  are  to  be  bound 
down  under  a  penalty  to  have  her  all  ready  for  launching  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  September  in  this  year,  so  that  she  may  be  able  to  proceed  to 
Bombay  for  next  year  s  crop;  or  to  follow  out  your  suggestion  of  going 
out  for  Guano  to  be  packed  in  casks.  That  is,  providing  it  should  appear  as 
good  a  speculation  at  that  time  as  it  does  now. 

Mr.  Hamlin  considers  he  has  concluded  a  very  good  bargain,  as  also  do 
all  the  parties  who  are  interested.  The  partners  here  are:  Thomas  Hamlin 
and  Company,  Captain  Miller,  Mr.  Dalglist,  and  the  old  Indian  at  Ardros¬ 
san. 

Her  specification  includes  every  furnishing  to  quahfy  her  either  to  be 
taken  up  as  a  Government  transport,  or  emigrant  vessel,  and  also  fully 
equipped  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  a  charter  towards  the  East  India 
Company,  who  now  keep  no  vessel  of  their  own. 

The  deed  obligatory  on  all  parties,  is  now  drawing  out  at  the  writer’s 
oflBce,  and  I  think  by  the  end  of  this  week  I  shall  be  inducted  to  my 
charges.  It  has  been  agreed  upon  by  all  parties  concerned  that  Thomas 
Hamlin  and  Company  should  manage  the  business  connected  with  the 
trade  of  the  ship,  both  at  home,  and  by  advises  abroad. 

Everyone  seems  sanguine  as  to  the  prospects  of  shipping,  freights 
having  been  gradually  rising  for  these  last  eight  months  past.  However, 
time  alone  will  shew  what  this  individual  ship  will  do. 

The  salary  of  Commanders  in  our  employ  is  ten  pounds  a  month  wages, 
five  pounds  a  month  allowance  money,  and  five-eighths  of  the  passage 
money,  which  I  think  is  fair  remuneration,  and  such  as  I  could  save  upon 
without  any  reference  to  what  I  might  make  in  trading.  Such  then  is  a 
statement  of  as  far  as  we  have  gone.  On  Thursday  I  anticipate  being  able 
to  say  more. 

Ellen  wrote  me  that  your  cold  had  nearly  gone,  which  I  am  pleased  to 
learn. 
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When  you  have  got  your  summer’s  seed  down,  you  and  Mrs.  Niven 
(his  step-mother)  might  come  across  and  see  the  ship,  after  which,  travel 
to  Hugh’s  who  will  have  suitable  accommodation  for  both. 

Captain  Anderson  has  kindly  promised  if  you  should  come  across,  he 
would  stop  at  Ardrossan,  and  if  notice  was  sent  to  me,  I  could  have  the 
ship’s  boat  off  to  convey  you  ashore.  The  railway  comes  close  down  to 
the  building  yard  and  the  coach  steams  to  Glasgow  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Think  it  over.  I  am  sure  it  will  amuse  you.  You  might  mayhap  wish  to  have 
some  particular  name  given  to  the  ship.  If  so,  I  tliink  we  might  get  the 
wish  gratified. 

Hugh  removes  to  Beach  Bank  towards  the  end  of  this  week.  He  is  quite 
well,  and  adheres  firmly  to  the  abstinent  principle.  Anne,  John  and  the 
children  are  quite  well.  I  saw  bailie  MacLean  and  he  was  enquiring 
kindly  for  you,  as  were  your  old  friends,  the  Bodoes.  They  have  taken 
a  considerable  house  in  Glasgow,  as  well  as  keeping  the  Endrick  Bank 
for  a  summer  residence.  The  wee  bailie  is  evidently  extensively  preparing 
to  be  a  provost. 

What  a  miserable  tricking  old  man  is  your  neighbor  Mr.  Bell.  He  is 
evidently  descending  to  meanness  in  his  ancient  days.  It  was  rather  fortu¬ 
nate  you  had  a  Roland  for  his  Oliver.  He  will  mayhap  think  now  he  had 
better  have  let  you  alone.  I  would  certainly  shew  that  I  had  a  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  be  imposed  upon.  Even  granting  he  had  a  return  of  conscience. 

Remember  me  affectionately  to  Mrs.  Niven  and  all  at  home. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

John  Niven 

I  hope  the  box  of  lasts  arrived  safe,  as  I  saw  them  carefully  shipped  on 
board  the  Aurora  yesterday. 


i  i  i 

Letter  written  by  John  Niven  to  his  father,  Richard  Niven,  of  Chrome 
Hill: 

Ardrossan 
May  28,  1844 

My  dear  Father: 

I  presume  that  Messrs.  Thomas  Hamlin  and  Company  wiU  have 
acknowledged  receipt  of  the  draft  for  £150,  which  you  sent  on  my  ac¬ 
count.  I  was  prepared  however,  with  funds  from  Hugh  when  the  install- 
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ment  was  payable.  Mr.  Hamlin  was  also  prepared  with  a  cheque  for  me, 
as  he  admitted  that  he  was  to  blame  in  not  giving  me  sufficient  warning 
to  be  ready. 

The  building  of  the  ship  is  proceeding  very  rapidly  and  from  the  ma¬ 
terial  employed,  she  is  nearer  to  a  twelve-years  ship  than  an  eight-years 
ship.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  rapid  appreciation  of  shipping,  in  the 
market  we  could  at  once  get  £- 1  a  ton  more  for  the  ship  than  we  contracted 
for.  Indeed,  the  builders  in  contracting  with  parties  the  other  day,  to 
build  another  such  ship,  would  not  do  it  for  less  than  E9-10,  and  whilst 
our  ship  has  had  the  advantage  of  being  a  twelve-months  on  the  stocks,  I 
think,  from  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  proceeding,  that  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  ship  will  be  ready  for  launching  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  at  which  time  the  last  installment  is  payable. 

We  have  had  delightful  weather  for  working  at  her.  Rather  too  fine  I 
apprehend,  for  the  farmers,  as  in  this  place  they  complain  much  of  the 
long  continued  drought. 

When  will  you  come  over  to  see  the  ship?  I  am  sure  she  will  please 
you  much.  She  is  within  200  tons  of  being  as  large  as  your  friend  John 
Dugdales,  and  is  to  be  fitted  up  in  the  same  style  i.e.,  to  either  carry 
troops  or  emigrants. 

With  a  view  of  guarding  against  your  being  brought  in  liable  for  any 
bottomry,  or  other  expense  at  any  time  in  any  foreign  place,  should  such 
occur,  I  have  signed  the  contract  and  co-partnery  in  my  own  name,  and 
now  I  wish  you  to  inform  yourself  through  your  legal  adviser,  how,  or  in 
what  manner,  safely  you  could,  in  event  of  failure  or  my  death,  become 
creditor  for  my  share  in  the  ship.  As  my  feelings  are,  I  wish  you  to  have 
full  power  over  all  the  money  invested  in  my  name  until  such  time  as  I 
might  be  enabled  to  pay  the  principal,  if  you  were  not  at  any  time  dis¬ 
posed  to  hold,  according  to  the  received  rules,  as  I  understand  them;  each 
partner  s  name  has  to  be  on  the  register,  and  my  idea  was  not  to  cause  the 
slightest  misgiving  in  your  mind  as  to  the  responsibilities. 

If  the  ship  were  sent  out  for  Guano  ( in  casks )  she  would  do  very  well, 
as  I  perceive  in  this  days  paper,  that  the  "Blake”  1,000  tons  with  Guano, 
has  sold  her  cargo  at  Jo  11-2-6  per  ton,  thus  clearing  £/ 7,000  in  six  months, 
which  is  not  contemptible. 

If  you  intend  giving  me  a  visit,  I  should  hke  it  to  be  in  about  a  month 
hence,  as  at  that  time  I  shall  be  in  position  to  put  in  force  some  of  your 
practical  suggestions  relative  to  the  application  of  asphalt  on  the  planking. 
I  am  causing  the  beams  to  be  carbonized,  as  they  are  the  most  subject  to 
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dry  rot.  Mr.  Sheason  tells  me  just  now  that  the  planking  will  be  finished 
by  this  day  week,  which  according  to  contract,  is  the  time  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  our  second  installment. 

The  third  installment  will  not  be  required  for  three  months  hence  — 
you  will  please  send  for  this  purpose,  a  draft  for  £150,  my  portion,  and 
thus  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  exact  day  upon  which  Mr.  Hamlin  will 
come  down  to  pay.  If  you  could  make  the  draft  payable  at  the  Bank  of 
Scotland  here,  I  could  allow  it  to  remain  in  safe-keeping  until  wanted.  I 
called  upon  the  Banker  a  httle  while  ago,  and  he  informs  me  that  they 
transact  business  with  the  Provincial  Bank  in  Belfast,  so  that  it  will  be  the 
easiest  way  of  remitting. 

John  Niven,  28  May,  1844 

Remember  me  affectionately  to  Mrs.  Niven  and  all  at  home.  I  am 
enjoying  excellent  health,  and  receive  much  attention  in  this  place. 

I  am.  Dear  Father, 

Your  Affectionate  Son 
John 


i  i  i 

Letter  from  the  business  manager  to  Richard  Niven,  of  Chrome  Hill: 

Greenock 
30th  October,  1844 

Richard  Niven,  Esq. 

Chrome  Hill 

Dear  Sir: 

You  will  no  doubt  have  heard  that  John  sailed  from  Ardrossan  on 
Friday  last,  and  we  hope  he  is  now  out  of  the  Channel. 

The  good  ship,  Earl  of  Eglinton  is  well  finished  and  fitted  out.  She  will 
cost,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  everything  included,  £7,200.  We  are  to  settle 
with  the  builders  next  week.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  remit  us  the  balance 
of  Johns  one-eighth  share,  say  £600.  We  shall  furnish  you  with  a  state¬ 
ment  when  all  is  paid  off  with  different  tradesmen. 

How  do  your  16th  July  turnips  look  now,  compared  with  those  sown 
before  them? 

Mr.  Hamhn  had  to  go  to  Liverpool  the  end  of  last  week  about  the 
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William  Abrams.  He  will  be  home  in  a  day  or  two.  He  desires  to  be  re¬ 
membered  to  you  (and)  yours. 

We  are 

,  Yours  Respectfully, 

Thomas  Hamlin 


i  i  i 

Fragment  of  a  letter  from  Captain  John  Niven  to  Richard  Niven  of 
Chrome  Hill: 

Barque  Earl  of  Eglinton 
Off  Ceylon  — 28th  July,  1845 

My  dear  Father: 

After  a  passage  of  four  months,  I  arrived  off  this  Island  and  have  been 
now  two  days  nearly  within  ten  miles  of  my  intended  port.  The  ship, 
although  very  deeply  laden,  sails  very  fast  and  she  is  now  in  excellent  sail¬ 
ing  order  and  tight. 

No  small  considerations  for  getting  employment  in  the  east;  as  the 
season  will  be  well  advanced  by  the  time  I  reach  Bombay.  It  is  more  than 
probable  I  shall  get  a  cargo  for  China  or  Calcutta.  It  is  likely  that  in¬ 
structions  will  await  me  at  Aden.  I  have  suffered  no  loss  in  either  crew  or 
ship,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  case  of  small-pox,  I  have  had  no  serious 
sickness  on  board.  Robert  has  been  ailing  with  his  back  on  one  occasion, 
and  diarrhoea  on  another,  but  he  has  had  good  health  these  last  two 
months,  and  he  is  a  very  altered  lad,  although  he  keeps  the  same  antipathy 
to  books.  However,  the  school  in  the  cabin  he  is  obliged  to  attend,  and  I 
should  say  he  has  made  some  progress  in  writing  and  accounts.  I  antici¬ 
pate  if  he  is  spared  to  return,  you  will  be  rather  astonished  at  the  vast 
alteration  of  his  manners  and  temper  .  .  . 

■f  -f  i 

Letter  from  Captain  John  Niven  to  his  father: 

Point  de  Galle 
March  1st,  1845 

My  dear  Father: 

I  came  to  an  anchor  in  these  roads  about  sunset  last  night,  and  hope 
to  be  able  to  proceed  to  sea  tonight,  having  the  most  of  my  water  now  on 
board,  for  it  fortunately  happens  that  the  head  man  here  is  also  agent  for 
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the  steam  company  for  whom  my  coals  are.  He  has  therefore  used  all 
despatch  with  my  loading. 

I  write  this  short  letter,  fearing  lest  1  should  not  arrive  at  Aden  in  time 
to  catch  the  next  mail,  which  calls  here  on  its  passage  thither. 

Give  my  kind  love  to  Mrs.  Niven,  Ellen  and  the  small  gentry. 

I  am,  my  dear  Father, 

Your  affectionate  Son, 

John  Niven 

i  i  i 

Letter  from  Captain  Niven  to  his  father: 

Cape  Aden,  Arabia 
April  8th,  1845 

My  dear  Father: 

Again  I  have  the  pleasure  to  commune  with  you,  and  from  one  of  the 
most  miserable  places  I  believe,  in  the  habitable  globe,  but  my  time  is  so 
very  limited  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  enter  into  particulars  this  mail, 
having  received  no  fewer  than  about  twenty-three  business  letters  which 
have  to  be  answered,  besides  a  number  of  private  communications. 

The  place  is  so  exceedingly  sultry  that  at  the  present  moment,  sitting 
opposite  two  windows  with  a  plank  ceiling  and  an  awning  over  that,  above 
me,  my  hands  are  that  wet  with  perspiration  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  I 
can  hold  my  pen.  1  have  never  yet  been  in  such  a  fearfully  warm  place. 

Going  up  to  the  camp  on  business  the  other  day  at  4  in  the  afternoon, 
upon  a  mule,  I  got  a  stroke  of  the  sun,  which  gave  me  excessive  pain  for 
about  six  hours.  Since  then  I  have  determined  never  to  leave  the  ship 
only  at  sunrise  and  sunset. 

1  have  been  very  successful  in  making  my  different  ports,  and  as  yet 
have  met  with  no  accidents.  My  crew  and  officers  are  in  capital  health, 
and  quite  happy  and  contented.  I  have  kept  strictly  up  to  the  rules  which 
you  saw,  and  the  result  is  — my  ship's  company  are  under  admirable 
discipline. 

Robert  does  very  well.  I  just  keep  him  learning  the  profession  of  a 
sailor  as  another  apprentice,  so  that  in  the  event  of  his  not  getting  a  situa¬ 
tion  abroad,  he  can  always  make  a  livelihood  at  sea.  I  doubt  indeed  very 
much,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  him,  whether  it  would  be  right  to  leave 
him  under  his  own  charge,  as  he  is  exceedingly  innocent  and  in  these 
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countries  there  are  too  many  ready  to  pounce  upon  such.  However,  as  yet 
I  cannot  say,  as  this  is  no  place  for  a  trial,  as  it  is  a  mihtary  station.  I  have 
the  prospect  of  proceeding  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  and  from  thence  to 
Mauritius,  so  that  there  will  be  a  number  of  fields  open  for  trial. 

It  is  my  intention  to  proceed  from  hence  to  Bombay  and  expect  to  sail 
in  about  14  days,  and  as  there  are  no  good  homeward  freights,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  I  shall  remain  cruising  in  the  India  and  China  seas  for 
two  or  three  years,  more  or  less,  during  which  time  I  shall  have  abundant 
opportunities  afforded  for  attending  to  your  wishes  relating  to  seeds,  etc. 

It  was  rather  a  strange  surprise  to  me  learning  of  Hugh's  marriage  to 
Miss  MacLean.  I  think  it  wiU  be  much  to  his  advantage  in  all  respects. 

Your  old  friend  Simpson,  I  see,  has  made  a  great  purchase.  He  surely 
must  be  immensely  wealthy  to  pay  £<170,000  for  a  place  to  live  in. 

In  relation  to  the  money  paid  for  me  for  my  share  of  this  ship,  I  will  put 
you  in  possession  of  a  document,  giving  you  a  power  over  principal  and 
interest  from  the  time  advanced,  so  that  in  event  of  my  decease,  you  can 
recover  your  own,  and  if  I  live  and  prosper,  why,  I  wiU  pay  all.  I  seek  no 
desires  of  being  anything  different  from  what  was  understood  when  the 
money  was  first  preferred.  As  I  said  before,  I  will  —  per  next  overland  — 
send  you  a  sheet  of  particulars,  relative  to  this  place. 

Give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Niven,  Ellen  and  the  family,  in  which  Robert 
joins.  From  your 

Affectionate  Son, 

John  Niven 


i  i  i 


Pilot  Ground  off  Liverpool 
November  6th,  1845 

My  dear  Father: 

I  have  snatched  a  few  minutes  below  to  acquaint  you  with  my  safe  ar¬ 
rival  here  at  yester-midnight,  after  a  run  of  35  hours  from  the  broad 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Crew  and  self  well,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Laing,*  who  has  done 
no  duty  these  two  months  past  —  with  earache  —  so  that  I  have  had  my 
own  work  and  his  to  attend  during  the  passage,  and  now,  whilst  the  pilot 

*  First  mate,  who  had  sailed  on  the  Ramsay,  and  other  ships  with  Captain  John  Niven, 
and  who  later  became  a  Captain  and  ship-owner.  Their  friendship  was  life-long. 
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is  in  chaige  taking  the  ship  to  Liverpool.  I  have  experienced  ten  days  of 
severe  weather  and  thick,  but  have  sustained  no  damage.  I  will  write  more 
particulars  tomorrow,  but  I  could  not  resist  the  gratification  now  of  even 
sending  you  a  short  letter. 

I  shall  send  you  a  sheep  from  the  Somauli  tribes  at  the  border  of 
Absynnia,  as  also  a  most  old-fashioned  she-monkey  from  Stony  Arabia,  by 
Captain  Head’s  boat  on  the  first  trip  she  leaves  Liverpool  next  week.  You 
will  please  therefore  send  someone  to  receive  them. 

My  kind  love  to  Mrs.  Niven,  Ellen  and  the  little  ones.  Much  haste. 

Your  affectionate  Son, 

J.  Niven 


i  i  i 

Letter  from  Hugh  Niven  to  his  Father,  Richard  Niven  of  Chrome  Hill: 

Beach  Bank,  Maryhill 
22nd  April,  1846 
10  o’clock  —  p.m. 

My  dear  Father: 

I  wrote  you  last  Friday  a  few  lines  inclosing  letters  from  John,  since 
which  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  this  morning  from  both  of  which  sources 
we  learn  the  dreadful  passage  he  has  had  closing  with  the  melancholy 
catastrophe  at  Nantucket. 

He  has  suffered  much  and  we  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  that  he 
is  so  well  after  coming  through  so  many  hardships.  The  ship  and  freight 
and  charter  are  insured.  So  far,  so  well,  but  I  regret  to  say,  as  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  effects,  owing  to  misunderstanding,  this  precaution  was  not  used.  He 
has  however,  saved  some  of  his  effects,  including  two  chronometers,  par¬ 
ticulars  of  which  1  have  learnt  from  one  of  his  boys  who  has  arrived  here 
per  Hibernia,  who  also  states  that  the  last  time  he  saw  the  ship,  she  was 
fast  breaking  up.  Both  Captain  and  the  agent  for  Lloyds  were  attending  on 
the  shore  to  dispose  of  the  wreck.  We  shall  have  more  particulars  by  this 
day  week,  and  John  will  be  at  home  for  certainty  by  the  mail  of  the  1st. 

Poor  young  Neill  was  waiting  for  a  passage,  and  he  is  likely  with  you 
’ere  this.  I  have  not  been  down  to  Greenock,  nor  have  I  received  any  ac¬ 
count  or  money  from  Hamlins  yet,  and  I  propose  waiting  until  John  comes 
home,  and  then  we  will  have  a  settlement  of  the  whole  matter.  We  are, 
I  am  sure,  all  right  as  to  the  insurance,  and  from  the  clear  way  in  which 
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the  Captain  states  his  loss,  there  will  be  no  bar  in  the  way  of  settlement 
of  the  claim. 

Mary  wrote  Mrs.  Niven  today,  stating  household  particulars  and  the 
reason  of  the  delay  in  the  christening. 

I  hope  in  a  very  short  time  to  be  able  to  notify  you  the  day  when 
both  you  and  Mrs.  Niven  must  come  over  and  spend  a  few  days  with  us. 
Business  is  very  bad  with  us.  We  have  not  been  as  dull  since  I  came  to 
the  concern.  ’Tis  well  for  those  folks  who  have  retired,  and  you  have 
great  reason  to  congratulate  yourself  on  your  prudently  leaving  the  field 
open  for  younger  hands.  Poor  Kurtz  will  be  a  beacon  to  steer  clear  of. 

With  reference  to  Simpon’s  concern  at  Foxhill  Bank,  I  understand 
they  are  working  some  two  days  a  week,  and  most  of  the  Lancashire 
printers  little  better  off.  Babden,  they  say,  has  retired  from  the  Political 
world  in  consequences  of  heavy  mercantile  losses,  and  there  was  a  talk  of 
his  failure.  The  man  whom  all  people  said  was  making  £<50,000  a  year. 

I  heard  today  that  your  old  friend  John  Brooks,  has  lost  all,  and  that 
his  brother,  the  banker,  has  taken  the  concern  for  the  purpose  of  winding 
it  up  merely,  and  he  will  pay  2%.  This  is  an  under-current  report,  so  it 
would  be  well  that  ’tis  not  circulated  till  it  comes  fairly  before  the  public. 

We  can  buy  cloths  6  shilhngs  to  9  shillings  per  piece  cheaper  than  we 
can  manufacture  them,  so  that  the  failures  have  not  yet  ceased.  To  give 
you  an  illustration  of  how  bad  things  are,  your  young  red-headed  friend, 
Walter  Reid,  was  saying  that  he  would  turn  farmer  and  leave  business 
altogether  if  he  could  scrape  as  much  together  ( without  paying  too  high  a 
premium  observe )  as  would  stock  one.  I  have  not  yet  come  to  that  length, 
but  I  do  not  know  how  soon.  If  matters  continue  much  longer  this  way,  I 
should  be  positively  idle  had  I  not  to  attend  the  factories,  which,  though 
not  at  present  a  lucrative  engagement,  still  keeps  the  man  occupied.  The 
bottom  spinners  are  still  doing  well  and  no  stocks.  They  have  had  rather 
long  run  of  prosperity  but  their  turn  will  come. 

You  will  observe  amidst  all  the  dullness,  marriages  go  on.  The  paper 
I  sent  you  today  announces  the  daughter  of  your  old  friend  Brodie,  allied 
to  one  of  the  Notes  pubhsher  s  sons,  and  a  paragraph  on  the  festivities.  So 
much  for  a  warper  who  has  fought  his  way  up,  ably  assisted  by  our  mutual 
friend,  the  old  Bailie  of  Plantation. 

Old  Benjamin  Gunn  was  inquiring  kindly  after  your  health. 

With  kindest  regards  to  all,  I  am,  dear  father, 

Your  most  affectionate, 
Hugh 
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A  melodramatic  fragment  inspired  by  scenes  witnessed  at  the  wreck 

of  The  Earl  of  Eglinton  off  Tom  Nevers  Head,  Nantucket,  Mass., 
March  16th,  1846. 

By  Elizabeth  C.  Lovering. 


“THE  WIDOW’S  LOST  SON’ 

It  had  been  a  bitter  night  on  the  coast.  The  March  winds  had  raged 
in  all  their  fury. 

God  help  the  poor  sailor!”  was  the  prayer  of  many  an  anxious  heart, 
whose  freight  of  love  was  even  then  upon  the  deep. 

In  one  little  town,  many  sleepless  hours  went  by  as  the  distant  booming 
of  the  surf  that  broke  all  along  the  coast  rose  far  above  the  howling  of  the 
gale.  By  early  dawn,  members  were  assembled  at  the  Tom!  —  ( a  long 
projection  of  sand  and  rocks )  famous  for  the  many  shipwrecks  which  had 
taken  place  there.  Soon  the  news  spread  that  the  hulk  of  a  large  ship 
was  drifting  helplessly  at  a  short  distance  from  the  beach.  She  was  a  com¬ 
plete  wreck,  with  no  sign  of  life  about  her,  with  the  exception  of  two  men 
lashed  to  the  shattered  bowsprit,  over  which  the  waves  were  constantly 
breaking. 

Among  those  gathered  in  groups  at  the  point  were  many  stout-hearts 
accustomed  to  braving  the  sea  in  all  weather,  and  at  times  when  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  for  a  boat  to  live;  from  its  waves  they  derived  their  sup¬ 
port  —  and  it  was  almost  as  much  of  a  home  to  them  as  the  land. 

After  a  short  consultation,  those  of  the  bravest  fishermen  cast  off  in  a 
staunch  and  trusty  boat  that  had  often  been  employed  on  similar  occasions, 
and  although  almost  lost  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  finally  reached  the  ship’s 
side,  and  after  much  labor  and  exposure,  succeeded  in  bringing  the  two 
helpless  men  to  the  shore  where  kind  hands  were  speedily  busied  in  restor¬ 
ing  consciousness,  and  ministering  to  their  wants. 

The  figurehead  of  a  noble-looking  man  (The  Earl  of  Eglinton),  and  a 
headboard  which  the  waves  had  dashed  far  on  the  beach,  told  that  the  ill- 
fated  vessel  was  from  England  and  had  been  called  the  “Earl.”  During  the 
day  several  bodies  were  washed  on  shore  and  tenderly  cared  for  by  kind 
hands. 

In  the  afternoon  I  drove  down  to  the  sands  with  some  friends.  The 
sun  was  shining  brightly  and  the  only  traces  of  last  night’s  storm  were  a 
heavy  sea,  the  dismantled  hull  and  a  few  scattered  fragments  of  the 
wreck  and  cargo,  which  the  tide  had  fiung  upon  the  shore.  Strolling 
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thoughtfully  along  the  beach,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  small  book 
resting  on  some  seaweed.  Taking  it,  upon  examination  found  it  was  a 
small  English  Bible,  the  covers  almost  torn  from  the  binding,  with  wet 
sand  between  the  leaves,  whilst  many  of  the  letters  were  washed  away, 
stained  and  discolored  as  it  was  by  the  briny  element,  there  remained 
still  written  in  a  woman  s  hand  —  “Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of 
thy  youth.”  Doubtless  it  was  on  the  person  of  the  poor  lad  when  he  was 
swept  under  the  rushing  waters.  This  was  all  to  tell  the  story,  whilst  per¬ 
haps  his  pious  mother  sat  far  away  in  her  British  home,  an  humble 
cottage  it  may  have  been,  where  many  a  memento  of  that  dear,  absent 
son  lay  around  —  possibly  then  praying  for  his  speedy  and  safe  return, 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  she  would  never  again  see  his  loved  face  on 
earth  anymore.  Did  he  think  of  that  devoted  mother  and  her  holy  counsels 
whilst  death  was  hovering  over  him?  When  he  felt  himself  swiftly  passing 
into  Eternity,  did  he  realize  in  those  dread  moments  that  his  soul  would 
'ere  long  stand  in  the  presence  of  that  Creator  whom  he  had  been  taught 
to  remember  in  the  early  part  of  his  hfe?  If  that  httle  book,  consecrated  by 
a  pious  mother's  love,  had  indeed  guided  him  safely  through  the  toils 
and  temptations  which  beset  a  sailor's  hfe,  then  of  a  verity  was  it  all  well 
with  him. 

Thus  musing  concerning  this  youthful  disciple  of  the  sea,  one  short 
hour  since  unknown  and  unheard  of  by  me,  yet  moreso  forcefully  ap¬ 
pealing  to  my  kindest  feehngs,  slowly  I  turned  my  steps  toward  a  small 
dwelling  belonging  to  one  of  our  fishermen,  who  had  so  heroically  lent 
himself  on  that  tragic  morning,  to  rescue  the  two  men  from  the  wreck.  At 
this  time  the  latter  were  sufficiently  recovered  from  their  involuntary  im¬ 
mersion  to  give  some  account  of  themselves.  They  were  the  Captain,  and 
mate  of  the  unfortunate  ship  who  had  preferred  remaining  by  her  until 
the  last  moment.  Several  of  the  crew  had  been  washed  overboard  whilst 
endeavouring  to  secure  one  of  the  sails;  the  rest,  after  hope  had  nearly 
departed,  believing  they  were  nearer  the  shore  than  they  really  were,  had 
endeavored  to  land  during  a  temporary  lull  of  the  gale,  despite  the  Cap¬ 
tain's  command  and  earnest  entreaties,  in  the  bodies  of  the  latter  re¬ 
covered,  he  recognized  the  latter. 

Like  a  good  sailor,  the  Captain  mourned  over  the  loss  of  his  ship  as 
if  it  had  been  a  friend.  “To  think,''  said  he,  “that  the  Earl  and  I  would  part 
forever  on  this  fatal  coast,  so  far  away  from  our  native  land.  No  bonnier 
ship  ever  floated,  and  only  her  trusty  heart  of  oak  kept  her  from  going 
utterly  down  last  night.  Yes,  she  was  as  staunch  as  the  noble  man  for 
whom  she  was  named,  for  it  was  his  noble  self  who  gave  some  of  his 
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choicest  trees  from  his  park  when  she  was  built.”  Continuing,  the  Captain 
said:  “How  shall  I  go  back  to  old  England  without  either  ship  or  men?” 
“Aye”  said  he  with  a  fresh  burst  of  feeling,  “There  he  lies  poor  fellow; 
widow  Magees  last  son.  He  would  go  to  sea,  and  she  begged  me  with 
tears  to  watch  over  him,  for  he  was  her  all.  She  is  a  good  Christian,  but  this 
last  blow  will  break  her  heart.  He  was  a  good  boy  and  well  he  minded  to 
read  that  same  Bible.” 

I  entered  the  next  room  where  the  bodies  had  been  decently  laid  out 
preparatory  to  their  removal  to  town  for  interment.  After  what  I  had  just 
heard,  it  was  easy  to  recognize  the  widow  s  lost  son.  He  was  a  fair-haired, 
round-faced  lad,  apparently  about  seventeen.  The  purple  hue  of  death 
was  on  his  cheeks,  but  the  general  expression  of  both  face  and  figure  was 
of  the  greatest  peace.  There  was  even  a  faint  smile  over  the  countenance, 
as  though  he  had  been  permitted  to  see  the  radiance  of  Heaven  through 
the  opening  gates  of  death.  How  comforted  would  have  been  his  stricken 
mother,  even  in  her  anguish,  could  she  have  seen  that  placid  look  of  trust, 
and  felt  as  I  did,  that  the  good  seed  sown  in  his  childhood  had  brought 
forth  richest  fruit,  and  when  two  days  afterward  I  followed  his  remains  to 
the  church-yard,  while  the  first  violets  were  already  foretelling  the  coming 
of  the  sweet  flowers,  I  could  but  think  of  this  early  blossom,  transplanted 
so  soon  to  the  garden  of  om  Saviour,  and  I  mentally  echoed  the  good 
Parsons  words  as  he  read  from  the  burial  service:  “Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord.” 

Nantucket,  1858 

WRECKS  AROUND  NANTUCKET  -  1664-1915 

Compiled  by  Arthur  H.  Gardner 
Inquirer  Mirror  Press,  Nantucket 

March  14,  1846,  ship  “Earl  of  Eglinton,”  Captain  John  Niven  of 
Greenock,  Scotland,  from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  with  a  cargo  of  300  tons 
of  salt,  100  tons  of  coal,  50  cases  of  copper  and  50  bales  of  dry  goods, 
struck  on  the  South  Shoal,  let  go  her  anchors  but  drifted  shoreward  until 
2  o'clock  next  morning  (Sunday),  when  she  struck  on  the  “Old  Man.” 

As  she  began  to  leak  badly.  Captain  Niven  beached  her  near  Nobadeer 
Pond  at  8:00  a.m.,  with  6  feet  of  water  in  her  hold.  The  seas  immediately 
made  a  clean  breach  over  her. 

At  this  juncture,  two  boats,  each  containing  four  men,  put  off  from  the 
ship.  One  of  them  upset  when  near  the  undertow,  and  two  of  the  occupants 
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were  drowned.  The  other  two  were  rescued  by  parties  from  the  shore,  who 
rushed  into  the  surf  at  the  risk  of  their  hves  and  seized  them  as  the  boat 
went  over. 

Captain  Watson  Burgess,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  rescuing  party, 
was  struck  by  the  boat,  knocked  down,  and  would  have  been  drowned, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  precaution  taken  previously  of  fastening  around 
his  waist  a  line,  by  means  of  which  he  was  drawn  ashore. 

The  other  boat  upset  on  coming  round  the  ship's  stern  and  all  the 
occupants  were  lost.  A  large  number  of  people  soon  arrived  from  town, 
and  by  means  of  pantomimic  efforts,  the  people  on  board  were  induced 
to  launch  an  oar  with  a  hne  attached.  This  came  in  shore  as  far  as  the  first 
rollers,  when,  by  means  of  a  blue-fish  drail,  skillfully  thrown  over  the 
floating  oar,  it  was  hauled  ashore.  A  larger  rope  was  then  attached  to  this 
and  a  piece  of  paper  containing  instructions  was  carefully  wrapped  up 
in  rope  yarns  to  keep  it  dry  and  fastened  on.  This  was  then  hauled  on 
board  the  vessel,  the  directions  noted,  and  in  pursuance  with  them,  a 
heavy  rope  cable  was  made  fast  to  the  timber  heads  on  the  forecastle, 
hauled  taut  and  made  fast  to  a  stake  on  the  beach.  A  sort  of  shng, 
capable  of  holding  one  man,  was  then  improvised  by  suspending  a  pair 
of  hames  from  a  traveling  noose  attached  to  the  cable,  and  having  a  line 
fast  at  the  ship  and  shore  ends.  By  this  means  the  remainder  of  the 
crew  were  safely  landed. 

When  the  Captain  came  ashore,  the  noose  gave  way  and  he  dropped 
into  the  sea,  but  fortunately  he  was  near  the  beach  and  was  rescued  by 
those  on  shore. 

For  three  days  the  sea  raged  so  high  that  no  boat  could  approach  the 
wreck.  The  ship  and  cargo  were  a  total  loss.  She  was  a  staunch  vessel  of 
519  tons  bmthen  and  was  but  18  months  old.  The  bodies  of  the  second 
mate  and  three  of  the  crew  were  washed  ashore  and  were  buried  from  the 
Baptist  Church,  a  large  procession  of  citizens  following  them  to  the  grave. 


Miscellaneous  Letters 
From  the  Files  of  Captain  John  Niven 


These  letters  are  included  not  only  for  their  general  interest,  but 
because  some  of  them  touch  on  the  various  members  of  the  family  and 
one  with  a  sketchy  description  of  Chrome  Hill,  Lisburn,  at  an  early  time. 


Letter  from  Richard  Niven,  of  Chrome  Hill,  to  son  John  Niven,  then 
married  and  living  near  Lafayette,  Indiana: 

Chrome  Hill 
30  August,  1858 

My  dear  John: 

I  received  your  Reverend  Pastor  s  letters,  signed  by  an  Elder  and 
Deacon  of  your  Church,  on  my  return  home  from  Kingston,  where  I  was 
for  some  time  staying  with  Mrs.  Niven,  and  this  day  I  received  yours  and 
two  others  from  W.  G.  Culver  and  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Kirkpatrick,  all  very 
satisfactory,  and  happy  to  receive  such  good  account  of  your  conduct  for 
the  last  four  years.  Only  continue  in  the  same  for  time  to  come,  you  will 
not  only  be  happy  here,  but  in  time  to  come. 

I  will  get  an  order  for  you  payable  in  New  York  for  £<50  which  I  hope 
will  help  to  get  you  out  of  your  present  crisis.  This  must  not  stop  or 
retard  your  own  energies  to  make  the  most  out  of  your  ground  and  stock, 
although  I  have  a  large  capital,  it  is  all  fixed  for  a  number  of  years  as 
lentocia  ( loans )  in  bank  or  railway  stock,  I  only  receiving  the  interest  or 
rents  half  yearly,  which  I  continue  to  live  on.  All  I  give  away  at  present  is 
from  these  sources.  The  money  I  send  you  is  from  my  last  payment,  so  it 
makes  my  drawing  account  in  the  bank  but  httle,  till  next  payments,  as  I 
never  have  touched  on  my  capital.  I  lost  last  year  £  1200  by  your  brother 
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Hugh.  If  I  live  it  will  take  me  some  time  to  make  it  up.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  lend  large  sums  to  any  of  my  family  as  long  as  I  live,  but  all 
will  share  if  they  conduct  themselves  well,  as  I  have  made  all  my  fortune, 
I  have  a  good  right  to  leave  it  to  whom  I  choose. 

I  will  charge  you  in  my  books  5%  interest,  the  same  as  I  charge  Hugh, 
although  all  lost  to  me,  still  my  family  will  not  lose  if  there  is  coming  to 
him  more  than  £,  1200  after  my  death. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  hear  such  a  good  account  of  your  Lady  from 
your  friend  s  letter.  Please  give  her  our  respects.  If  she  writes  to  me,  I  will, 
if  ahve,  answer  it. 

As  I  like  to  have  vouchers  for  all  money,  send  me  per  return,  a  promis¬ 
sory  note  for  the  £50,  bearing  interest  of  5%  from  the  1st  of  September, 
1858. 

We  are  all  well  here.  Bessie  and  James  have  a  governess,  a  very  superb 
young  lady.  They  both  play  well  on  the  piano,  particularly  James  aston¬ 
ishes  me,  he  plays  so  well  and  only  11  years  old.  Richard  comes  home 
every  Saturday,  and  goes  off  on  Monday  morning.  He  is  a  fine  painter  in 
oil  colors  and  in  his  leisure  hours  has  done  some  quite  superb  pieces, 
principally  heads. 

Be  so  good  as  write  a  note  to  each  of  the  gentlemen  as  favored  me 
with  their  letters,  with  my  respect,  and  if  they  come  to  this  country  on  any 
future  time,  I  will  be  glad  to  see  them  at  Chrome  Hill. 

I  am.  Yours  truly, 

Richard  Niven 


i  i  i 

Letter  from  Richard  Niven,  of  Chrome  Hill,  to  Mrs.  John  Niven: 

Chrome  Hill 
7th  June,  1859 

My  dear  daughter: 

1  was  much  pleased  with  your  letter,  date  of  9th  May  last.  I  notice 
all  you  say  regarding  your  family,  and  from  it  I  think  that  as  my  son 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  farmer  and  to  remain  in  America,  he  has 
acted  wisely  and  has  made  a  wise  choice  of  a  wife.  With  his  abifities, 
and  the  chance  I  gave  him,  he  might  by  this  time  have  been  a  very  rich 
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merchant  and  owner  of  a  number  of  vessels,  but  providence  has  ordered 
otherwise. 

I  would  far  rather  hear  of  him  being  a  good  man,  than  of  being  a  rich 
man.  I  hope,  as  he  has  begun  so  well  with  you,  he  may  still  strive  to  be 
better.  We  must  not  stand  still,  we  must  work  while  it  is  day,  for  Eternity. 

My  daughter  Elizabeth  wrote  John  last  week,  all  the  news  of  our 
family.  I  address  you  as  Mrs.  Captain.  In  this  country,  once  a  Captain, 
always  a  Captain.  John  should  style  himself,  as  he  has  a  good  right  to  do  - 
Captain  John  Niven,  late  of  the  Ann  MacLean,  and  formerly  of  the  Earl 
of  Eglinton,  both  ships  were  built  under  his  superintendence.  Any  time 
that  you  can  find  time  to  write  to  me,  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  hear 
from  you.  Mrs.  Niven  and  family  unite  with  me  in  kind  regards  to  your¬ 
self,  John  and  family. 

I  am,  yours  very  sincerely, 
Richard  Niven 


i  i  i 

Portion  of  a  letter  from  his  older  sister,  Ann  MacLean,  to  Captain 
John  Niven,  18  years  after  the  death  of  their  father. 

27  India  Street 
Glasgow 
10  August,  1874 

My  dear  John: 

Your  kind  letter  of  23  June  reached  this  country  while  I  was  traveling 
on  the  Continent,  otherwise  I  should  have  replied  to  it  much  sooner. 

With  reference  to  the  burning  question  of  your  letter,  I  have  only  to 
say  that  so  far  as  responsibility  attaching  to  you  is  concerned,  you  may 
keep  your  mind  quite  easy.  The  really  responsible  parties  are  the  Trustees 
(viz  Hugh,  Richard,  Mrs.  Niven).  They  are  accountable  to  you  and  your 
descendants  for  the  management  of  the  Estate,  while  you,  as  beneficiary, 
are  in  no  way  accountable  to  them  or  anyone  else,  except  insofar  as  you 
are  bound  to  give  them  a  receipt  when  they  hand  you  over  money.  It  is 
quite  out  of  the  question  to  talk  of  winding  up  the  Estate  now.  It  sensibly 
cannot  be  done  in  Mrs.  Nivens  lifetime.  You  know  there  is  £3500  held 
by  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  to  secure  the  annuity  of  £100.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  Chancellor  will  not  allow  a  Farthing  of  that  to  be  touched 
till  the  death  of  the  Annuitant.  Then,  you  are  also  aware  Mrs.  Niven  is 
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life-rented  (interest)  in  Chrome  Hill  house,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  it  would  be  most  imprudent  to  expose  the  farm  for  sale  without 
the  mansion,  as  in  that  case  its  assets  not  being  anything  hke  its  fullest 
values,  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  in  the  course  of  events,  the  Mansion 
to  be  put  on  the  market,  its  value  no  doubt  would  be  depreciated  by  being 
dissevered  from  the  farm.  Of  course  that  difficulty  could  be  overcome  by 
the  surrender  of  the  life-rent,  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  Mrs.  Niven 
would  do  so  without  a  quid  pro  quo. 

As  for  the  Works,  what  settlement  can  be  made  by  the  Trustees,  other 
than  the  one  now  in  force?  They  are  leased  for  a  long  term  of  years,  and 
so  long  as  the  wear  and  tear  are  kept  up,  and  the  rent  regularly  paid,  the 
Trustees  have  no  control.  Any  proposal  for  a  change  of  system  must  come 
from  the  Lessees,  and  we  may  be  sure  they  very  naturally  will  not  consent 
to  any  alteration  that  is  not  manifestly  for  their  own  advantage. 

Each  of  the  beneficiaries  are  entitled  to  £50  per  annum,  and  for  my 
part,  I  shall  hold  to  my  rent  and  revisionary  interest  in  the  property,  but 
if  Richardson  and  Niven  are  anxious  to  get  the  Works  into  their  own 
hands,  I  might  favourably  consider  an  offer  of  22  years  purchase,  or 
£1100  for  my  share  of  the  proceeds. 

With  regard  to  your  remarks  as  to  many  articles  left  for  Mrs.  Niven, 

(Other  pages  missing) 


i  i  i 


Letter  from  Captain  John  Niven,  to  his  former  shipmate  and  first  Offi¬ 
cer,  Captain  John  Laing: 

Thomtown,  Indiana 
October  6, 1877 

My  dear  Johnny  Laing: 

You  see,  I  have  not  forgotten  the  old  familiar  appellation  you  had  when 
we  commenced  our  acquaintanceship  and  friendship  in  the  old  "Ramsay” 
—  of  pleasing  recollections.  1  had  this  pleasure  last  evening,  but  your  very 
welcome  letter  has  started  a  thousand  reminiscences  of  our  lifers  history, 
that  1  felt  uneasy  until  another  day  should  afford  me  a  chance  to  have  a 
good  old-fashioned  pen  and  ink  chat  with  you. 

Since  we  last  met,  we  have  seen  much  of  the  world  and  1  loiow  as  far 
as  1  am  concerned,  1  have  experienced  some  rough  times;  but  hke  a  "head- 
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ache  after  dissipation,”  I  knew  the  cause  and  philosophized  the  best  I 
could. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  you,  who  knew  the  facts,  that  my  course  after 
the  wreck  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  was  anything  but  what  it  should  have 
been,  and  after  lowering  myself,  and  causing  my  friends  much  pain,  I 
drifted  into  the  American  Merchant  service,  at  which  service  as  Chief 
Mate,  I  sailed  to  the  southern  ports,  the  West  Indies  and  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  for  some  two  years. 

When  strolling  along  the  docks  one  day,  looking  for  a  ship,  I  suddenly 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  I  would  save  myself  from  dire  shipwreck 
of  soul  and  body,  I  must  change  my  course,  and  with  this  idea  still  warm 
in  my  thoughts,  I  went  to  my  boarding-house,  filled  a  duck-bag  with  some 
articles  of  clothing.  I  started  up  the  Hudson  River  with  one  shilling  over 
my  expenses  to  Albany.  Here  I  rigged  a  sloop,  which  gave  me  funds  to 
travel  West,  but  on  my  passage  to  Buffalo,  my  sympathies  were  drawn 
out  by  a  young,  artless  woman,  who  was  returning  with  the  fruits  of  an 
illegal  love,  to  her  parents.  She  told  me  her  story  and  I  pitied  her,  and 
at  midnight,  I  accompanied  her  three  miles  from  the  rail,  at  Syracuse,  to 
her  home.  Her  parents  welcomed  the  erring  one,  and  showed  me  to  an 
humble  guest  bed.  At  daybreak  my  host,  an  Irishman,  called  me,  warning 
me  to  clear  out,  as  her  brothers  had  come  and  linked  me  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  her  disgrace.  I  left  ignominiously,  albeit  blameless,  and  behold 
me  traveling  on  foot,  back  to  Oswego  on  the  “lakes.” 

After  considerable  trouble,  attended  with  hunger,  I  at  length,  shipped 
on  a  Schooner  bound  to  Cleveland  on  Lake  Erie.  From  thence  I  paid 
my  passage  to  Toledo,  and  from  thence  I  worked  my  passage  on  a  Canal 
boat  to  Lafayette,  and  earned  my  first  breakfast  there  by  trimming  wheat 
in  a  canal  boat  at  7/2^  per  hour. 

In  a  few  days  I  fell  in  with  Pinkerton  of  the  Gentoo,  who  generously 
offered  to  pay  my  board  until  I  could  fall  in  with  some  work.  This  I  de- 
chned,  and  worked  as  a  navvy  (laborer)  on  the  railroad  for  some  six 
weeks,  and  then  was  variously  employed  until  winter,  when  I  taught 
school,  which  with  tuition  in  book-keeping  and  French,  I  made  an  income 
of  about  £12  per  month.  I  then,  whilst  so  engaged,  turned  my  attention 
to  the  study  of  medicine.  In  two  years  after  this,  I  was  employed  as  a 
physician  to  an  emigrant  train  bound  to  Iowa.  Returned  from  thence  with 
£20  in  gold,  and  had  some  notion  of  re-enacting  the  scene  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and  return  home;  but  God  in  his  own  mysterious  way,  so  influenced 
me  that  I  engaged  to  teach  a  six-months  school  in  a  settlement,  in  which  I 
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was  well  known.  At  this  time  I  handed  in  my  certificate  of  Baptism  from 
Judson  to  the  Christian  Church,  or  Disciples  as  they  are  called.  Was  re¬ 
ceived  into  fellowship,  and  in  ten  months  after,  married  the  Deacons 
widow,  with  160  acres  and  three  children.  (Land  value  about  $2.00  per 
acre. ) 

To  the  Church  and  to  the  wife,  1  am  attached  yet.  The  eldest  girl  got 
married.  The  next  boy  went  to  the  army,  and  I  rented  the  farm  out  and 
went  off  some  twenty  miles  and  put  over  my  shanty  “Dr.  Niven,  Surgeon.” 
Here  1  did  a  large  and  most  successful  practice  and  meanwhile  went  to 
Tennessee,  exhumed  the  body  of  my  soldier  step-son  and  placed  his  re¬ 
mains  alongside  his  father  in  the  home  graveyard. 

After  six  years,  1  made  sufficient  to  buy  the  property  in  which  I  now 
live,  and  one  year  after  the  death  of  my  father  abandoned  Physic,  and 
came  up  to  this  quiet  town  to  educate  my  children,  and  live  at  ease.  By 
my  fathers  death,  I  got  nearly  £/ 5,000,  and  I  quietly  invested  my  sur¬ 
plus  in  short  loans  until  I  got  a  chance  to  buy  10  shares  in  this  Bank. 

After  some  two  years  connections,  I  became  a  Director,  and  owning 
100  shares.  The  next  year  I  was  elected  President,  and  every  year  since, 
and  I  now  own  121  shares,  which  yields  me  15%  per  annum.  I  have  a  mag¬ 
nificent  home  of  21  acres,  finely  set  in  good  orchard,  vinery  and  all  the 
small  fruits.  1  am  one-half  mile  from  town.  A  daily  mail,  telegraph  and 
railroad  —  40  hours  from  New  York,  and  6  hours  ride  from  either  Cincin¬ 
nati  or  Chicago.  I  have  one  of  the  best  of  good,  Christian  women  for  a 
wife.  My  children  are  apt,  obedient  and  truthful. 

I  keep  a  carriage  and  horses;  have  my  own  cows,  swine  and  hens  for 
food,  milk,  butter  and  eggs.  My  home  is  beautiful  and  the  grounds  are 
nicely  laid  out,  with  shrubs  and  perennial  flowers. 

I  get  up  every  morning  at  5  a.m.,  feed  my  horses,  some  17  hogs,  cows, 
and  some  300  chickens.  I  take  breakfast,  and  am  at  my  chair  in  the  Bank  at 
8  a.m.  At  noon,  I  drive  out  to  dinner,  come  back  and  stay  until  evening 
mail  at  4  o’clock,  when  I  go  home,  feed  my  stock,  take  tea  at  6  p.m., 
ruminate  until  8:30  p.m.  and  retire  to  refreshing  slumber. 

The  days,  weeks,  months  and  years  roll  ’round  very  quickly  and  pleas¬ 
antly.  Now  if  this  routine  of  my  home-life  suits  you,  take  a  furlough  for 
a  few  months  and  five  with  me.  1  know  we  will  try  to  make  you  com¬ 
fortable  and  happy.  Think  of  this  and  let  me  hear  from  you  often. 

With  my  kind  regards  to  your  sister  and  self,  I  continue. 

Your  old  and  affectionate  friend  and  shipmate, 

John  Niven 
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Letter  from  Capt.  Niven  to  Capt.  Laing: 

Thorntown,  Indiana 
October  28th,  1879 

My  dear  old  Chum: 

Many  thanks  for  the  two  newspapers  containing  such  copious  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Baptist  meetings  at  Glasgow.  It  conveyed  to  my  mind  several 
ideas,  the  foremost  of  which  was  that  you  were  still  interested  in  the 
cause  of  Christ. 

Next  was  the  earnest  you  gave  of  your  opinion  of  my  steadfastness  by 
sending  me  such  a  fine  treat  and  feast  of  fat  things,  and  what  seemed  to 
me  such  a  strange  co-incidence  was  the  fact  that  I  intended  last  night  to 
write  some  reminiscences  of  Judson,  for  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
which  holds  forth  this  week  in  this  State,  and  lo!  the  evening’s  mail 
brought  me  these  newspapers. 

I  have  had  much  spiritual  enjoyment  for  these  last  two  weeks  by  a 
visit  from  our  old  shipmate,  Pinkerton,  who  is  an  accredited  and  respect¬ 
able  preacher  to  the  Congregationalists  in  Wisconsin,  where  he  lives.  He 
preached  to  a  large  congregation  twice  at  this  place,  and  I  would  remark 
he  is  a  power  in  the  pulpit,  and  such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  know 
from  whence,  and  who  was  this  man  sent  from  God,  that  I  had  to  write  a 
small  biography  of  him  for  our  local  paper,  which  I  enclose.  Does  it 
ever  occur  to  you  the  Niven,  Laing  and  Pinkerton  of  40  years  ago  and 
in  this  connection?  Think  of  the  all-powerful  work  which  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  grace  of  God.  What  are  we  that  He  should  be  so 
mindful  of  us  and  what  our  Father’s  House  that  He  should  thus  visit  us. 

Johnny,  why  don’t  you  answer  my  letters?  What  is  the  reason,  that 
with  all  your  spare  time  you  cannot  converse  occasionally  with  one  who 
has  been  so  prominent  in  your  life’s  history.  Here  am  I  in  the  capacity  of 
helmsman  to  this  ship  for  holding  supplies  of  money,  and  yet  amidst  the 
numerous  calls  on  my  time,  I  can  push  aside  business  and  sit  down  and 
converse  per  script,  with  my  old  messmate,  shipmate,  junior  and  executive 
officer  for  many  months.  If  you  take  half  the  delight  I  do  in  communing 
with  dear  old  friends  of  the  long  past,  you  would  no  longer  be  guilty  of 
this  apathy  of  one  who  has  always  prized  you  as  a  noble  friend. 

I  had  a  beautiful  letter  from  Morris,  of  New  Zealand  a  week  or  two 
ago.  We  still  correspond  and  therefore  keep  ahve  our  friendship.  Some¬ 
times  I  think  that  you  are  dead,  and  every  newspaper  that  comes  to  me 
from  Glasgow  I  scan  the  death  column.  Be  a  little  more  communicative, 
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and  if  you  won't  come  and  visit  me,  write  and  send  me  your  photograph, 
and  I  will  place  it  with  others  who  have  figured  on  my  cruise  through  the 
world. 

With  my  family  of  two,  I  enjoy  good  health  and  have  every  comfort 
that  I  want,  and  I  would  not  exchange  places  with  Queen  Victoria  if  I 
could  (with  old  John  Brown  and  Balmoral  thrown  in).  Write  soon  and 
oblige. 

Your  old  shipmate, 

John  Niven 

I  send  a  newspaper  with  my  notice  of  Pinkerton,  this  mail. 

i  i  i 

Letter  from  Captain  Niven  to  Captain  Laing: 


Thomtown,  Indiana 
January  7th,  1880 

My  dear  Laing: 

I  have  your  favor  of  the  20th  ult.  and  it  grieves  me  exceedingly  to  know 
from  you  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  your  hard-earned  savings  being 
wrested  from  you.  Therefore  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  sit  down  at  once,  not 
only  to  offer  my  sympathy  in  your  gloomy  season  — but  to  assure  you 
that  in  me,  you  have  at  least  one  friend  who  would  never  see  or  hear  of 
you  being  in  extremity  without  responding. 

The  acquisition  of  capital  is  sometimes  easily  done,  but  its  preserva¬ 
tion  is  another  element  entirely,  and  its  precariousness  gives  me  much  pro¬ 
found  thought,  and  I  guess  has  given  me  more  conservative  views  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  its  manipulations  than  I  held  in  the  more  early  part  of  our  very 
long  acquaintanceship.  But,  be  not  despondent  if,  as  I  presume  you  are,  a 
child  of  God.  Your  Heavenly  Father  will  care  for  you,  and  although  your 
horizon  may  seem  dark  and  lowering,  have  full  faith  to  beheve  that  a 
glorious  clearing  in  the  atmosphere  will  take  place,  and  you  will  feel 
that  your  chastening  has  been  for  some  good  purpose,  although  at  present, 
inscrutible  to  you. 

Many  times  I  muse,  with  much  thankfulness,  on  the  pleasant  times 
which  surround  me,  but  occasionally  the  thought  will  obtrude:  How  is  it 
that  one  who  lived  so  long  in  willful  disobedience  of  the  light  which  I  had, 
should  be  so  mercifully  treated?  For  I  feel  honestly,  I  have  not  been  visited 
for  my  sins,  nor  let  down  for  my  transgressions. 
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Pinkerton’s  short  visit  to  me  was  wonderfully  reviving  to  my  spiritual 
welfare,  and  it  did  me  good  to  think  how,  after  so  many  years,  the  fruit 
of  our  old  and  pious  Captain  is  showing  forth  abundantly  to  the  Glory  of 
God.  Well,  to  speak  of  myself,  albeit  not  tried  as  you  are,  I  endeavor  to  be 
a  practical  Christian,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  use  my  means  and  influence  for 
Christ  and  His  Kingdom.  Blest  with  sufficient  means,  a  comfortable  home, 
and  pleasant  family,  why  should  I  not  be  —  feel  —  and  do,  thankfully. 

Sit  down  often  and  tell  me  of  your  troubles  and  trials,  feeling  assured 
your  conversation,  per  script,  will  always  be  joyfully  received.  Under  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances,  with  the  care  of  your  affiicted  sister,  it  seems  like 
nonsense  to  ask  you  to  come  out  and  visit  me,  and  the  way  I  am  hedged 
in  by  business,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  Scotland,  although 
I  believe  it  would  renew  my  youth  to  wander  once  more  through  the 
haunts  of  my  boyhood. 

Johnny,  you  and  I  have  had  a  chequered  life,  and  in  the  days  of  our 
years  of  pilgrimage,  have  seen  much  of  every  phase  of  humanity,  and  I 
sometimes  flatter  myself  that  God  has  had  some  wise  purpose  in  so  long 
protecting  my  life  in  good  health  and  the  unclouded  use  of  all  my  facul¬ 
ties.  May  you  and  I  continuously  reflect  on  God’s  infinite  goodness  and 
mercy,  manifested  to  us  through  a  long  life  to  the  end,  that  we  may  be 
better  resigned  to  any  dispensation  of  His  providence. 

Now,  God  bless  and  sustain  you  through  all  the  paths  on  which  you 
may  yet  travel,  and  when  hfe’s  journey  is  done,  may  Heaven  be  your  home 
—  is  the  prayer  of  your  old  chum, 

John  Niven 


i  i  i 


Thorntown,  Indiana 
January  17th,  1880 

My  dear  Laing: 

I  received  the  enclosed  from  our  old  shipmate  Pinkerton,  this  morning, 
and  from  its  sad  theme  and  consolatory  strain,  I  had  determined  to  send 

it  to  you  forthwith. 

I  tell  you,  Pinkerton  is  a  most  stalwart  Christian  man,  and  is  idolized 
t)y  Bis  parishioners,  doing  for  them  the  work  of  a  skilled  workman.  Ah! 
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Johnny,  if  our  old  Captain  is  cognizant  of  a  little  of  the  good  he  did  whilst 
on  earth,  it  will  add  vigor  to  his  Hallelujahs. 

May  we  continually  look  up  and  bless  the  Lord  for  all  His  goodness 
and  loving  kindness. 

Yours  afiFectionately, 

John  Niven 

i  i  i 

Letter  from  Captain  Niven  to  Captain  Laing: 

Thomtown,  Indiana 
December  28th,  1880 

My  dear  old  Chum: 

Your  long  looked  for  communication  of  the  14th  came  to  hand  this 
morning,  and  as  a  tangible  evidence  of  my  thankfulness  I  lay  aside  busi¬ 
ness  and  commence  to  answer  it. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  yoiur  investments  in 
worldly  matters  have  turned  out  so  disastrously.  Still,  I  have  room  to  be 
thankful  that  your  spiritual  investments  have  yielded  rich  fruits,  judging 
by  the  good  card  you  sent  enclosed  with  your  letter.  Your  sister  being 
dead,  I  don't  see  what  need  you  have  to  stay  in  Glasgow.  Turn  your  ships 
and  houses  into  cash,  and  come  right  out  to  me,  and  with  or  without 
means,  you  shall  have  a  comfortable  home  so  long  as  I  live. 

Again,  there  are  fifty  things  you  could  do  in  this  country  that  would 
give  you  a  comfortable  living,  and  thus  you  might  save  your  means  for 
infirm  days.  I  commenced  on  nothing  in  this  country,  now,  over  twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  and  I  made  an  honorable  competency  and  living  before  I 
had  been  here  twelve  years,  and  prior  to  getting  anything  from  my  father's 
estate. 

Now  Johnny,  we  are  old,  old  acquaintances,  and  traveled  together  from 
the  Forecastle  to  the  Quarter  Deck,  and  you  know  me  well  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  my  assurance  that  if  you  will  come  out  here,  the  future,  as  far  as 
this  world  is  concerned,  need  give  you  no  concern,  and  my  son  would  care 
for  you  when  I  had  paid  the  last  penalty.  Think  well  over  what  I  have 
written  you  and  don't  go  back  to  your  den  and  not  answer  my  letter  for  a 
twelve-months  again,  as  you  have  done  this  time.  You  ought  to  know  by 
this  time  that  I  am  a  “sheet  anchor"  for  you,  and  if  your  own  best  bower 
can't,  or  don't  keep  you  from  dragging,  bend  on  to  me  and  I  will  keep  you 
from  a  lee  shore. 
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Johnny,  my  brother  Hughs  death  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me 
and  I  think  of  him  by  the  hour.  He  was  a  noble-hearted  and  generous 
fellow.  I  miss  his  correspondence  much.  I  never  had  a  letter  from  his  son, 
and  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  it  beyond  the  simple  funeral  notice,  I  have  never 
had  a  line  relative  to  his  sickness,  or  last  moments  up  to  this  date.  You 
have  lost  a  good  friend  in  him,  I  am  sure. 

Pinkerton  paid  me  his  usual  visit  in  the  autumn.  He  is  well  and  doing 
good  with  a  pretty  large  family. 

We  are  all  well.  My  son  is  in  his  21st  year  —  a  Teller  in  the  Bank,  and 
a  daughter  older,  who  will  get  married  if  she  lives  until  next  September. 

Now  old  shipmate,  chum,  and  very  old  friend,  may  you  have  a  Happy 
New  Year  and  a  number  of  them.  And  always  think  of  me  as. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  Niven 


i  i  i 

Letter  from  Captain  Laing  to  Captain  Niven: 

5  Princes  Square,  Buchanan  Street 
Glasgow  —  March  28, 1881 

Captain  John  Niven 
My  dear  Sir; 

Your  kind  letter  of  the  28th  December  came  safe  to  hand  on  the  12th 
of  January,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  aU  I  feel  of  grateful  feeling  for  its  con¬ 
tents.  Every  word  of  it  is  so  hearty,  so  friendly,  and  so  full  of  sympathy 
that  I  do  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation  and  all  your  encour¬ 
agement  to  accept. 

I  was  sure,  before  your  letter  came,  that  I  would  find  in  it  a  warm  and 
earnest  welcome  to  your  home  in  Thorntown.  With  the  means  I  had  at  my 
command  five  years  ago,  it  would  have  given  me  much  pleasure  to  see  you 
and  spend  a  few  months  with  you,  but  that,  I  could  not  do  now,  as  all  my 
little  independences  which  I  was  thirty  years  in  making,  I  have  only  been 
three  years  in  losing.  With  more  certainty  than  ever,  I  may  now  say  that 
all  I  put  into  houses  and  ships  has  gone.  House  property  in  Glasgow  can¬ 
not  be  sold.  Want  of  tenants  has  reduced  it  to  no  value.  I  still  hold  mine 
but  it  is  worth  nothing,  although  six  years  ago  it  cost  me  about  £2300. 

The  ships  I  have  an  interest  in  are  under  contract  for  five  years,  to 
carry  Coolies  from  Calcutta  to  Demerara,  and  there  are  three  years  to 
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run.  The  contract  has  to  do  only  with  the  Coolie  freight,  but  since  it  was 
signed,  lines  of  steamers  have  gone  into  the  West  India  trade  and  taken 
all  the  produce  of  these  Islands  home.  Saihng  ships  now  can  get  no  cargo 
and  without  a  freight  from  Demerara  to  London,  our  ships  cannot  pay. 
Steam  is  now  going  into  every  trade  and  into  every  port.  Steamers  are 
making  rapid  progress  over  sailing  ships  —  they  get  a  higher  freight  every 
place,  and  in  some  places  all  the  freights,  so  that  the  ships  now  are  as 
hopeless  as  the  houses. 

I  have  £500  left,  which  is  sufficient  for  a  few  years  and  for  that  I  do 
feel  thankful.  I  have  been  at  America,  both  the  States  and  Canada  many 
times,  but  my  affairs  forbid  the  thought  that  I  will  ever  be  there  again. 

Yours  very  affectionately: 

John  Laing 

Y  -f  Y 

Letter  from  Capt.  Niven  to  Capt.  Laing: 

Thorntown,  Indiana 
May  31st,  1881 

My  dear  Laing; 

I  had  your  last  letter,  and  as  all  your  communications,  1  was  made 
glad  and  whilst  I  am  pained  to  read  over  a  recital  of  your  unfortunate  in¬ 
vestments,  I  can  only  say  it  is  a  pity  that  after  a  tedious  labor  in  gaining 
the  means,  which  ought  to  have  afforded  you  a  competence  in  your  de¬ 
clining  years,  they  seem  to  be  melting  away  by  no  fault  of  your  own.  But 
as  you  say  you  still  have  £500  which  in  this  country  would  yield  you  all 
the  income  you  would  need.  Well  Johnny,  I  don’t  know  what  ties  you 
have  to  bind  you  to  the  old  country,  but  this  I  say  in  all  sincerity  and 
truth  —  whilst  I  have  a  home,  you  are  heartily  welcome  to  it,  without  a 
cent.  Put  this  in  your  thoughts  and  take  some  consolation. 

I  believe  I  would  reahze  on  all  my  property  afloat  and  ashore,  at 
whatever  sacrifice,  and  thus  keep  your  mind  from  the  tortuous  uncertainty. 

I  had  abandoned  all  business  but  the  care  of  my  farms,  but  on  my  son  s 
account,  I  am  about  to  open  a  banking  house  of  my  own  and  run  it  from 
the  first  of  August  myself,  the  sole  owner  and  proprietor.  I  have  the  build¬ 
ing  and  furniture  of  my  own,  and  can  run  a  very  safe  and  profitable 
business. 
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Oh,  how  much  I  would  hke  your  companionship  in  my  old  days,  for 
we  have  to  draw  all  our  pleasures  from  reminiscences  of  the  past,  at  our 
age.  We  make  no  new  friends,  and  build  no  fairy  castles  in  the  future.  I 
sit  under  my  own  vines  and  fig  trees,  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  the  meed 
and  spend  some  glorious  times  with  myself. 

I  have  an  excellent  wife  and  two  good  children  which  make  time  glide 
dehghtfully  away.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  how  much  I 
owe  to  a  kind  and  merciful  God  who  has  been  kind  to  me  without  stint 
and  I  do  wish  to  employ  myself  in  His  service  and  to  His  praise.  You  don  t 
know  how  lonely  I  feel  when  I  think  of  Scotland,  Hugh  and  Anne  both 
gone  and  the  only  correspondents  I  have  from  your  city  is  Mr.  Garrick  of 
Public  Works  and  yourself.  The  former  and  myself  were  boys  together 
before  you  and  I  became  acquainted.  I  was  glad  to  hear  of  Capt.  Bogle. 
He  was  a  noble  fellow  and  Semple  was  a  good  boy.  Unquestionably,  I  am 
always  interested  in  hearing  of  our  old  shipmates.  Do  write  to  me  a  little 
oftener.  Your  letters  do  me  so  much  good  and  you  can  not  have  much  to 
occupy  your  time.  We  are  all  well  and  in  daily  expectation  of  seeing  my 
brother  Dick,  who  is  on  his  passage  out  in  AUens  steamer. 

May  God  bless  and  protect  you. 

From  your  old  Ghum, 

John  Niven 


i  i  i 


Captain  Niven  steps  up  his  campaign  to  persuade  his  old  friend  and 
shipmate  to  come  to  live  with  him: 

Thorntown,  Indiana 
December  29,  1881 

My  dear  Laing: 

Many  thanks  for  the  Ghristmas  card  and  your  wishes  expressed  there¬ 
on.  Rather  a  singular  co-incidence  Johnny,  today,  simultaneously  with 
your  letter,  came  one  from  Pinkerton  telling  me  that  forty  years  ago,  we 
three  were  together  in  Burmah. 

Think  of  it,  what  we  have  seen,  learned  and  experienced  in  that  inter¬ 
val.  I  thank  the  Lord  that  my  surroundings  are  as  pleasant  as  they  are; 
blest  with  a  Christian  wife  and  as  good  a  son,  who  is  my  cashier,  as 
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anyone  has.  My  lines  during  the  past  twenty  years  have  been  cast  in 
pleasant  places,  and  I  don’t  know  any  temporal  want.  Blest  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  home  five  minutes  drive  from  my  bank,  I  spend  all  my  leisure  at 
home,  and  wandering  amongst  my  sheep,  horses  and  the  cattle  that  are 
within  my  gate. 

And  now  my  faithful  old  chum,  listen  carefully  to  me!  You  state, 
"there  is  no  improvement  in  either  my  ship  or  house  property.  Still  with 
all  my  losses  and  all  I  have  lost,  I  have  so  much  left  that  I  have  good  rea¬ 
son  both  to  be  grateful  and  thankful  that  I  am  no  worse.”  Well  written! 
Why  should  a  living  man  complain?  Now  here  is  my  honest  advice:  Leave 
the  care  of  the  residue  of  ships  and  houses  in  the  hands  and  stewardship 
of  Mr.  Ditkman.  Gather  up  your  fragments  and  come  out  to  me,  and  if 
you  want  to  do  anything,  I  can  get  it  for  you.  If  you  will  come  into  the 
bank,  you  can  do  so,  whether  you  have  a  bawbee  or  not.  You  are  heartily 
welcome  to  come  out  and  share  my  loaf. 

If  you  want,  and  are  able  to  do  anything,  this  is  the  country  where  it 
is  not  considered  derogatory  to  earn  an  honest  living  at  anything.  Now  I 
say  this  in  all  seriousness,  and  I  am  heartily  joined  in  it  by  my  son.  We 
rose  together  and  know  each  other  well,  and  if  you  have  nothing  to  keep 
you  in  Scotland,  come  to  one  who  will  take  care  of  you  and  be  made 
comfortable  for  life. 

Ponder  this  matter  and  write  to  me  at  once,  for  I  am  in  earnest. 

Our  bank  is  doing  a  fine,  healthy  business,  all  owned  and  run  by 
myself  and  son.  The  daughter  and  her  husband  reside  in  town.  He  is 
engaged  in  buying  and  shipping  grain  and  cattle,  and  doing  a  good  busi¬ 
ness.  One  beauty  of  this  country  is  that  a  man  may  go  into  any  kind  of 
business,  no  matter  what  has  been  his  calling.  I  farmed  5  years,  practiced 
medicine  10  years.  Was  President  of  First  National  Bank  for  6  years,  and 
am  now  sole  owner  of  a  bank;  have  3  farms  and  own  cattle  on  a  heap  of 
hills. 

Well,  I  have  said  about  aU  I  need,  but  will  finish  by  impressing  upon 
you  how  glad  myself  and  family  would  be  to  see  you  in  the  flesh. 

Since  Hugh’s  death,  I  never  see  any  Glasgow  papers,  nor  hear  any¬ 
thing  from  his  family. 

Yours  always, 

John  Niven 
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Fragment  of  a  letter  from  Capt.  Niven  to  Capt.  Laing,  1882: 

.  . .  to  forget  that  the  grave  is  the  grand  leveler  of  all  distinctions,  and  the 
same  specimen  worm  feels  as  much  delight  in  boring  through  the  laborer  s 
corpse  as  he  would  through  the  Duke  of  Argylle's. 

I  am  thankful,  old  companion  of  many  storms  and  sunshines,  that  I 
am  as  nearly  content  with  my  lot  in  hfe  as  anyone  under  the  blue  awning, 
and  when  I  reflect  on  the  many-traveled  sources  I  have  made  in  my  life's 
voyage,  I  am  profoundly  thankful  that  alls  well  with  me.  That  I  can  real¬ 
ize  that  my  anchor  is  within  the  veil,  and  if  I  am  allowed  sanity,  will 
never  let  go  the  faithful  warp  until  I  am  hove-over  the  anchor.  Then  with 
a  round  turn,  and  two  half -hitches,  I  will  hold  on  until  the  Angelic  convoy 
pilots  me  to  the  Grand  Haven  of  Rest.  1  tell  you,  with  all  the  candor  of 
a  man  who  this  week  passed  the  sixty-sixth  milestone  of  his  passage  home. 
I  feel  thankful  that  I  secured  the  service  of  Heaven  s  best  branch  Pilot, 
and  although  I  may  pass  through  many  troubled  waters  and  encounter 
many  adverse  gales,  my  hull  is  well  found  and  amply  provisioned  for  the 
balance  of  the  voyage. 

Selah,  Johnny,  I  do  wish  you  would  come  out  and  see  me  and  stay  as 
long  as  you  like.  It  would  do  you  good,  and  help  me. 

Let  me  hear  from  you,  and  I  know  if  you  and  Pinkerton  and  myself 
got  together,  we  would  make  these  backwoods  sing  paeans  of  joy. 

God  bless  you,  old  fellow,  is  the  prayer  of  your  old  shipmate, 

John  Niven 

i  i  i 

Letter  to  Capt.  John  Niven  from  his  half-brother  Knox  Rowan  Niven: 

The  Cottage  —  Rothbury 
N  orthumberland 
6th  January  1885 

My  dear  John: 

First  let  me  wish  you  and  yours  a  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year, 
and  then  apologize  for  my  seeming  neglect,  but  it  was  not  neglect,  it  was 
more  waiting  to  try  and  have  something  definite  to  write  about. 

I  have  both  your  letters  here  before  me.  The  last  one  in  October,  and 
now  that  I  do  sit  down  and  write  you,  I  am  just  as  far  from  having  any¬ 
thing  definite  to  say,  as  I  was  a  month  ago.  Naturally  my  mother  is  very 
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much  against  my  going  out  to  America,  she  says  with  my  position  here  as 
a  General,  I  have  far  more  chance  of  mixing  in  good  society,  and  my  girls 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  getting  settled  comfortably  when  the  time 
comes,  so  what  am  I  to  do? 

One  of  your  propositions  is  to  keep  my  pension  intact  and  with  any 
capital  I  have,  to  buy  into  some  National  Bank.  Well,  as  I  have  no  capital 
at  present,  that  will  not  do.  No,  if  I  went  out,  I  should  have  to  capitalize, 
and  in  that  case  if  I  lost  it  all,  I  should  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon. 

There  is  at  present  a  great  obstacle  to  any  move,  viz,  my  eldest  girl 
has  been  under  the  hand  of  the  Drs.  for  some  months,  with  some  small 
tubercle  formed  on  one  of  her  lungs,  and  she  has  been  ordered  to  a  warmer 
climate  for  the  winter  so  she  and  her  mother  are  gone  south  till  next 
summer,  in  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  this  trouble;  in  fact  I  see  that  for  the 
next  year  I  must  fold  my  hands. 

You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  another  death  amongst  the  Scotch  side 
of  the  family  —  Hannah  Masterson,  the  eldest  daughter  of  your  sister 
Anne,  departed  this  life  on  29th  December,  1884.  Poor  body,  she  has  been 
an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum  for  the  last  10  years.  All  her  children,  4,  are 
nearly  grown  up.  They  are  very  well  provided  for.  I  think  they  will  have 
about  £/ 12,000  each,  which  is  not  to  be  despised  in  these  hard-up  times. 

We  are  having  dreadful  poverty  in  this  part  of  the  world,  especially 
in  the  towns  of  Newcastle  and  Sumaerland  —  thousands  starving  and 
rehef  committees  all  the  time,  and  soup  and  bread  being  doled  out  every 
morning.  All  the  poorhouses  full,  in  fact  it  is  perfectly  awful. 

Is  your  new  President  to  your  liking,  or  would  you  rather  have  had 
Mr.  Blain?  I  should  have  thought  from  what  I  read  that  Mr.  Blain  was 
more  of  a  gentleman  than  his  victorious  opponent. 

I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  James  is  about  to  take  unto  himself  a 
wife,  and  his  description  of  her  is  that  she  is  not  young  and  has  enough 
money  of  her  own  to  buy  all  the  dry  goods  she  wants. 

Dick  has  had  some  sickness  in  his  house  lately,  but  it  is  all  over  now, 
but  his  second  and  third  girls  were  very  ill  indeed,  with  typhoid  fever, 
and  for  several  days  it  was  touch  and  go  with  them  both. 

I  suppose  you  had  all  your  family  gathered  round  you  at  Xmas,  and 
had  a  merry  time  of  it.  Chrome  Hill  had  only  Mother,  and  as  we  could 
not  dine  with  her,  she  sent  us  the  usual  hamper,  turkey,  ham  and  plum 
pudding,  which  we  demolished  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

One  never  hears  a  word  of  young  Richard  Niven  of  Dalnottar.  He 
seems  entirely  by  himself;  none  of  the  McLeans  ever  go  near  him.  I  think 
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he  is  dreadfully  disappointed  —  he  has  got  all  that  money,  but  his  mother  s 
careful  training  won’t  let  him  enjoy  it,  and  he  has  now  been  married  a 
good  number  of  years  and  no  family  — no  one  to  leave  it  to  if  he  was 
called  away. 

Mary  Coulson,  his  sister,  has  got  a  big  family  and  are  now  living  in 
Glasgow.  Her  husband  is  managing  the  business  there  and  has  built  a  fine 
big  house  at  West  end  of  Glasgow,  about  two  miles  from  Sanchuhall  St. 

One  of  my  weekly  papers  is  the  Detroit  Fress  Press,  and  it  is  very 
amusing  sometimes. 

I  shall  not  be  so  long  in  writing  next  time,  but  must  now  close  this, 
with  best  wishes  for  all,  from  all  in  this  family.  Beheve  me. 

Yours  affectionately, 

K.  Rowan  Niven 


i  i  i 


Letter  from  Milford  Barnett  to  Capt.  John  Niven.  In  this  letter  is  a 
description  of  Chrome  Hill,  Lisburn,  as  it  was  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a 
lad,  many  years  ago: 

54  Elmwood  Avenue 
Belfast  — Nov.  25,  1889 


Dear  Mr.  Niven: 

Your  kind,  hearty  letter  of  the  10th  inst.,  I  have  received  and  read  with 
great  interest,  reviving  as  it  does,  old  and  pleasant  memories  which  ffash 
up  fresh  and  fair. 

What  changes  have  taken  place  since  you  and  I  first  met,  and  what 
occurrences  and  novelties  each  year  now  witnesses,  compared  with  the 
quiet  times  of  the  forties!  I  entered  the  Univy  in  ’48.  I  forget  now  what 
year  it  was  in  which  we  first  met,  but  I  recall  the  occasion.  Ushered  by 
good  old  Josias  ( Milford )  you  called  to  see  us  -  father  and  family  -  at 
Wellington’s  place,  arriving  in  your  gig,  and  the  vehicle  and  horse  were 
for  some  time  in  our  Fountain  Street  yard  at  back  of  the  dwelling. 

Before  leaving  you  had  asked  that  I  might  return  with  you  to  (the 
original)  Chrome  Hill,  and  I  sat  beside  you  during  the  drive  out,  much 
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enjoying  the  variety  and  prospect,  and  was  presently  most  kindly  received 
by  dear  old  Mr.  Niven  and  Mrs.  Niven  on  my  arrival  at  their  door. 

Boyhood  scenes  fix  themselves  firmly  in  the  mind  and  memory.  How  I 
recall  the  house,  flower-plots,  lawns  and  fields;  and  the  farm-yard  and 
poultry,  also  the  adjacent  Bleach  Works  and  grounds,  and  the  winding, 
twisting  river,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs;  the  roads  and  neighborhoods;  the 
two  bridges  and  all  with  the  fine,  large  old  garden  and  ancient  trees  at 
lower-end.  I  always  associated  thoughts  agreeable  of  the  delicious  and 
beautiful  Jargonelle  pears  —  the  best  that  can  be  found. 

In  the  house,  the  cozy  dining-room  and  the  large  reception  room,  with 
many  fine  oil  paintings.  Your  hearty  pious  father's  interesting  laboratory! 
The  latter  so  suggestive  of  the  Chrome.  It  helps  me  to  realize  the  reality 
and  value  of  true  religion  to  know  of  personal  piety  and  witness-bearing 
such  as  his  was.  The  then  rising  family  were  but  young,  yet  very  early, 
dear  little  Bessie  took  a  great  liking  to  me,  and  retained  it  for  long.  She 
was  artless  and  sweet.  She  went  to  school  in  England;  I  believe,  alas, 
sickened  and  departed;  while  her  brothers  grew  up  to  follow  their  dif¬ 
ferent  lines  in  life. 

Old  Belfast  has  developed  into  quite  an  important  city,  with  good 
prosperous  trade,  ever  increasing.  The  population  I  suppose  is  now  almost 
240,000.  Glasgow  is  the  2nd  city  of  the  Empire  ( in  Gt.  Britain ) .  Its  popu¬ 
lation  is,  I  think,  600,000  or  well  up  to  that.  Belfast  rates  third  city  on  the 
custom  s  revenue  return. 

Do  you  remember  at  Colthill,  that  rare  pony-cart  ride  with  the 
monkey;  the  taking  of  the  fowling-piece  for  repair  to  a  country  smith?  At 
a  distance  from  the  house.  That  was  fun.  I  sometimes  meet  your  brother 
Rich,  here.  Am  glad  to  see  him.  Sometimes  we  have  a  chat  about  you. 

The  old  figure-head  (from  the  Earl  of  Eglinton)  holds  up  its  crest  as  of 
old  at  Chrome  Hill.  ( Rescued  from  the  Nantucket  wreck. ) 

Is  banking  in  the  U.  S.  A.  like  banking  in  this  country?  I  enjoyed  a 
long  trip  of  2,000  miles  in  the  States  in  '53. 

I  am  your  old  friend. 


Milford  Barnett 
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Letter  from  Capt.  John  Niven  to  his  son  Richard: 

Abingdon,  Illinois 
Thursday  p.m.  —  1890 

My  dear  Dick: 

I  have  your  letter  of  3rd  inst.,  and  was  glad  to  observe  that  all  was 
well  with  you.  It  was  rather  an  inopportune  time  for  him  to  leave.  I  notice 
the  news  anent  John  Lockhead  and  what  renders  it  inexpiable  is  the  fact 
that  the  very  last  talk  I  had  with  him,  was  to  beware  of  all  oflFers  of  a 
position  that  had  a  deposit  as  a  contingent,  and  took  particular  pains  to 
tell  him,  that  anyone  offering  an  opening  with  a  liberal  salary  was  prima 
facie,  evidence  that  they  were  unmitigated  frauds.  What  a  fool  he  must 
be  to  think  of  anyone  offering  a  permanent  salary  of  $100  per  mensem, 
by  simply  depositing  $1,000.  The  best  thing  he  can  do  is  go  back  to  his 
mother.  He  is  positively  too  verdant  to  live  in  this  country. 

Your  Ma  and  Margy  are  well  and  enjoying  themselves  quietly  and 
contentedly. 

The  school  has  started  under  most  favorable  auspices  and  has  seventy- 
eight  students  enrolled,  and  everything  goes  along  with  no  perceptible 
friction. 

It  is  our  intention  to  be  at  home  on  next  Monday.  Have  not  the  connec¬ 
tions  yet,  but  aim  to  be  home  at  5  p.m.  on  that  day. 

With  all  our  regards. 

Your  affectionate  Father 


i  i  i 

From  Principal  of  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Business  In¬ 
stitute: 

Valparaiso,  Indiana 
3/6  1891 

Capt.  John  Niven, 

Thomtown,  Indiana 

My  dear  Sir  and  Friend: 

Really,  I  do  not  beheve  you  know  how  much  good  your  letter  does 
me.  Ever  since  I  have  known  you  I  have  had  the  utmost  implicit  confi¬ 
dence  in  your  friendship.  I  know  you  have  a  warm  place  in  your  heart  for 
us  and  that  what  you  write  is  not  “words  only,”  but  comes  from  a  warm 
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heart.  There  is  no  one  for  whom  I  have  a  higher  regard,  or  who  has  a 
stronger  place  in  my  afFections.  Friendship,  you  know,  does  not  consist 
simply  in  words,  but  in  actions  and  deeds,  and  you  have  proven  yours 
in  many  ways.  We  have  had,  at  your  instance,  a  number  of  students  to 
attend  school,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  more  to  follow.  I  have  never  been 
able,  in  any  way  that  I  can  see,  to  reciprocate,  excepting  as  the  school 
may  have  done  good  to  your  children  and  to  those  you  have  sent  here. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  in  the  “Bankers  Journal”  that  you  are  again 
President  of  a  Bank.  I  believe  it  is  your  proper  sphere.  I  took  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  short  time  I  was  at  your  place  and  saw  at  once,  as  I  thought, 
what  caused  your  business  to  prosper  in  so  high  a  degree.  You  not  only 
gave  attention  to  details,  but  you  watched  for  opportunities  to  show  those 
who  came  into  your  place  of  business  that  you  were  interested  in  them 
even  beyond  what  their  money  might  bring  you.  If  ones  heart  is  in  his 
work  so  that  he  sees  beyond  the  business  transaction  that  which  is  better, 
the  man  himself,  he  is  always  certain  to  attract. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  Richard,  or  Dick,  as  he  used  to  be  called  here, 
is  doing  so  nicely.  I  always  said  to  you  that  he  possessed  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  ability  and  that  he  would  make  a  very  successful  business  man,  and 
now  he  has  proven  that  my  suggestions  were  true.  You  certainly  have 
cause  to  be  proud  of  him. 

I  hoped  when  I  was  at  Lebanon  that  I  might  have  time  to  stop  at 
your  place,  but  it  was  just  at  the  opening  of  a  term  of  school  so  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  remain  away  any  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  My  wife  often  speaks  of  you  and  says  when  our  baby  is  old 
enough  so  that  she  can  leave  him  at  home  or  take  him  with  her,  she  wiU 
surely  visit  you.  I  know  she  would  have  a  very  happy  time.  She  often  goes 
to  Lafayette  to  visit  her  sister,  Mrs.  Dickey,  and  from  there  it  is  only  a 
short  distance  from  your  place.  We  both  want  to  visit  you  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible. 

I  regret  sincerely  that  you  do  not  find  it  possible  to  visit  us.  There  is 
no  one  who  would  receive  a  warmer  welcome.  I  know  you  will  be  abund¬ 
antly  blessed  in  your  business  and  in  this  way  you  will  accomphsh  great 
good.  Surely  your  last  days  must  be  your  best  days.  My  wife  joins  me  in 
very  best  wishes  to  you  all.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  often. 

With  sincere  regards,  I  am. 

Your  friend, 

H.  B.  Brown 
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From  Principal  of  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Business  Insti¬ 
tute: 


Valparaiso,  Indiana 

5/25  - 1891 

Dr.  John  Niven, 

Pres.  State  Bank  of  Thorntown, 

Thorntown,  Indiana 

My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  just  received  a  paper  noting  a  lecture  you  gave  at  Anthony, 
Kansas.  I  have  often  wondered  why  you  could  not  give  a  talk  to  our 
young  people  on  this  same  subject.  I  have  hesitated  to  ask  you,  because 
you  have  been  so  kind  in  giving  us  particulars,  advice,  and  help  in  every 
way;  but  I  know  it  would  do  our  young  people  much  good.  You  will 
want  to  visit  us  some  time,  won’t  you?  I  am  sure,  with  your  large  experi¬ 
ence,  and  your  vast  fund  of  information,  that  your  lecture  would  prove 
valuable.  I  am  glad  to  learn,  at  any  rate,  that  you  have  finally  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  give  it  in  one  place,  and  I  believe  you  would  find  it  pleasant  to 
repeat  it  in  many  others. 

As  I  have  often  said,  I  have  never  found  a  man  who  could  describe 
events  so  interestingly  as  you  do.  This  is  not  flattery,  and  I  believe  you 
appreciate  this  fact  as  well  as  I  do.  Every  person  knows  his  own  ability 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  I  assure  you  it  would  give  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  have  you  visit  us  and  talk  to  our  young  people.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you.  The  account  of  your  lecture,  I  am  sure,  does 
not  at  all  over-estimate  what  I  know  you  gave  the  people. 

With  very  best  wishes  to  all,  I  am. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

H.  B.  Brown 


Excerpts  From  Diaries^  1870-1892 


—  1870  - 
MEMORANDA 

"Dorn  March  17,  1817  at  Fails  worth,  Lancashire.  Lived  in  Fails  worth 
until  1820,  then  moved  to  a  place  called  Foxhill  Bank,  Lancashire. 
Left  there  for  Manchester  in  1824.  Went  to  school  there  until  1826.  At 
Whalleye  one  year,  1827.  Went  to  Watson  s  School  1827-28.  Went  to  Stay- 
ley  Bridge  1829,  which  was  the  last  English  school.  Was  in  Manchester 
1830-31.  Was  in  Ireland  1831-32,  and  in  1833  went  to  sea. 

Left  Liverpool  in  Princess,  September  7,  1833.  Arrived  at  Hobart 
Town,  January  5,  1834.  Left  Sydney  first  time  March  4,  1834.  Arrived  at 
Calcutta  in  May  1834.  Left  Calcutta,  July  1834.  Arrived  at  Madras,  July 
15,  1834.  Arrived  at  Hobart  Town,  November  1,  1834.  Arrived  at  Sydney, 
December  1, 1834.  Left  Sydney  for  Liverpool,  February  28,  1835.  Arrived 
at  Liverpool,  July  1835. 

Was  shipwrecked  on  Nantucket  Shoals,  15th  March,  1846. 

Was  Baptized  by  Dr.  Judson  in  Burmah  on  12th  December,  1841. 

Was  elected  President  of  First  National  Bank  of  Thorntown  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1875.  Resigned  January  13,  1881,  having  been  President  seven  years. 

—  1870  — 

JOHN  NIVEN  SAILING  IN  "THE  AUSTRALIAN” 
en  route  to  Ireland  and  Scotland 

August  2, 1870:  Started  from  Thorntown  by  the  train  at  10:12  a.m.  for 
Indianapolis.  Train  from  Indianapolis  to  Cincinnati  12  m.  Sailed  on  6th 
of  August. 

August  10,  1870:  Feeling  much  better.  Enjoyed  my  breakfast  and  the 
dinner.  Lat.  43-60,  Long.  58-229. 
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—  1870  — 

PECULIARITIES  ON  BOARD 

Dr.  M.  Court:  A  graduate  of  Belfast,  down  in  Phthisis  Pulmonalis, 
attended  by  his  wife. 

Donald  .  .  . ,  a  Highlandman  who  is  deserting  from  the  U.  S.  Navy.  A 
decided  peculiarity. 

A  lady  with  her  two  sons  going  to  London.  Mrs.  Notson  can  travel 
alone. 

.  .  .  ,  a  trapper  from  N.  West.  I  believe  an  Irishman.  A  nice  httle 
fellow,  lives  in  Ormeau  Road.  Green  by  name.  An  old  bachelor,  a  machin¬ 
ist  who  has  been  in  the  states  thirty  years.  Pompous  and  a  jackass. 

An  old-style  unvarnished  stonemason.  Nativity  Roseburgh.  From 
Michigan  two  years,  accompanied  by  wife  and  family.  Has  a  son  married 
to  a  daughter  of  Patterson  who  was  with  me  on  the  “Hibernia.”  The  old 
man^s  name  is  Cockburn. 

A  Dave  from  California  in  the  Rebel  Army  by  force. 

Mr.  McKensie:  A  canny  old  Scotchman  who  goes  about  smoking 
his  pipe  never  minding  anybody.  He  belongs  to  Fife  and  has  been  spend¬ 
ing  some  months  with  his  son  who  keep  a  restaurant  at  Newark,  N.  J. 
Have  had  much  pleasure  in  his  society  and  he  is  one  of  the  kind  of  old 
men  whom  I  love. 


-  1870  - 

OFFICERS,  WITH  THE  IMPRESSIONS  THEY  HAVE  MADE  ON  ME 

H.:  Billions,  sanguine,  steady  and  sedulously  attends  his  duty.  Have 
an  opinion  he  is  a  good  seaman.  Tacit  now  to  a  fault.  Scrupulously  careful 
of  interfering  with  any  legitimate  right  of  passengers,  i.e.,  so  far  as  I  know 
the  steerage  portion  of  them  I  believe  would  prefer  to  cross  with  him 
before  any  I  have  crossed  with  for  four  years. 

M.  K.:  Seemingly  a  thorough  seaman  and  a  strict  martinet.  Quiet,  but 
determined,  yet  with  civil,  sanguine,  nervous  temperament.  Had  a  con¬ 
versation  with  him  and  find  him  civil  to  a  degree. 

Deuxiene:  Phlegmatic,  stolid  and  oft-inert.  Would  be  choleric  but  lacks 
judgment  and  has  evidently  been  snubbed  more  than  once.  May  be  a 
sailor  but  seems  to  have  none  of  the  characteristics.  Slovenly  and  careless. 

Le  Petit  Officier  I:  Sanguine  temperament  and  even  though  sailor,  but 
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more  of  a  rigger  than  an  officer  to  lead  men.  Deferred  hopes  have  made 
the  heart  sick  and  he  lives  day  by  day. 

Petit  Officier:  Nervous.  Hardy  and  wiry  as  you  make  men,  a  fellow  of 
infinite  jest.  A  sailor  and  a  driver.  A  man  obhvious  to  fear  and  an  ex¬ 
cessively  profane  and  vulgar  man. 

Q  M;  Sanguine  and  easy.  A  fellow  of  many  adventures  on  flood  and 
field.  A  good  sailor.  Pleasant  and  conversible  man;  relates  a  joke  with  much 
pathos.  Has  seen  service  in  the  Federal  Army  in  the  Pennsylvania  Cavalry 
and  had  he  not  got  entangled  with  the  girls  might  have  scrambled  into  a 
first  rate  position  in  America,  but  he  is  now  married  and  has  no  higher 
ambition  than  to  fill  his  present  forte  well. 

Q  M  (J.  B.):A  highly  sensitive  and  pleasant  fellow.  Thinks  everyone 
as  good  as  himself.  Ready  at  all  times  for  all  duty  and  does  his  work  as  if 
it  did  not  at  all  hurt  him.  Has  seen  much  service  and  narrates  with  much 
of  earnestness  and  pathos  his  escapes  at  sea. 

Q  M  (Y.  Ross):  A  wiry  little  hop-o-my-thumb.  Billions  tempered 
fellow  who  is  ever  ready  to  laugh  or  be  silent  as  necessity  may  require. 
Knows  his  duty  and  does  it.  Is  first  rate  man  however,  and  a  mason. 

Chips  Senior:  A  dunce,  canny  Scotchman  and  a  man  that  enjoys  a 
hearty  laugh  at  a  simple  joke.  Attends  to  his  duty.  Is  civil  and  courteous  to 
all  after  the  fashion  of  the  last  generation.  Is  ekeing  to  a  paucity  of  infor¬ 
mation  by  reading  every  night. 

Chips  Junior:  A  decided  character  of  the  sawney  kind.  Says  little  but 
evidently  thinks  much.  Attends  to  his  business  slow  and  precise  to  a  fault. 
If  any  wrong  measurement  should  obtain,  the  rule  would  be  wanting, 
not  himself.  It  would  take  an  earthquake  to  cause  an  emotion  with  him, 
albeit  doubtless  below  a  very  quiet  exterior  there  may  be  a  smothering 
volcano. 

Crew:  A  motley,  but  for  the  number,  perhaps  as  good  as  ship  s  com¬ 
pany  as  generally  goes  on  these  ships.  The  two  young  sailors  are  tars  de¬ 
cidedly.  What  astonishes  me  most  is  to  see  grey-headed  old  men,  whom, 
according  to  their  own  statements,  have  been  Mates  of  ships,  are  here 
before  the  mast,  a  place  anything  but  a  paradise. 

Allen,  Boatswains  Yeoman:  Emphatically  a  funny  fellow.  The  Josh 
Billings  of  the  boat.  Some  of  his  sayings  will  best  illustrate  the  man.  “A 
seaman  knows  and  does  his  duty.  There  is  a  pecuharity  about  the  man 
which  contact  alone  can  describe.  I  always,  when  watching  him  standing 
in  his  immobile,  nonchalant  style  musing,  am  insensibly  reminded  of  the 
ballad  “I  Am  Sitting  on  the  Stile,  Mary.” 
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Lamp  Trimmer;  A  dirty,  wee  Irishman  whose  business  is  fully  equal 
with  his  capacity.  A  positive  negative,  even  in  eating. 

Painter:  A  quiet,  dyspeptic  looking  fellow  who  has  about  genius 
enough  to  mispaint  and  lay  it  on;  beyond,  this  deponent  knoweth  not. 

Baker:  Evidently  a  man  of  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  type.  Quite  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  man  who  has  arisen  from  a  sleep  of  half  a  century.  Bakes 
and  smokes  and  that’s  all. 

First  Cook:  A  very  capital  fellow.  He  was  a  saloon  stewart  in  the 
“Hibernia”  when  I  went  to  Glasgow,  and  attended  my  room.  He  has  been 
very  kind  and  attentive  to  me.  Is  a  mason  and  a  very  pleasant  man  for  his 
situation. 

Stores:  A  wee,  pleasant  fellow  from  Paisley.  Well  acquainted  with 
Willy  Burns,  the  Purser  on  the  “Hibernia,”  whom  he  says  is  at  Kansas 
City.  Very  loquacious  and  carries  into  his  position  but  the  commonplace 
manner  of  a  city  porter. 

Purser  Malcolm:  Seemingly  a  very  clever  fellow  and  understands  his 
place.  Mixes  little  with  the  passengers.  Always  ready  to  answer  a  question 
and  has  neither  fuss  nor  feathers  about  him. 

Chief  Stewart:  Seemingly  a  very  quiet  man  whose  chief  aim 
seems  to  be  the  wants  of  the  cabin  and  its  cuisine. 

August  13,  1870:  One  week  out  and  feel  better  and  stronger  than  I 
have  done  for  years.  Fine  weather.  Wind  scant.  Lat.  53-07,  Long.  35-26. 

August  14,  1870:  Very  breezy  day,  ship  very  unsteady.  However,  feel 
extremely  well  and  very  thankful  I  am  so.  “And  with  this  blessing  of 
God  I  hath  ever  remembered  this  day  with  gratitude.  Bless  the  Lord,  oh, 
my  God.”  Lat.  54-17,  Long.  28-46.  Scarcely  any  but  male  passengers 
on  deck.  Considerable  sea  and  swell  on.  Have  spent  much  time  in  my 
bunk  meditating  on  home  and  the  family,  with  the  fond  hope  of  being 
with  them  a  month  hence. 

August  15, 1870:  It  is  morning,  and  after  a  very  breezy  night  with  the 
wind  right  in  our  teeth.  Ditto  now  for  7:00  a.m.,  but  the  consolation  of  a 
ghmpse  of  the  sun  and  the  grey  more  broken.  I  am  well  albeit  slept  but 
little  through  the  night,  my  thoughts  running  on  home  and  my  own  past 
hfe.  How  often  am  tempted  to  exclaim  with  one  of  old;  “Bless  the  Lord, 
oh,  my  Lord  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  His  holy  name.”  Nine  days  out 
today  and  still  we  labor  with  foul  wind.  At  10:30  a.m.  wind  commenced 
to  come  more  aft.  Set  the  topsails.  Weather  pleasant.  Chopping  sea  on 
and  the  sun  shineth  to  sun-up  the  whole  of  the  p.m.  part  of  the  day.  I 
would  say  headwinds  and  swell  sent  down  top  gallant  yards. 
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August  17,  1870:  Fine  easterly  wind  and  clear  weather  with  very 
smooth  water.  After  breakfast,  feeling  amazingly  well,  went  on  deck  and 
commenced  my  log.  At  6:30  p.m.  saw  the  land  on  the  starboard  bow  and 
here  ends  my  log  as  far  as  “The  Australia”  is  concerned.  At  5:10  a.m.  took 
the  train  for  Belfast  and,  so  much  for  Devon. 

August  18,  1870:  Arrived  at  Belfast  at  11:00  a.m.  Saw  Hugh  and  Rich 
at  the  boat  and  went  with  the  latter  to  Chrome  Hill  and  remained  all 
night. 

August  21,  1870:  Sunday  at  Chrome  Hill  and  noticed  moustache  cups. 
Wish  to  get  them.  Loafed  around  all  day  recalling  old  scenes  and  old 
times.  Never  see  anyone  whom  I  knew  in  times  which  are  gone.  But,  still, 
it  is  not  home  as  I  knew  it,  and  I  long  for  it.  Parrot  which  was  lost  last 
night  recovered  today  for  which  rewarded  the  man  with  /2  a  souvereign. 
A  fellow  as  drunk  as  Chloe  fell  down  with  a  child  in  his  arms.  Recom¬ 
mended  him  to  go  to  bed. 

August  22,  1870:  At  4:00  p.m.  started  by  train  for  Belfast,  and  at  7:00 
p.m.  took  supper  at  The  Eghnton,  and  at  8:00  p.m.  embarked  on  board 
“The  Camel”  for  Glasgow.  A  good,  smart  breeze  and  some  sea  on.  Fine 
boat. 

August  23, 1870:  Arrived  in  Glasgow  previous  to  8:00  a.m.  Went  down 
on  board  “The  Austraha,”  saw  the  men.  Took  breakfast  and  took  “The 
Eagle”  for  Dunoon,  at  which  place  arrived  at  3:00  p.m.  Hugh  not  home. 
Took  lunch  and  sauntered  with  Mrs.  Hugh  along  the  shore  until  5:30  p.m., 
when  Hugh  came  home,  as  well  as  his  son,  when  we  took  dinner  and  an 
evening  stroll.  The  weather  decidedly  cool;  indeed,  very  much  hke  our 
preparatory  squaw  winter.  After  a  long  confab  with  Hugh  turned  in  and 
slept  sweetly.  Of  one  thing  I  am  satisfied;  that  my  being  here  is  not 
pleasant.  I  could  enlarge  but  I  forbear. 

August  25,  1870:  Arrived  in  Belfast  and  proceeded  to  The  Eghnton 
and  Winston  Arms.  After  attending  to  my  business  went  out  to  Chrome 
Hill.  Had  a  pleasant  chat  and  joined  the  steamer  for  Glasgow  at  8:00  p.m. 

August  27,  1870:  Came  on  board  with  Hugh.  Got  a  snug  berth.  Com¬ 
menced  dropping  down  stream  and  came  to  at  the  tail  of  the  bank,  taking 
in  coals  and  cargo,  until  we  put  on  fresh  steam  for  America.  Came  into 
Berry  Lough,  and  at  9:00  a.m.  started  on  our  course  for  New  York. 

September  7,  1870:  Took  a  pilot  on  board  from  pilot  boat.  Beautiful 
weather.  Heard  that  on  Sunday  was  a  cyclone  in  which  a  schooner  was 
lost.  The  hands  saved  by  the  pilot  now  on  board. 
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September  8, 1870:  The  twelfth  day  since  we  left  Glasgow.  Came  to  an 
anchor  oflF  New  York  and  enjoyed  a  beautiful  night  on  deck  until  mid¬ 
night. 

September  9,  1870:  Went  ashore  and  got  my  baggage  through  the 
Custom  House  and  took  up  quarters  at  The  Northern  Hotel.  Expressed 
$3,400  to  First  National  Bank  at  Thomtown.  Received  a  telegram  from 
my  wife.  Family  all  well.  Am  much  pleased. 

—  1873  - 

There  were  no  diaries  for  1871  and  1872. 

The  diary  for  1873  of  Captain  John  Niven  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  various  accounts  and  business  transactions. 

A  calendar  pasted  in  the  diary  as  a  curiosity  by  Captain  Niven  is  for 
the  year  1873.  It  extolls  the  unlimited  use  for  "'Merchanfs  Gargling  Oil,'* 
which  "Is  good  for  burns  and  scalds,  chilbleins,  frost  bites,  sprains  and 
bruises,  chapped  hands,  flesh  wounds,  external  poisons,  sand  cracks,  galls 
of  all  kinds,  sitfast  ringbone,  bites  of  animals,  poll  evil,  hemorrhoids  or 
piles,  toothaches,  rheumatism,  spavins,  sweeney,  fistula,  mange,  caked 
breasts,  sore  nipples,  scratches  or  grease,  stringhalt,  windgalls,  footrot  in 
sheep,  foundered  feet,  roup  in  poultry,  cracked  heels,  lame  back,  etc." 

Newspaper  clipping  pasted  in  frontispiece  printed  March  11th,  1881 
listed  resources  of  The  First  National  Bank  at  Thorntown  at  $180,573.21. 
By  December  31,  1881  business  was  better,  with  resources  now  up  to 
$215,407.16. 

-  1881  - 

The  next  diary,  for  the  year  1881  was  used  mainly  as  a  record  of 
wages  of  hired  help.  Noted:  Woodford  Hamilton's  weekly  wages  were 
$3.25.  Amelia  Logan  was  steady  at  $3.00  a  week.  Howard  Allen  was  for¬ 
ever  indebted  to  his  employer  by  his  practice  of  getting  advances  on  his 
wages. 


—  1882  — 

January  1,  1882:  Commences  with  snow  and  cold,  bleak  weather. 
January  16,  1882:  Methodist  revival  services  going  on  every  night. 

January  18,  1882:  May  out  canning  apples.  Methodists  still  holding 
forth. 
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January  20,  1882:  Not  much  business  doing.  Presbyterian  supper  at 
Stalls  Corner  not  large  attended. 

February  3,  1882:  The  First  National  Bank  honored  our  draft  for 
$3,000.  The  first  courtesy  we  received  from  it. 

February  8,  1882:  Pleasant  spring  weather.  Roads  bad  for  travel. 
Grandma  Kinsey  out  staying  with  us. 

February  23,  1882:  Thermometer  20  degrees.  Pump  frozen.  Found  out 
where  Green’s  Short  History  of  England  was  —  at  Neptune’s. 

March  6,  1882:  Attended  church  and  the  Baptism  of  the  young  lady 
who  joined  yesterday.  A  pleasant  and  touching  scene. 

March  13,  1882:  May  breezed  up  her  old  song  about  Dick. 

March  16,  1882:  May  pouting  and  came  out  to  see  her  mother.  I  am 
in  a  normal  mood. 

March  17,  1882:  Went  to  Indianapolis,  saw  all  the  folks  whom  I 
generally  see.  This  day  rounds  in  my  66th  year  of  age. 

March  21, 1882:  The  very  Marchiest  of  weather.  High  winds,  fluttering 
snow  and  dreadful  roads.  Went  down  to  Joseph  Baer’s,  who  is  sick.  Re¬ 
mained  with  him  all  day  attending  to  general  symptoms  and  medicine. 
Got  some  sleep  in  my  clothes  but  don’t  feel  much  refreshed. 

March  28, 1882:  Birds  singing  and  making  melody.  Came  home  heart¬ 
ily  tired  of  Potato  Creek  and  its  surroundings.  Dick  went  to  Indianapolis 
to  attend  Bob  Potts’  marriage. 

April  6, 1882:  Decidedly  warm.  Threw  off  my  drawers. 

April  9,  1882:  Easter  Sunday.  Went  to  Joe  Baer’s  driving  down  in  the 
little  buggy  with  two  horses.  Roads  nearly  awful. 

April  19,  1882:  Dick  Crouch  came  out  on  a  bulldozing  scheme  to 
James  Maxwell.  Paid  little  attention  to  the  scoundrel. 

May  14,  1882:  Stayed  with  Joseph  Baer  all  day  and  wrote  out  his  will 
all  ready  for  the  signatures. 

May  16,  1882:  Dick  making  preparation  for  marrying.  James  lost  the 
best  part  of  a  day  monkeying  about  a  newspaper  article. 

May  17,  1882:  Dick  went  to  Indianapolis  on  his  journey  to  marry. 

May  18,  1882:  At  the  bank  all  day.  Dick  came  from  Indianapolis  with 
his  wife.  Took  supper  with  them  at  his  new  house.  Pleasant  day  through¬ 
out. 

May  19, 1882:  Rich  and  Ella  up  this  evening  to  spend  a  while. 
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May  21,  1882:  Dick  and  wife  took  dinner  with  us  and  spent  the 
afternoon. 

June  14,  1882:  Throughout  this  day  heavy  clouds  with  much  elec¬ 
tricity  in  the  air.  During  a  vivid  flash  at  1:30  p.m.  my  two  matched  colts 
were  killed  standing  at  the  gate. 

The  court  of  law  seems  to  enter  the  picture  quite  frequently  in  this 
diary  although  the  reason  for  this  was  omitted  from  the  daily  accounts; 
such  as: 

June  24,  1882:  Heard  that  the  decision  was  adverse  in  the  Burke  case 
and  the  villains  have  another  haul  at  my  coffers.  Wife  went  down  to 
Clark  s  Hill. 

September  23,  1882:  Telephone  completed  yesterday. 

September  30, 1882:  Felt  somewhat  under  the  weather  as  I  always  do 
when  away  from  home  and  excited  with  change  of  scene  and  food. 

October  5,  1882:  Having  a  telephone  put  up  from  Dick^s  to  my  house. 

October  6,  1882:  Could  hear  Dick  speaking  plainly  through  the  tele¬ 
phone  although  not  completely  finished. 

October  26,  1882:  My  first  grandchild  (Ann  Marie  Darrough)  bom 
this  day  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

November  18,  1882:  Dicks  got  home  a  piano  which  he  intends  to 
buy. 

December  25,  1882:  Rather  a  bleak  Christmas  but  not  a  particle  of 
snow.  Enjoyed  turkey  with  all  my  family  today.  Received  communes  from 
the  old  country. 

December  29,  1882:  Had  a  rather  miserable  night  with  a  kind  of 
angina  pectoris. 


The  next  diary  was  for  the  year  1885. 


-  1885  — 

January  1,  1885:  Wife  unwell  but  getting  better.  This  is  the  first  day 
of  the  New  Year  and  whether  1  shall  see  it  through  or  not,  to  say  the  least, 
is  problematical.  Then  it  becomes  of  vital  importance  that  I  wisely  econo¬ 
mize  the  time  still  vouchsafed  me. 

January  2,  1885:  Temperature  zero  minus  3.  As  I  did  not  feel  very 
well  this  forenoon  lay  in  bed  until  10:00  a.m.  Dick's  children  sick,  the 
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elder  with  croup,  the  junior  with  cold.  Wife  Aphonious  with  an  accession 
of  cold,  but  no  worse  in  general  health.  The  wisdom  of  winter  flower  gar¬ 
dening  is  to  me  very  questionable,  as  it  envolves  too  much  getting  up  at 
night  from  a  comfortable  rest  to  pile  wood  on  the  stoves. 

January  5,  1885:  Heard  today  from  James  Welsh  in  Darwin,  who  ac¬ 
quaints  me  with  the  fact  of  his  last  boy  being  named  for  me. 

January  11,  1885:  Went  to  meeting  and  heard  Br.  Tommy  Kinson  who 
preached  from  John,  ‘1  am  the  Truth  and  the  Way.”  Made  a  sermon 
mostly  on  first  principles.  Read  the  whole  of  St.  John  tonight. 

January  13,  1885:  This  day  memorable  as  the  day  on  which  the 
First  National  Bank  (in  which  he  had  sold  his  interest  and  had  resigned  as 
president )  ended  its  career  as  an  active  institution;  anything  but  a  glorious 
finale.  From  statements  made  it  appears  to  have  had  the  name  of  being 
badly  managed.  Boyd  and  Kenworthy,  by  their  acts,  have  given  me 
ample  revenge  for  their  contumellious  conduct.  I  shall  watch  with  un¬ 
flagging  interest  their  future  career. 

January  14,  1885:  In  town  all  day.  A  slight  increase  in  (his  private 
banking)  business.  Sold  old  Molly  for  $60.  Silly  old  fool,  like  many  humans 
in  this  world,  did  not  know  when  she  was  well  off  but  had  to  run  away 
with  Howard;  more  on  the  smart  aleck  than  for  anything  really  mean.  A 
gloom  seems  to  have  settled  down  on  the  old  bank  corner.  Assistant 
cashier  no  longer  so  numerous  on  the  street  with  his  stump  of  a  cigar  in 
his  cheek.  Vale! 

January  15, 1885:  Sold  my  telephone  wire  to  Stall  and  was  paid  for  it. 

January  16, 1885:  Still  an  advent  of  new  customers  amongst  whom  are 
at  least  three  who  cannot  help  themselves.  Received  a  paper  published  at 
Madison  containing  one  of  my  articles  from  Detroit  Free  Press. 

January  17,  1885:  Did  not  feel  like  going  to  town  today  from  the 
Arctic  complexion  of  the  day.  Burning  a  large  quantity  of  wood  to  main¬ 
tain  proper  warmth  in  the  house.  Paid  the  girl  up  to  this  night.  If  I  might 
not  say  it  was  extortion  is  because  I  am  charitable.  Millie  Kions  will  have 
to  learn  considerably  before  she  could  be  considered  to  be  much  help  in 

a  house. 

January  18, 1885:  Clear,  cold  and  bleak  weather.  Read  quite  a  number 
of  Ben  Franklin  s  sermons  which  are  very  edifying. 

January  19,  1885:  Business  decidedly  on  the  increase;  new  customers 
every  day.  A  pretty  but  intensely  cold  day  with  clear  sky  and  good 
sleighing.  Heard  from  brothers  Knox  and  Dick  today  and  kind  of  sideways 
from  James;  the  talk  is  he  is  to  be  wed. 
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January  22, 1885:  The  boiler  at  the  mill  blew  up.  Fortunately  no  lives 
were  lost  but  serious  damage  to  property.  Two  lambs  came  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  both  nearly  perishing.  Temperature  24  below  zero  to  4  below  zero. 

January  23,  1885:  One  of  our  lambs  died  today  and  am  fearful  that 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  save  them  in  such  weather.  Stayed  at  home  the 
most  of  the  day  superintending  the  stowing  of  the  ice. 

January  24,  1885:  Got  my  ice  all  in  and  properly  put  away.  Dick  and 
family  went  to  Indianapolis.  This  afternoon,  coming  out  of  the  Post 
0£Bce,  my  heels  flew  from  under  me  and  causing  me  to  fall  on  the  back 
of  my  head.  Hurt  considerable  but  my  back  seems  to  have  had  the  worst 
injury  and  is  with  an  effort  I  walk.  If  can't,  will  be  worse  ere  it  is  better. 

January  26,  1885:  Feel  shook-up  with  the  effects  of  my  fall.  Our  girl 
went  home  and  thus  we  are  again  without  help. 

February  2,  1885:  Busy  in  balancing  books  and  comparing  reports, 
as  is  usual  at  the  termination  of  each  month.  Wife  complaining  of  head¬ 
ache,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  as  she  is  overwhelmed  with  work. 
But  there  would  seem  to  be  no  help  for  it.  Have  heard  of  a  girl  who 
will  come  on  Wednesday. 

February  4,  1885:  Snow  largely  melted  away  making  wheels  a  neces¬ 
sity.  Few  sleighs  now  and  a  few  mud  boats. 

February  6,  1885:  Business  decidedly  on  the  increase.  Days  decidedly 
lengthening  —  both  ends  of  them. 

February  13,  1885:  Pleasant  winter  day  and  good  sleighing.  A  literary 
picnic  at  The  Academy. 

February  14,  1885:  No  girl  today;  wife  still  complaining.  Drew  $5.00 
for  family  expenses  today. 

February  16,  1885:  Remained  at  home  attending  to  fires  to  keep  the 
plants  alive.  I  don't  know  that  we  have  ever  had  such  a  disagreeable 
winter  since  I  have  been  in  Indiana.  A  general  blockade  on  all  railroads 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  mails  are  very  infrequent. 

February  24,  1885:  Employed  at  the  bank  writing  codicils  to  my  will 
and  otherwise  arranging  for  matters  after  my  decease. 

February  26,  1885:  Dick  went  to  Lafayette  to  attend  to  his  guardian¬ 
ship  and  came  back  by  the  2:30  train  decidedly  in  a  moody  and  morose 
state  of  feeling,  and  deem  it  fortunate  that  I  still  keep  the  purse  strings 
and  am  doubtful  whether  I  shall  relinquish  them  in  my  lifetime. 

February  27,  1885:  Dick  still  keeps  in  a  mood  and  I  guess  the  best 
plan  is  not  to  notice  it. 
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March  3, 1885:  Nothing  unusual  occurred  beyond  the  dour  expression 
on  Dick’s  countenance. 

March  4, 1885:  Dick  with  a  return  of  even  temperament. 

March  7, 1885:  After  dinner  in  town  to  the  bank  and  when  there  was 
somewhat  mortified  at  Dick’s  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  his  position, 
tendering  me  a  quitclaim  for  his  homestead.  Had  a  mild  conversation 
with  him,  touching  matters  as  they  existed  and  telling  him  to  take  twenty- 
four  hours  for  reflection.  It  occurs  to  me  as  the  shortest  way  out  of  trouble 
to  sell  off  everything  and  five  on  my  means  so  long  as  they  will  last.  I 
was  hardly  prepared  to  meet  such  treatment  from  a  son  I  loved  as  my 
existence.  Will  wait  denouements  on  Monday. 

March  8,  1885:  Went  to  church  and  and  heard  Brother  McKinsey  on 
the  subject  of  “Blessed  are  the  Pure  in  Heart  for  They  Shall  Enjoy  God.” 
A  good  sermon  on  first  principles  although  it  had  a  somnolent  effect  on 
me. 

March  13,  1885:  The  fields  beginning  to  appear  after  so  long  being 
covered  with  snow.  Every  indication  of  coming  Spring.  People  all  busy 
making  sugar  from  the  maple. 

March  17,  1885:  Passed  my  68th  birthday;  a  good,  ripe  age  with  no 
sensible  attack  of  any  organic  disease,  and  beyond  a  perceptible  stiffness 
of  the  muscles,  enjoy  life  as  much  as  ever. 

March  25,  1885:  One  of  the  prettiest  days  of  the  season.  Went  to 
Indianapohs,  took  a  comfortable  warm  bath  and  transacted  business  at 
The  Indiana  National. 

March  28,  1885:  Commenced  this  evening  to  read  the  Bible  again  con¬ 
tinuously.  Quite  a  large  war  cloud  appearing  between  Russia  and  the 
old  country.  Between  Ireland  and  the  Sudan  and  Russia,  Victoria  is  get¬ 
ting  into  a  muddle. 

April  1,  1885:  Saw  by  the  Belfast  newspaper  that  my  brother  Knox 
died  at  Rothbury,  Northumberland  on  his  44th  birthday,  which  was  on 
the  19th  of  March.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  poor  fellow  who  had  suffered 
the  heat  of  the  Torrid  Zone  in  Africa,  as  weU  as  the  high  temperatures  of 
Jamaica,  a  place  noted  for  its  ravages  of  yellow  fever;  and,  after  twenty- 
one  years  of  honorable  service  from  Subaltern  to  General,  stricken  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  had  to  leave  all  that  was  dear  to  him  .  .  .  wife,  family 
and  affectionate  kinfolk.  But  such  is  life  in  this  transitory  world. 

April  2  1885:  Cannot  get  Knox’s  seemingly  untimely  death  from  my 
thoughts,  and  wonder  why  they  don’t  write  me  particulars  about  his 
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seizure  and  what  seemed  the  provoking  cause  of  his  death  .  .  .  and  at  such 
a  comparative  young  age.  May  God  remember  his  stricken  wife  and 
family,  for  they  are,  as  it  were,  strangers  in  a  strange  land. 

April  4,  1885:  News  not  so  warlike  between  Russia  and  Europe.  The 
fight  still  going  on  the  Sudan,  and  an  incipient  rebellion  in  Canada. 

April  9, 1885:  Received  a  letter  today  from  Sara  Niven  (brother  Dick’s 
wife)  with  an  account  of  Knox’s  sickness  and  death,  which  was  melan¬ 
choly  in  the  extreme.  Said  to  have  been  caused  by  a  wounded  hand  in 
contact  with  a  cook  suffering  under  erysipelas.  It  would  appear  from  the 
first  contact  until  the  final  close  was  from  Sunday  until  Thursday  night. 
Delirium  and  madness  having  supervened,  causing  the  restraint  of  men 
to  keep  him  from  destroying  all  the  articles  of  furniture  in  the  house. 
Answered  Sara’s  letter. 

April  10,  1885:  News  of  war  between  England  and  Russia,  which  has 
set  the  grain  markets  wild. 

April  13,  1885:  Got  a  letter  from  James  announcing  his  marriage.  He 
was,  at  the  writing,  in  Chicago,  and  meditated  being  home  on  Wednesday. 
Answered  his  letter. 

April  15,  1885:  Dick’s  fishpond  in  a  critical  condition.  Had  hands  em¬ 
ployed  in  measures  to  save  the  dam  from  being  swept  out.  Received  a 
letter  from  Dick  as  well  as  the  Lisburn  paper  containing  an  obituary 
about  Knox.  Poor  fellow,  it  will  avail  him  little  now.  Understand  the  pen¬ 
sion  to  his  wife  and  children  will  amount  to  130  pounds  per  annum.  Small 
commons  for  the  old  country.  Wife  decidedly  on  the  mend,  for  which  I 
am  profoundly  thankful. 

May  23, 1885:  It  seems  good  to  have  no  bustle  of  housecleaning  going 
on  as  obtained  for  the  last  ten  days.  Necessary  evil. 

July  1,  1885:  Had  visitors  today  from  Bob  and  Susie  Stall  and  their 
little  boy. 

July  16,  1885:  Received  letter  from  James’  wife  telling  me  he  was 
still  in  the  field  on  the  Rich  expedition,  but  his  regiment  ordered  home. 

July  18,  1885:  Paid  off  James  Anderson  today,  as  near  nobody  as  I 
have  had  to  work  for  me. 

July  20,  1885:  Anderson  went  to  Indianapolis.  Poor  fellow,  I  pity  him 
that  he  had  not  the  sense  to  nurse  as  good  a  berth  as  he  had,  but  he  was 
entirely  too  careless  for  any  use.  Bertie  is  really  of  more  use  to  me  about 
the  barnyard  than  he  was  and  keeps  things  up  much  better.  I  shall  feel 
glad  if  it  will  continue  so. 
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August  1,  1885:  Got  our  wind  pump  packed  and  we  have  now  a  full 
tank  of  water  and  our  garden  protected  from  Ken  worthy’s  horses  who 
seemed  to  like  our  raspberries  more  than  we  cared  for. 

August  7,  1885:  Sam  and  May  took  an  airing  and  on  their  return 
home  called  in  at  Dick  s,  which  they  ought  to  have  done  long  ago  but  did 
not.  Hope  nothing  now  will  disturb  the  harmony  in  the  future. 

August  15,  1885:  Found  on  going  to  town  that  I  had  to  proceed  to 
Indianapolis  for  currency.  Saw  Mr.  Malott  who  spoke  kind  words  of 
Nantucket  and  my  friends  there  who  seem  to  hold  me  in  warm  remem¬ 
brance.  The  gentleman  informed  me  it  enhanced  his  cordial  treatment 
by  his  personal  acquaintance  with  myself. 

August  29, 1885:  This  day  saw  Bertie  Gardner  on  the  cars  for  the  home 
at  Cincinnati.  Poor  Httle  waif,  my  heart  was  distressed  for  him  that  we 
could  not  keep  the  child,  but  it  seemed  there  was  a  latent  depravity 
continually  cropping  out  which  at  the  ages  of  my  wife  and  self,  I  did  not 
see,  in  justice  to  our  own  peace  of  mind,  how  we  could  do  so.  Whilst  a 
great  number  of  his  faults  was  condoned  and  looked  over,  but  when  we 
had  demonstration  that  he  was  unfit  to  be  left  with  children,  that  was 
the  last  straw,  and  very  reluctantly  we  let  him  go  and  hope  the  poor  boy 
will  fall  into  hands  that  will  not  abuse  him. 

September  1,  1885:  Came  along  two  English  tramps  who  might  or 
might  not  be  subjects  in  distress.  Gave  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and 
gave  them  a  dollar,  insuring  them  something  to  eat  and  a  bed  at  least  for 
the  night.  I  would  hate  to  send  a  distressed  countryman  away  from  my 
door  without  contributing  to  their  comfort. 

September  10,  1885:  Dick  came  in  the  evening  to  tell  of  a  report  of 
the  banks  in  the  city.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  not  affect  us  and 
fancy  Dick  wanted  to  go  to  Indianapolis  anyhow. 

September  14,  1885:  Commencement  of  school  today;  was  present  at 
the  opening  exercises  and  gave  a  httle  talk  to  the  scholars. 

September  27,  1885:  May  making  preparations  for  starting  to  Kansas 
tomorrow  morning. 

September  28,  1885:  Felt  sad  at  parting  with  May  as  she  seemed  so 
utterly  broke  down  at  the  separation.  Goodbye  little  Marie. 

October  3,  1885:  Every  appearance  of  fall  weather  is  entering.  Will 
soon  have  to  pick  our  apples.  This  time  last  Saturday  May  and  her  child 
bobbing  ’round,  but  now  supposed  to  be  comfortable  at  home.  As  we  have 
had  no  letters  can  only  conjecture. 
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October  5,  1885:  Received  a  letter  from  May  today  which  has  been 
answered. 

October  7,  1885:  Saw  my  piece  in  "The  Household.”  Will  write  again 
one  of  these  days  when  something  new  strikes  me. 

October  15,  1885:  Today  sent  my  manuscript  to  “Detroit  Free  Press.” 

October  20,  1885:  Went  to  hear  Riley,  the  Hoosier  Poet.  Took  all  the 
family;  did  not  get  home  until  after  10:00  p.m. 

October  22, 1885:  Got  a  quarter  of  beef  which  cost  me  $7.50;  weighed 
125  lbs.  Helped  salt  it  down. 

October  23,  1885:  Got  the  balance  of  my  coal,  3%  tons,  all  placed  in 
the  cellar.  Will  soon  have  all  prepared  for  winter. 

October  28,  1885:  The  reply  to  “Is  Life  Worth  Living?”  appeared  in 
“The  Household.” 

December  14, 1885:  Making  all  preparations  for  a  dinner  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  Dick’s  birthday,  now  twenty-five  years  old. 

December  24,  1885:  Dick  and  family  went  to  Indianapolis  to  spend 
until  Monday  in  the  city  with  his  wife’s  relatives. 

December  31,  1885:  This  promises  to  be  a  very  quiet  and  sober  New 
Year  and,  with  today’s  proceeding,  wind  up  this  diary  and  remand  it  to 
my  papers  for  curious  readers,  mayhap,  when  I  have  ceased  tabernacling 
in  the  flesh.  Promised  Frank  Harris  that  I  would  write  an  obituary  of  his 
wife  for  “The  Argus.”  Adieu  1885. 


AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  FACTS  CONNECTED  WITH 

KNOX’S  TRAGIC  END 

On  the  25th  of  February  his  cook  was  stricken  with  erysipelas  and 
was  delirious.  Knox  felt  his  head  to  get  the  temperature,  not  heeding  an 
abrasion  on  the  skin  of  his  hand.  Nothing  transpired  until  the  14th  of 
April  when  he  felt  a  pain  in  his  arm.  On  Sunday,  the  15th,  felt  drowsy 
and  did  not  leave  the  couch.  On  Monday,  16th,  was  raving  crazy,  un¬ 
manageable,  breaking  everything  within  reach  until  restrained  by  men 
who  stayed  with  him  night  and  day  until  his  death  on  Thursday,  19th,  at 
10:00  p.m.;  or  it  appears  that  only  on  the  14th  was  the  commencement 
of  his  disease  and  succumbed  on  the  19th,  being  just  five  days  ailing.  The 
body  was  in  such  a  condition  that  transportation  to  the  grave  of  his  father 
was  not  attempted,  and  so  he  was  laid  in  a  lonely  grave  at  Rothbury  in 
Northumberland,  with  but  Dick  and  a  Mr.  Muirs,  a  German,  as  the  only 
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mourners.  From  further  details  I  learn  he  was  much  swollen,  with  the 
eyes  bursting  out  of  their  sockets  and  the  body  completely  blue.  This  is 
the  saddest  memorandum  I  have  ever  had  to  make  in  my  life. 


-  1886  ~ 

Frontispiece; 

John  Niven,  Chrome  Hill,  Thomtown,  Boone  County,  Indiana 

Presented  by  my  son  as  a  Christmas  gift,  December  24,  1885.  “The 
church  is  responsible  for  every  man  this  day  that  does  not  know  the  name 
of  Christ.” 

January  12,  1886:  Kings  Memoirs  came  today. 

January  13,  1886:  Finished  taking  in  my  ice.  178  cakes,  20  by  28  by  9 
and  weighing  about  15  tons. 

February  2,  1886:  Had  just  got  cleverly  into  town  at  8:30  a.m.  when  a 
boy  rushed  into  the  bank  exclaiming  Dick  s  house  is  on  fire.  In  a  minute 
John  Patton  and  Dick  started,  with  quite  a  number  of  citizens  from  town, 
by  well  organized  efforts  which  were  seconded  by  good  neighbors,  the 
whole  of  the  furniture  was  got  out  in  good  order  but  the  house  burned 
completely  down.  Looking  at  the  whole  from  my  evening  standpoint,  I 
cannot  feel  but  exceedingly  thankful  that  the  fire  took  fire  at  the  time  it 
did  as  undoubtedly  had  it  taken  place  in  the  night,  the  chances  are  that 
they  would  all  have  perished.  In  the  fact,  the  least  danger  that  could  have 
been  prognosed;  they  might  have  perished  in  the  cold  and  lost  everything. 
To  God  be  all  the  praise. 

February  12,  1886:  Finished  reading  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

February  24,  1886:  Business  somewhat  stagnant  and  fittle  money 
changing  hands.  I  would  guess  Wingate  wiU  be  the  next  failure  in  town. 

February  25, 1886:  On  going  to  town  learned  that  Wingate,  the  restau¬ 
rant  man,  had  hung  himself  in  his  barn.  It  was  supposed  it  was  done  in 
the  afternoon  of  yesterday.  What  a  commentary  on  the  mutations  in  this 
world.  Yesterday  morning,  seemingly  well,  breakfasting  with  his  family 
and  saw  his  wife  and  son  off  on  a  visit;  then  deliberately  hanging  himself. 
How  stupid  it  seems  he  could  not  face  want  of  success  in  business  and 
made  matters  infinitely  worse  by  dying  by  his  own  hand.  May  God  help 
us  when  left  to  the  cogitations  of  an  unbalanced  brain,  which  He  will  if 
we  rely  in  faith  upon  Him.  I  feel  sad  and  sorrowful  for  his  family. 
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March  7,  1886:  Went  to  church  social  meeting.  Observe  a  growing 
dissatisfaction  at  the  course  pursued  by  Bros.  Glover  and  Jerrel  har- 
ranguing  the  people  in  feeble,  inarticulate  language.  Dick  this  day  made 
a  profession  of  religion  and  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  with  his  wife. 
May  the  Good  Lord  help  him  to  keep  steadfast  and  to  grow  in  knowledge 
of  the  truth. 

March  17,  1886:  This  day  centered  upon  my  seventieth  year,  and, 
beyond  a  little  bronchial  trouble,  enjoy  amazing  good  health,  appetite 
and  sleep. 

May  12,  1886:  Went  up  to  The  Academy  by  invitation  and  gave  the 
students  a  talk  on  banking  and  sundry  topics.  Seemed  to  have  an  inter¬ 
ested  audience. 

June  7, 1886:  Received  a  newspaper  from  Liverpool  giving  an  account 
of  exhibit  of  Richardson-Niven  at  International  Exhibition  there. 

June  20,  1886:  Sunday  School  organized  with  myself  as  Superintend¬ 
ent. 

June  23,  1886:  To  my  great  surprise,  at  about  6:00  p.m.,  in  came  my 
daughter  May  and  Marie,  both  looking  well. 

June  28,  1886:  Took  out  Dicks  young  ones  to  be  objects  on  the  lawn 
whilst  getting  the  place  photographed.  Took  them  back  in  the  afternoon 
quite  contented. 

July  13,  1886:  "We  need  a  fresh  moral  and  mental  atmosphere  occa¬ 
sionally  just  as  much  as  fresh  material  air  to  breathe.” 

July  14,  1886:  Having  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  Nantucket,  busy  all 
day  making  preparations  for  my  travel.  Got  a  berth  secured  from  Indian- 
apohs. 

July  15, 1886:  Came  to  Indianapolis  and  left  at  5:00  p.m. 

July  16, 1886:  Awoke  this  morning  entering  Pittsburgh.  An  observation 
car  was  put  on  when  we  got  to  Cresson,  and  had  a  good  view  of  the 
ascent  and  descent  of  mountain.  Got  into  New  York  at  9:35  p.m.,  took  a 
carriage  to  Gedney  House.  Tremendously  hot  for  sleeping  but  eventually 
succumbed  to  sheer  fatigue. 

July  17,  1886:  Arose  early  and  proceeded  down  to  Wall  Street.  Took 
breakfast  on  salmon  steak  at  Merchant's  Buffet,  then  went  and  saw  J.  M. 
Donald,  Cashier  of  Hanover  National  Bank,  thence  down  to  the  pier. 
Took  my  berth  and  stateroom  and  saw  to  the  transfer  of  my  baggage. 
Went  aboard  at  5:00  p.m.  and  sailed  during  the  early  part  of  the  night. 
Made  some  acquaintance  with  the  Second  Mate  of  "The  Providence;” 
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also  two  young  gentlemen  of  and  for  Nantucket.  Turned  in  late  and 
slept  soundly.  Captain’s  name  Hammond. 

July  19,  1886:  Commences  cloudy  with  heavy  squall  of  rain  and 
thunder  which  cleared  up.  Went  down  to  The  Captains’  Room.  Saw 
Clapp,  Sandford  and  Co.,  and  had  a  good  time  generally.  Saw  many  that 
I  knew  forty  years  ago. 

July  21,  1886:  Took  the  cars  to  Sconset;  called  on  Captain  CofiBn, 
lunched  with  Mrs.  Burnett  and  Mrs.  Macy.  Went  through  the  old  Crosby 
house  and  left  on  train  after  a  humorous  episode  in  relation  to  my  “death” 
by  which  made  a  very  pleasant  acquaintance  hahng  from  New  York. 
After  tea  went  down  to  registry  office  and  met  Mr.  Godfrey. 

July  23,  1886:  A  pleasant  day  throughout.  Employed  it,  as  usual, 
traveling  around  the  street.  According  to  appointment,  went  to  Mrs. 
Mitchell’s  and  spent  a  pleasant  two  hours  with  her,  an  acquaintance  of 
forty  years  ago.  Learned  Maggie  Coffin  came  to  the  island,  called  upon 
her  and  spent  until  bedtime  at  her  house.  Met  Mrs.  Manter  and  Stella 
Chase. 

July  24, 1886:  Accepted  Mr.  Payne’s  invitation  with  him  and  his  family 
to  the  surf  and  bathed  in  the  surf  and  had  a  pleasant  cruise  in  the  boat 
about  the  harbor,  after  which  observed  the  effects  of  a  runaway  on  the 
wharf. 

July  28,  1886:  After  dinner  went  down  to  Captains’  Room  for  a  while, 
then  to  C.  C.  Crosby’s  and  yarned  with  Captain  Fitzgerald. 

July  29,  1886:  Employed  visiting  for  the  last  time  on  this  trip.  Got 
tickets  for  Indianapolis  and  checked  baggage. 

July  30,  1886:  Got  an  early  dinner  and  proceeded  to  the  boat.  Had 
foggy  weather  and  rain  but  made  good  time  to  New  Bedford  and  the 
various  ports.  Took  the  cars  to  Fall  River  and  arrived  in  due  season  at 
“The  Providence,”  which  sailed  in  a  dense  fog  and  continued  in  it  with 
squalls  and  rain  the  whole  night. 

July  31,  1886:  Got  up  to  the  docks  at  North  River  too  late  for  the 
train.  Strolled  around  to  the  City  Steamers  bound  to  Liverpool.  Got  on 
board  the  cars  having  narrowly  missed  my  passage  by  the  want  of  courtesy 
of  gatekeeper  #7,  a  brusque  brute. 

August  1,  1886:  Turned  out  as  we  were  making  the  descent  down  the 
mountains.  Got  in  on  time  to  Pittsburgh.  Fell  in  with  a  host  of  St.  Louis 
merchants  returning  from  summer  trip;  amongst  which  was  Mr.  Clow 
returning  from  Europe  with  his  dead  wife.  Had  a  pleasant  time  with  all 
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until  the  train  arrived  at  Indianapolis  on  time.  Took  the  cars  for  Thorn- 
town  and  in  due  season  came  ashore  and  walked  home  with  my  cane. 

August  19,  1886:  Reading  Carlisle  on  evenings. 

August  30,  1886:  Reber,  the  "Holiness  Parson,”  making  night  hideous 
by  his  vociferous  preaching  distinctly  heard  out  at  this  place.  Made  cider 
today  and  took  up  all  the  apples. 

September  1, 1886:  Went  up  to  Indianapolis  with  May  who  had  to  do 
some  shopping  and  I  to  attend  the  convention.  Attended  to  her  until  I 
saw  her  in  the  cars  for  home.  Was  at  the  preliminary  convention  at 
criminal  courtroom,  after  which  accompanied  Mr.  Lowry  to  his  home 
where  I  had  a  good  bed  and  breakfast.  Treated  most  cordially;  had  several 
invitations  but  had  to  refuse  them  having  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to 
Mr.  Lowry  s. 

September  2,  1886:  Was  driven  down  to  The  Grand  by  Omer  Lowry, 
after  which  went  to  Tomlinson  Hall  and  did  duty  as  delegate  until  Robin¬ 
son,  Michner,  Lempke,  Harris  and  Elliot  were  nominated;  and  with  a 
distinct  idea  that  Marion  La  Follette  would  be  nominated,  else  the  dele¬ 
gation  would  go  back  on  its  promise  because  what  cause  would  it  serve  to 
snub  after  we  had  lost  Daly,  whose  nomination  was  defaulted  by  his  own 
lack  of  effort  in  going  round  the  people? 

September  8, 1886:  Wrote  a  sketch  for  "The  Guide.” 

September  9,  1886:  May  and  her  child  came.  Drove  them  out  in  the 
afternoon. 

September  16,  1886:  Busy  employed  getting  May  ready  on  her  way 
to  Kansas.  Went  to  Dr.  Rose’s  to  dinner  with  May  and  Marie. 

September  17,  1886:  Went  to  Indianapolis  with  May  on  her  way  to 
Kansas.  Feel  kind  of  sad  at  parting  from  her  and  her  child.  Bought 
Carlisle's  Life  by  Fronde,  up  to  1840. 

September  29,  1886:  Sent  Dick’s  children  out  to  Ghrome  Hill  as  he 
and  his  wife  propose  attending  the  fair  and  probably  going  to  the 
theatre.  Well,  he  is  young  and  has  not  awakened  to  a  proper  sense  of 
the  waste  of  time  and  money  spent  on  such  humbug. 

October  15, 1886:  Not  feeling  particularly  bright.  Brought  out  Margie 
to  stay  with  us  all  night. 

October  22,  1886:  Got  a  package  of  fish  from  Wisconsin,  but  as  they 
cost  14<^  per  pound  there  and  10<^  per  pound  for  carriage,  too  dear 
provender.  Must  dispense  with  this  luxury  in  the  future. 
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November  2,  1886:  A  vast  concourse  of  electors  were  out  and  I  guess 
I  saw  the  most  unblushing  buying  of  votes  that  I  ever  witnessed.  I  scarcely 
believe  I  ever  will  hire  anyone  whom  I  know  had  been  bought  and 
brought  to  the  polls.  This  extravagance  must  cease  or  a  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  will  only  exist  in  name.  Such  procedure  cannot  exist  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people.  Everything  looks  however  as  if  the  Republicans  are 
more  than  holding  their  own. 

November  3,  1886:  Retiirns  come  in  slowly  but  sufficient  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  Republicans  have  got  the  county  offices  except  Prosecutor 
and  Sheriff,  whilst  the  indications  are  that  if  the  Republicans  have  not 
carried  the  state,  they  certainly  have  much  reduced  the  majority.  Little 
Margie  is  not  at  all  well;  doctor  has  been  to  see  her. 

November  13,  1886:  In  town  in  the  forenoon,  got  shaved  and  went 
home.  In  the  evening  gave  a  lecture  at  The  Academy  on  practical  naviga¬ 
tion. 

November  15,  1886:  Read  all  evening  at  Greens  Short  History  of  the 
English  People. 

November  21,  1886:  Went  to  Sunday  School  and  attended  meeting. 
Not  much  interest  manifested,  the  small  minority  makes  it  gloomy  by 
their  uncouth  manner  and  actions. 

December  5,  1886:  Cool  weather,  rendering  sitting  in  church  uncom¬ 
fortable.  Brother  Campbell  preached  to  a  good  audience.  Two  dollars 
and  sixty- three  cents  from  collection,  after  me  giving  five  dollars. 

December  17,  1886:  Spent  the  evening  reading  my  Carlisle's  French 
Revolution  until  bedtime. 

December  21,  1886:  Intensely  interested  with  the  doings  of  the  ballot 
thieves  in  Indianapohs.  Hoping  they  make  acquaintance  with  the  peni¬ 
tentiary. 

December  25, 1886:  Cold,  hard  weather.  Went  to  Dick  s  to  eat  turkey. 
Met  with  Mrs.  Tribbett,  son,  wife  and  sister-in-law,  and  Bob  Stall  and 
wife.  Came  home  in  good  season  and  stayed  there. 

December  28,  1886:  Attended  a  lecture  by  Brother  Pritchard  on  "The 
Origin  of  Nations.”  About  50  auditors  who  enjoyed  a  good  lecture  well- 
delivered  and  stuck  full  of  truths. 

December  29, 1886:  Went  to  Indianapolis  on  business  and  after  which 
attended  lecture  on  "The  Antiquity  of  the  Race.”  A  splendid  effort  made 
by  Brother  Pritchard  to  an  appreciative  audience.  Gave  Charles  (the 
hired  hand)  254  to  attend  the  lecture. 
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December  31, 1886:  The  day  being  the  last  of  1886,  a  year  replete  with 
incident  and  fruitful  in  the  death  of  many  eminent  men.  Books  pur¬ 
chased:  Rawlinsons  Ancient  History;  Alden's  Religious  Works;  Four 
Centuries  of  Silence  from  Malachi  to  Christ,  Jansen  and  McClung,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1886. 


-  1887  - 

January  18,  1887:  Being  kept  on  a  strain  in  relation  to  the  election 
swindles  in  the  capitol. 

February  4, 1887— Went  in  the  afternoon  to  the  sofa,  at  which  time  in 
came  an  Enghshman  —  a  tramp  —  gave  him  a  half  dollar  and  sent  him  on 
his  way  happy.  Inclined  to  believe  him  a  beat,  but  wished  to  err  on  the 
safe  side. 

February  8,  1887 :  Went  to  the  city  with  Silas  Peterson  who  asked  me 
to  the  senate  chamber. 

February  10,  1887:  Took  Dicks  bairns  into  town.  Reading  The  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Gibbon. 

March  6,  1887 :  Wife  has  all  my  things  packed  for  my  starting  tomor¬ 
row  for  Kansas. 

March  7,  1887:  Started  by  train  for  Kansas  via  Junction.  Made  all 
connections  good.  At  Decatur  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  travellers 
who  rendered  my  trip  very  agreeable.  Got  into  St.  Louis,  made  connec¬ 
tion  to  Fort  Scott  at  8:30  p.m.  Took  a  sleeping  car  arriving  at  Scott  at 
11:30  a.m.  the  next  day. 

March  8,  1887:  Took  the  cars  at  Fort  Scott  and  started  for  Wichita 
at  12:05  p.m.  Met  Darrough  and  Lin  Cox,  went  with  the  latter  to  supper. 
Was  nicely  received  and  stayed  all  night.  Weather  beautiful  and  summer- 
like. 

March  9,  1887:  Took  cars  for  Anthony  at  9:30  a.m.  and  arrived  at 
noon  and  took  dinner  "with  May  and  family.  Went  down  town,  saw  a  num¬ 
ber  of  our  acquaintances,  got  shaved,  came  home  and  spent  the  balance 
of  the  evening  with  May  and  Marie  at  the  house. 

March  18,  1887:  Took  pullman  car,  had  a  pleasant  passage  to  St. 
Louis  through  “California  —  Jefferson  City,”  arriving  at  6:20  p.m. 

March  19,  1887:  Arrived  at  Lafayette  Junction,  took  a  bed  at  the 
hotel.  Got  breakfast  and  took  the  cars  for  Thorntown,  where  found  the 
carriage  waiting  for  us  and  was  not  long  before  we  were  happily  en¬ 
sconced  at  home. 
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March  21,  1887:  Quite  a  promiscuous  crowd  at  home.  Dick,  Nelly, 
Marie,  Margy  and  May;  not  a  chance  of  becoming  very  lonely.  Went  to 
bed  early  feeling  somewhat  rested  in  both  body  and  mind. 

April  2,  1887:  Employed  reading  Parkers  Commentary  on  the  Bible. 
A  decidedly  able  work  and  amply  repays  a  careful  study. 

May  8,  1887:  Went  to  Sunday  school  at  which  were  quite  a  number 
of  Scholars.  By  negligence,  the  deacon  whose  place  is  to  supply  the  ele¬ 
ments  was  away  visiting,  consequently  we  could  not  break  bread,  as  is 
our  custom  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  so  dismissed  meeting  and  went 
home  to  dinner. 

May  12,  1887:  In  the  afternoon  delivered  an  hour’s  lecture  to  The 
Normal  students.  Seemingly  an  appreciative  audience  but  scarcely  paid 
me  for  my  labor. 

May  29, 1887 :  Was  at  school  and  social  meeting.  Our  quondam  Elder 
present  and,  by  refusing  to  participate  in  the  exercises,  shewed  his  ma¬ 
levolent  spirit.  But  by  the  ready  acquiescence  of  the  younger  members  in 
joining  in  the  meeting,  made  his  discomfiture  complete. 

June  19,  1887:  At  Sunday  school  and  meeting  today  the  attendance 
was  but  slim,  after  which  came  the  social  meeting,  and  Smith  shewed 
his  animus  by  refusing  to  offer  prayer  at  the  offering  up  of  the  elements. 
I  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  seceding  element  are  more  than 
contemptible. 

June  21,  1887:  Took  the  cars  for  Indianapolis  and  heard  of  the  final 
collapse  of  The  Fidelity  National  in  which  we  have  $2500,  and  if  it  is  lost 
it  will  not  swamp  us. 

June  22,  1887:  Have  full  report  of  Fidelity  Bank  which  shews  its  com¬ 
plete  rottenness.  A  clear  loss  of  some  $3,000  to  us.  Have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  selling  out  all  belonging  to  me  and  investing  in  real  estate 
security  from  henceforth. 

June  25,  1887:  In  response  to  a  telegram,  went  to  LaFayette  and 
garnisheed  the  money  of  Fidelity  in  Indiana  National  Banks  hands.  It 
may  not  avoid  anything,  albeit  there  seemed  a  slight  hope  for  us  set  for 
September  term  of  court.  Biggin  trying  to  negotiate  for  the  place. 

June  28, 1887:  Made  arrangements  to  go  to  Indianapolis.  Dr.  Curryer, 
the  contemptible  scamp,  took  out  all  the  building  and  loan  money,  doubt¬ 
less  to  hamper  us  but  he  is  not  big  enough. 

June  29,  1887:  Took  the  train  for  Indianapolis.  Called  at  Indiana  Na¬ 
tional  and  negotiating  a  $3500  loan  for  which  left  $4200  notes  as  collateral. 
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Went  home  by  1:00  p.m.  train  and  brought  $2500,  which  strengthens  our 
cash. 

June  30,  1887:  Business  beginning  to  liven-up,  which  is  auspicious  for 
us. 


—  1888  — 

Notes  written  in  first  part  of  diary  are  as  follows: 

Genius  is  the  heart  of  childhood  taken  up  and  glorified  in  the  powers 
of  manhood. 

No  texts  in  Scripture  can  authorize  any  man  to  hate  and  persecute 
those  who  teach  truths  which  he,  in  his  ignorance,  regards  as  heresy. 

Is  there  any  age  which  stands  so  instantly  condemned  by  the  bare 
mention  of  its  rulers  as  that  which  recalls  the  successive  names  of 
Tiberius,  Gaius,  Claudius,  Nero  Galba,  Otha  and  Bitellus?  And  which, 
after  a  brief  gleam  of  better  examples  under  Vespanun  and  Titus,  and  at 
last  under  the  hideous  tyranny  of  a  Domitian. 

Long  before  death  had  ended  the  astute  comedy  in  which  Augustus 
had  borne  his  part,  he  could  not  divine  that  four  sick  rulers  as  Tiberius, 
Gaius,  Claudius  and  Nero  .  .  .  the  first  a  bloody  tyrant,  the  second  a 
furious  madman,  the  third  an  obvious  imbecile,  the  fourth  a  heartless 
buffoon  .  .  .  would  in  succession  aflBiict  and  horrify  the  world. 

January  28,  1888:  Wife  right  sick  from  cold,  has  a  distressing  head¬ 
ache  and  general  ailing  all  over.  Kept  her  in  bed  nearly  all  day,  eating 
nothing.  Got  my  lard  from  the  butcher  and  paid  for  slaughtering,  render¬ 
ing  lard  and  beef  $9.16. 

January  31, 1888:  Fearful  lest  I  might  have  mistaken  my  wife’s  ailment 
requested  Dr.  Rose  to  call  out  in  the  afternoon,  which  he  did  and  bears 
me  out  in  the  treatment  so  far. 

February  5,  1888:  Read  awhile  in  the  first  dog  watch  and  set  down  to 
enjoy  a  good  cigar. 

February  10,  1888:  Reading  The  Early  Christians  by  Dean  Harrar,  a 
very  excellent  work  and  much  instruction  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

February  18,  1888:  Received  a  long  letter  from  Sam  announcing  his 
determination  for  May  to  come  back  to  Indiana  for  good.  A  sensible  con¬ 
clusion  and  warranted  by  the  state  of  her  health  since  living  in  Kansas. 

February  20,  1888:  About  6:00  p.m.  a  distress  family  came  along. 
Gave  them  something  to  eat  and  to  wear  and  they  passed  on. 
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June  19, 1888:  A  great  day  in  Indianapolis  ratifying  the  nomination  of 
Ben  Harrison. 

July  20,  1888:  Left  home  to  catch  morning  train  for  Indianapolis. 
Boarded  “The  Panhandle”  train  for  Pittsburgh. 

July  21, 1888:  Met  Sam  at  the  train  as  we  came  into  New  York.  Got  a 
ticket  for  Nantucket  by  Fall  River  boat.  Went  on  board  at  4:00  p.m.  and 
at  5:30  cast  loose  from  dock  and  started  for  the  sound.  Fine  night  and 
smooth  water.  Expect  to  get  a  refreshing  night  s  sleep. 

July  22,  1888:  Arrived  at  Nantucket  at  1:00  p.m.  Drove  up  to  Mrs. 
Enos’  house.  Took  dinner  and  expect  to  hang  up  my  hat  here  for  a  season. 
Introduced  to  some  of  the  boarders  and  find  them  pretty  nice  folks. 

July  23,  1888:  Arose  at  6:00  a.m.,  dressed,  washed  and  went  to  break¬ 
fast,  which  I  took  with  a  good  appetite.  Then  strolled  downtown  and 
got  writing  materials  and  wrote  home.  After  which  strolled  into  The 
Captains’  Room.  Chatted  awhile  and  took  in  the  baths  at  Mrs.  Hay  don’s. 
Saw  Robert  Coflfin  and  Captain  Aldridge  who  carried  the  dead  bodies  of 
my  unfortunate  men  from  the  beach  at  the  shipwreck  of  “The  Earl.” 

July  26,  1888:  Sam  and  self  got  up  early  as  he  was  going  blue  fishing. 
As  for  myself,  spent  the  forenoon  in  going  ’round  to  Captains’  Room  and 
visiting  old  friends.  After  dinner  went  with  Charles  Crosby  buggy  riding 
to  the  scene  of  the  wreck,  which  we  placed  West  of  Humane  House  on  or 
about  Tom  Never’s  Head. 

July  29,  1888:  After  dinner  walked  ’round,  saw  Henry  Riddell  who 
was  glad  to  see  me.  Heard  some  droll  stories  from  him  of  Honolulu  and 
the  baptism  of  Kalakuea. 

August  1, 1888:  Wrote  to  Dick  and  in  the  evening  heard  from  him  that 
Marie  was  sick  and  the  probabiHties  of  my  having  to  curtail  my  visit  on 
the  island.  However,  he  says  he  will  wire  me  if  Marie  is  worse.  Meanwhile 
will  get  all  ready  for  my  exodus  at  anytime  from  this  place.  It  may  be  on 
Sunday.  I  hope  not.  At  all  events  will  go  on  Monday  anyhow  if  not  called 
back  sooner. 

August  2,  1888:  At  noon  received  word  from  Dick  that  he  thought  I 
had  better  come  home,  so  accordingly  bought  a  ticket  to  Indianapolis  via 
Cleveland,  and  packed  up  for  home.  Mrs.  Pursey  kindly  packed  my  trunk 
giving  me  time  to  call  on  Mrs.  Mitchell  and  buy  some  shells.  Settled  up 
my  bill,  $3.75. 

August  4, 1888:  Had  many  interesting  seances  with  a  priest  and  a  man 
from  Arizona;  a  miner  and  a  storekeeper  who  gave  me  much  interesting 
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information.  Arrived  at  Indianapolis  and  in  a  few  minutes  "The  Big  4” 
came  on.  Transferred  my  baggage,  thence  got  to  Thorntown  and  arrived 
home  in  safety,  finding  them  all  in  moderate  health.  So  ends  my  trip  to 
Nantucket,  comprising  fifteen  days. 

August  5,  1888:  Went  to  see  Dick  who  had  been  sick.  Found  him 
looking  very  bad  and  by  no  means  fit  for  oflBce  work.  Have  recommended 
Dick  to  proceed  to  Nantucket  for  rest  and  recuperation. 

August  7, 1888:  Dick  went  away  to  Nantucket  this  a.m. 

August  13,  1888:  Heard  from  Dick;  Burdette  and  Joe  Clapp  are  more 
than  glad  I  sent  my  boy  to  Nantucket,  as  from  all  indications  he  was 
pretty  well  used-up. 

August  17,  1888:  Letters  from  Dick  who  seems  to  be  building  up  at 
Nantucket,  and  only  hope  he  will  remain  until  he  is  perfectly  benefitted. 

August  21, 1888:  Received  a  card  from  Dick  from  Albany.  He  is  on  his 
route  to  Niagara  Falls  via  Buffalo. 

After  this  entry  diary  not  kept  except  as  a  record  of  wages  paid  to  the 
hired  hands. 


-  1889  - 

January  1, 1889:  The  commencement  of  a  New  Year  which  I  have  been 
spared  to  enter  upon.  It  is  a  lovely  day.  Been  a  gentle  frost  during  the 
night  but  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  and  everything  indicates  an  aus¬ 
picious  entrance  into  this  year  of  1889. 1  am  well,  contented  and  cheerful. 
Received  a  letter  from  brother  Dick  in  Ireland.  Came  home  just  in  time 
to  see  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  was  a  beautiful  sight  indeed. 

January  2,  1889:  Received  a  letter  today  from  Mrs.  Richard  Niven  of 
Ireland;  also  she  sent  Christmas  cards  and  a  profusion  of  inane  blarney. 
Take  very  little  stock  in  my  Irish  kin,  unfortunately  it  may  be.  But  every 
year  since  my  father's  death  they  have  seemed  to  try  to  get  all  they  can 
and  keep  what  they  get. 

January  8,  1889:  Got  our  butchered  hog  home  and  salted  the  meat 
down.  The  folks  employed  in  the  kitchen  making  sausage  and  attending 
to  the  usual  formula  of  butchering  time. 

January  11, 1889:  Got  Dr.  Judsons  Life  by  his  son,  with  his  autograph 
on  the  front  page. 

January  18,  1889:  Dr.  Wyeth  of  Philadelphia  has  received  my  manu- 
script  and  will  print  it. 

January  30,  1889:  Commencing  to  read  The  Ancient  Monarchies. 
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February  8,  1889:  Reading  The  Autobiography  of  Elder  Wilson 
Thompson,  a  very  interesting  book. 

February  16, 1889:  After  supper  busily  employed  reading  Geikie's  Life 
of  Christ  which  I  find  intensely  interesting. 

February  21,  1889:  Find  by  The  Journal  “The  Servia”  must  have 
arrived  two  days  ago  and  McLochead  ought  to  be  here. 

February  23,  1889:  Sent  a  telegraph  to  New  York  asking  whether 
Jack  had  come.  Found  he  had  been  in  New  York  since  Thursday  (this 
day  being  Satmrday )  and  would  be  on  Mondays  train.  Dick  came  out  and 
proposed  to  meet  Jack  at  Indianapolis  on  Monday  forenoon. 

February  25,  1889:  Went  into  town  to  await  Dick’s  coming,  which  he 
did,  bringing  with  him  John  McLochead  from  England.  Drove  out  home 
and  had  a  pleasant  chat  until  bedtime. 

February  26,  1889:  Was  in  town  more  or  less  aU  day  shewing  John 
McLochead  around.  Upon  slight  acquaintance  seems  to  take  hold  pretty 
well.  Received  his  dog  and  missing  baggage  this  evening. 

March  2,  1889:  Found  on  going  to  town  that  there  was  a  telegram  in¬ 
viting  me  to  go  to  Indianapolis  with  McLochead  to  meet  Sam  Darrough. 
Am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  it  is  for  the  best  for  McLochead  to  go  to 
Kansas  before  being  thoroughly  broken  in  or  not.  Nous  Verrous. 

March  4, 1889:  Received  letters  from  Minnie  and  my  brother  Richard. 
The  gentleman  has  evidently  found  I  cannot  be  snubbed  with  impunity. 
General  Harrison  is  President  in  fact  now. 

March  5,  1889:  John  still  with  us,  not  having  got  possession  of  the 
room  in  town.  Am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  my  Scotch  kinsman  is  going  to 
make  it  in  this  country.  Being  distant  in  his  turn  and  somewhat  erratic. 

March  7,  1889:  John  got  possession  of  his  room  this  p.m.  having  been 
with  us  now  about  eleven  days. 

March  8,  1889:  Still  continuing  smoking  the  meat  which  begins  to 
shew  the  orange  hue  peculiar  to  meat  subjected  to  smoke. 

March  9,  1889:  Had  to  give  John  a  homily  about  sundry  matters. 
Ghiefly  in  relation  to  his  dog  and  his  greenness  in  pmrchasing  a  gun  from 
Clarke  Tribbett. 

March  21,  1889:  The  first  day  of  spring  commences  clear  and  cool 
weather  with  thermometer  at  42  degrees.  Birds  singing  and  all  nature 
seeming  vernal.  Grass  looking  green  and  fresh. 
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March  25,  1889:  A  messenger  came  to  fetch  me  to  town  as  Dick  had 
to  go  to  Indianapohs,  his  wife  having  met  with  an  accident.  Got  a  letter 
from  Dick  stating  that  his  wife  was  badly  hurt  in  a  run-a-way,  but  he 
hopes  not  by  any  means  serious,  the  nervous  shock  being  the  worst 
feature. 

April  1, 1889:  Dick  came  home  from  Indianapolis.  Reports  Ella  better 
and  coming  home  on  Wednesday.  Fighting  against  my  desire  for  smoking, 
taking  one  cheroot  before  dinner.  Had  a  desire  for  a  quiet  smoke  but 
resisted  the  temptation.  It  seems  as  if  it  won’t  lack  firmness  to  overcome 
my  appetite  for  smoking. 

April  2,  1889:  All  forenoon  in  the  bank,  smoking  one  cheroot,  which 
seemed  quite  ample.  Seemed  to  wish  a  smoke  but  held  off  until  after 
4:00  p.m.  when  I  smoked  a  part  of  a  cigar.  Now,  whilst  I  have  a  desire 
for  smoking,  it  is  not  of  the  painfully  craving  style  and  am  satisfied  had  I 
something  to  occupy  the  mind  I  should  easier  abandon  smoking  tobacco. 
Think  appetite  is  improving  as  well  as  experiencing  a  better  feeling  in 
the  body. 

April  3,  1889:  After  supper  drove  the  buggy  to  the  depot,  receiving 
Ella  and  the  babe  whilst  Dick  took  Margy.  After  seeing  them  home  drove 
out  to  Chrome  HiU.  Took  one  smoke  only  today.  Cannot  say  that  I  craved 
it  overwhelmingly  nor  do  I  feel  any  agony  by  not  taking  a  smoke.  The 
greatest  part  of  my  trouble  seems  the  hiatus  made  when  I  don’t  feel  like 
reading. 

April  7, 1889:  Determined  to  become  more  moderate  in  smoking  which 
I  think  I  have  accomplished,  having  smoked  but  twice  today  and  must 
confess  it  is  not  the  deprivation  expected. 

April  18,  1889:  Mailed  a  letter  today  to  Mrs.  Lochead  acquainting  her 
with  the  fact  that  her  son  was  in  Denver,  Colorado,  and  no  tidings  of 
him  since  he  went  away,  to  tell  us  his  whereabouts  and  how. 

April  24, 1889:  John  McLochead  came  walking  into  the  bank  this  after¬ 
noon  as  unconcerned  as  if  he  had  acted  decorously. 

April  28,  1889:  Went  to  Sunday  school  and  waited  for  social,  but  in 
consequence  of  Perrin’s  obstinacy  no  preparation  had  been  made  towards 
furnishing  the  table.  Consequently,  partaking  of  the  supper  had  to  be 
omitted.  Perrin’s  conduct  today  was  not  only  unChristian  but  barbarous 
in  the  extreme. 

April  29,  1889:  Took  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  John  McLochead 
in  relation  to  his  manners  and  eccentricities  together  with  his  lavish  ex- 
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penditures.  Will  note  whether  it  will  produce  any  eflFect.  Wrote  a  letter 
to  my  niece  Lochead  (Johns  mother)  and  went  to  bed  leaving  a  calm  and 
clear  night. 

May  1,  1889:  Went  to  town  early  to  bring  out  a  house  cleaner.  House 
cleaning  is  a  bore  of  the  first  magnitude  and  albeit  necessary,  makes 
home  a  httle  off. 

May  6, 1889:  Dick  came  out  this  evening.  Reports  the  thugs  as  having 
carried  the  election  in  the  town.  It  always  has  been  so  the  rogues  and 
toughs  who  having  nothing  to  lose  always  seem  to  be  victorious  with  Pat 
H.  Dutch,  a  regular  schemer  from  away  back. 

May  22,  1889:  Employed  reading  until  bedtime  The  Sea  Queen.  A 
very  good  descriptive  tale  of  the  sea. 

May  27,  1889:  Had  a  conference  with  John  McLochead  who  is  in  no 
fit  mood  to  be  reasoned  with.  Give  him  up  as  no  good  in  this  country  in 
the  way  of  making  a  living. 

June  18, 1889:  Received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lochead  which  I  answered. 
John’s  dog  was  ordered  banished  from  the  bank,  which  same  ought  to 
have  been  long  ago.  Learned  incidentally  that  May  and  family  were  on 
their  passage  here. 

July  3,  1889:  Heavy  and  continuous  rain  until  the  after  part  of  the  day. 
Came  home  and  announced  my  intended  departure  for  Canada  tomorrow. 
People  all  perfectly  acquiescent,  which  makes  it  most  agreeable. 

July  4,  1889:  Took  the  train  for  Lafayette  Junction  and  from  thence 
boarded  Wabash  train  for  Detroit.  At  Laketon  Junction  the  Chicago  train 
joined  trains  and  went  merrily  from  thence  arriving  at  Detroit  at  11:30 
p.m.,  and  was  ferried  over  to  Windsor  and  there  closed  this  day  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  circumstances  admitted. 

July  5,  1889:  Left  Windsor  at  2:00  a.m.  Indiana  time  for  London. 
There  being  no  parlor  car  available,  my  trip  was  not  roseate  albeit  got  to 
my  destination  at  about  5:30  a.m.  Took  a  wash  then  a  cab,  driving  up 
to  James’.  Of  course  they  were  not  up  but  saw  the  boys,  Hugh  and  Knox, 
with  Lucy. 

Took  a  hearty  breakfast,  after  which  doffed  my  traveling  rig  putting 
on  civilized  dress.  Sauntered  downtown  with  Hugh;  quite  a  smart,  intel¬ 
ligent  boy.  After  dinner,  to  which  I  did  substantial  justice,  drove  out  with 
James  to  Insane  Hospital. 

July  7,  1889:  Prepared  to  church  to  which  I  hied  and  heard  the  Priest 
intone  the  ritual  topped  off  with  a  tame  homily  anent  the  wells  and 
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palm  trees  of  EKm.  The  whole  service  perfunctory,  nevertheless,  a  good 
audience  and  profound  attention.  Drove  out  with  brother  to  his  hunting 
meet,^  had  a  rest  there  returning  for  a  night  supper. 

July  9,  1889:  Took  the  Michigan  Central  for  Buffalo  where  we  arrived 
at  8:00  p.m.  Got  a  sleeper  and  started  at  9:00  p.m.  on  New  York  Central; 
arrived  at  New  York  at  1:00  p.m.  Engaged  passage  on  “Pilgrim”  sailing 
at  5:30. 

July  10,  1889:  Had  stateroom  307,  very  nice.  Cannot  help  noting  that 
“The  Pilgrim”  is  an  excellent  boat  and  furnished  most  elaborately  for 
passengers.  Took  supper  on  board,  which  was  a  superb  one. 

July  11,  1889:  Arrived  at  Fall  River,  took  the  Bedford  cars  and  then 
joined  Martha's  Vineyard.  Came  down  Buzzard  Bay,  called  in  at  Cottage 
City  and  the  camping  ground  on  the  Vineyard,  then  steamed  to  Nan¬ 
tucket,  arriving  there  at  noon.  Find  very  pleasant  people  there  and  I  feel 
already  much  improved. 

July  16,  1889:  Went  after  breakfast  to  Wauwinet  in  “The  Litian”  and 
had  quite  a  pleasant  sail  up  to  our  destined  port.  After  strolhng  round  the 
beach,  took  an  excellent  fish  dinner  which  was  most  enjoyable.  Saw  Mr. 
Riddell  who  was  most  cordial.  Saw  Will  Gardner  who  was  frigidly  cool. 
Well,  he  can  go  it,  I  am  perfectly  indifferent. 

July  18,  1889:  With  a  party  of  eight  chartered  a  beach  wagon  and 
went  to  the  scene  of  my  shipwreck  and  thought  of  old  times.  Went  to 
Sconset,  took  dinner  at  Ocean  House,  which  was  superb. 

July  25,  1889:  Embarked  on  board  “The  Martha's  Vineyard”  for  New 
Bedford,  and  at  6:05  got  on  board  the  cars  for  Fall  River.  Getting  there 
found  my  stateroom,  placed  my  things  in  order  and  went  on  deck.  Was 
astonished  to  have  myself  called  by  the  two  Becks  of  Boone  County. 
Offered  them  a  share  of  my  stateroom  when  they  wished  to  retire. 

July  26,  1889:  Went  ashore  and  took  things  to  The  Astor  House.  The 
weather  being  fearfully  hot,  determined  to  take  passage  home  at  once. 
Got  aboard  the  cars  and,  putting  on  my  slippers,  made  myself  com¬ 
fortable  for  the  night. 

July  28,  1889:  Came  into  town,  met  my  son  and  went  home  with  him 
and  stayed  until  breakfast  time,  after  which  he  hitched  up  and  took  me 
home,  which  never  appeared  any  dearer  to  me  from  my  weak  and  nervous 
condition.  Am  pretty  well  convinced  that  any  longer  to  consider  myself 
young  is  a  fallacy  and  the  sooner  I  conform  myself  to  my  advanced  years, 
the  better  I  shall  enjoy  life. 
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August  1,  1889:  Reading  Robert  Ellsmere,  which,  while  tempting  to 
read,  yields  no  fruit  worth  recollection.  Such  a  work  could  not  shake  my 
faith  in  a  crucified  and  risen  Savior, 

August  15,  1889:  Had  a  pleasant  day  in  the  bank.  Lochead  attentive 
to  business  and  if  he  would  improve  a  little  in  early  rising,  might  fill  the 
.  bill. 

August  22, 1889:  Indicative  of  a  good  day  for  the  laying  of  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  The  Soldiers’  Monument  at  Indianapohs.  At  the  invitation  of  Dr. 
Curoyer  went  with  him  to  see  Cary  Givins  who  has  a  complication  of 
ailments;  the  most  pronounced  indication  is  a  typhoid  form  of  fever.  Sug¬ 
gested  the  turpentine  emulsion  internally  and  think  it  will  have  a  happy 
eflFect. 

September  7,  1889:  Went  with  Dr.  Curryer  to  see  James  Givins’  son 
whom  I  think  much  improved. 

September  8,  1889:  Dick  and  family  with  Omer  Lowry  came  and  took 
lunch  with  us.  Dick  silent  and  taciturn,  which  seems  to  be  his  normal 
state  for  some  time;  if  health  or  its  lack  is  the  cause  he  is  paving  the  way 
for  a  very  unhappy  life. 

September  10,  1889:  Read  at  The  Biography  of  Dr.  Thornwell  which 
starts  out  pretty  well.  Went  back  to  town  and  whilst  there  was  introduced 
to  a  Mr.  Dwiggens  who  is  the  man  Dick  has  been  corresponding  about 
the  bank.  Had  a  little  talk  with  him  but  nothing  of  any  moment.  If  I  have 
to  sell  out  the  bank  it  will  go  in  its  entirety.  I  am  too  old  for  new  alliances 
and  I  shall  not  entertain  anything  but  a  complete  sell  out.  Quod  erat. 

September  18,  1889:  So  cold  I  had  to  wear  my  overcoat  in  a  journey 
made  with  Dr.  Curoyer  to  see  James  Givins’  boy.  Whilst  his  general  health 
is  improved  I  fear  that  he  may  have  an  anchylosed  joint.  He  is  decidedly 
scrofulous.  Being  there  until  about  noon  ate  dinner  there  which  was  well 
got  up. 

September  19,  1889:  John  McLochead  came  out  to  supper  and  spent 
the  evening  with  us  and  was  more  communicative  than  usual  but  still  very 
uninteresting  as  company. 

September  21,  1889:  Quite  a  flurry  caused  by  my  intention  to  quit 
banking,  but  the  people  might  have  avoided  it  by  offering  to  start  a  joint 
bank,  which  they  never  seemed  inclined  to  do.  The  first  frost  of  the  season 
occurred  last  night  leaving  the  fields  quite  white  today. 

September  25, 1889:  Went  into  town  and  finished  the  transfer,  remain¬ 
ing  until  banking  hours  closed.  Our  deposits  are  beginning  to  go  out 
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fast  and  think  it  will  soon  be  brought  to  a  close.  It  seems  still  silly  on  our 
parts  giving  up  the  bank  as  we  had  it  all  our  own  way  and  had  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people.  But  Dick’s  restlessness  has  brought  it  all  about  and 
I  was  powerless  to  help  myself.  However,  every  move  I  had  made  hitherto 
has  been  all  right,  and  possibly  this  may  be  .  .  .  who  knows? 

September  27, 1889:  I  stayed  all  afternoon  at  the  bank  attendant  upon 
the  winding  up  my  business.  Mr.  Austin,  the  manager  of  the  new  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  bank,  spoke  in  relation  to  endorsing  their  responsibility.  I 
replied  I  should  do  it  in  my  own  way  and  at  my  own  time.  I  fear  that  the 
confidence  of  the  people  is  not  as  easily  gained  as  they  supposed.  When  I 
sold  out  I  promised  no  interference. 

September  28,  1889:  After  enjoying  an  excellent  boiled  one  (dinner) 
went  into  town  and  stayed  all  afternoon  conversing  pleasantly  with  my 
old  customers  who  all  regret  my  ceasing  business,  what  is  somewhat 
flattering  to  me  after  such  a  long  experience  with  them.  Read  David 
Copperfield  until  time  to  retire. 

September  29,  1889:  Went  with  Dr.  Curoyer  to  see  Givins’  boy  whom 
I  found  slightly  on  the  upgrade  but  whether  he  wiU  have  the  constitution 
to  become  ultimately  well  is  problematical. 

October  7,  1889:  Stiff  frost  mornings  and  night  causing  the  leaves  to 
fall  fast  covering  the  ground.  Was  busied  in  overseeing  the  gathering  of 
apples.  Winter  is  coming  on  apace.  Am  taking  much  dehght  with  my  new 
writing  desk,  escrutoire. 

October  8, 1889:  Dr.  Curoyer  wishing  me  to  accompany  him  to  James 
Givins’  to  see  himself  and  the  boy.  The  latter,  whilst  his  general  appear¬ 
ance  is  better,  I  fear  there  is  yet  serious  trouble  for  his  leg;  a  very  scorbutic 
child  indeed. 

October  9,  1889:  Sorry  to  observe  the  Dems  took  the  whole  ticket 
in  Indianapolis  not  forgetting  the  arch  convict  Sin  Coy.  What  a  beautiful 
idea;  a  convict  rewarded  for  his  infamies  by  being  placed  in  the  city 
council  at  Indianapolis. 

October  19, 1889:  Went  to  town  to  attend  a  business  meeting  at  which 
they  chose  Elder  Johnson  to  preach  the  ensuing  year  at  $15  per  trip,  which 
I  consider  is  not  a  good  choice  but  time  will  tell  all.  I  am  going  to  steer 
clear  of  all  alliances  in  the  future.  This  day  I  resigned  the  clerk  and 
treasuryship  which  I  have  held  to  my  pecuniary  loss  now  for  three  years. 
Am  about  disgusted  with  the  whole  affair. 

October  23,  1889:  Am  ready  for  cider  tomorrow.  Hope  to  get  through 
in  half  a  day  so  that  the  corn  can  be  hauled  in  and  cribbed. 
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October  24,  1889:  Got  young  Cosby  to  help  Holmes  make  cider.  By 
noon  had  made  50  gallons,  after  which  parties  from  Colfax  brought 
apples  and  made  also. 

November  2,  1889:  Every  indication  of  wintry  weather  and  am  thank¬ 
ful  we  are  so  well  prepared  for  it.  There  is  no  time  one  can  enjoy  home 
any  better  than  when  every  preparation  has  been  made  for  the  dark  and 
short  days. 

November  5, 1889:  Called  to  town  early  with  Ma  to  see  Ella  who  had 
taken  sick  in  the  night.  Examined  her.  Find  her  not  so  bad  as  supposed, 
left  some  directions  and  drove  out  home.  Took  the  feeding  in  charge  in 
order  to  assist  in  burying  our  cabbage.  Have  a  pretty  good  assortment, 
sufficient  for  winter. 

November  7,  1889:  Went  out  with  Dr.  Curoyer  to  see  the  son  of 
James  Givins.  My  impression  is  the  boy  as  a  whole  is  better,  but  it  is  hard 
to  prognosticate  what  a  scrofulous  diathesis  will  develop.  In  the  afternoon 
called  upon  Ella  who  is  gradually  getting  to  her  old  condition.  She  has 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  miscarriage.  Mr.  Lowry,  who  had  come  down, 
has  gone  up  to  IndianapoHs. 

November  9,  1889:  Received  a  letter  from  my  Irish  brother,  formal 
and  uninteresting.  I  would  sooner  .  .  .  who  can  infuse  no  more  heart  in  a 
letter  .  .  .  would  not  correspond  with  me  at  all.  Answered  it  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  it  was  written. 

November  10,  1889:  As  a  rule  our  Sundays  have  a  funereal  aspect  as 
the  girl  and  boy  are  gone  the  most  of  the  day.  However,  I  rather  enjoy 
the  house  to  ourselves;  at  least  occasionally. 

November  16,  1889:  Received  a  letter  from  the  music  publisher  of 
Chicago  in  relation  to  my  photo.  Answered  it.  After  dinner  went  into 
town  with  my  wife  to  get  her  hkeness  taken. 

November  21,  1889:  At  Dr.  Curoyer  s  request  proceeded  to  James 
Givins’  where  Dr.  Comingore  made  an  examination  of  Carey  s  leg  pro¬ 
nouncing  it  diseased  bone.  And  then  was  given  charge  of  putting  the  boy 
under  chloroform.  When  the  bone  was  exposed  about  mid-way  on  the 
tibia  where  several  areas  of  dead  bones  were  found  and  were  exterpated.  I 
never  had  a  chloroform  patient  take  chloroform  any  nicer  and  the  reaction 
was  quick  and  permanent. 

November  28, 1889:  Being  cold  and  Thanksgiving  Day,  did  not  go  into 
town.  Dick  came  out  and  stayed  awhile  chatting  with  us  and  brought  an 
offer  for  brown  mare  of  $125.  Think  it  is  not  enough  so  will  keep  her  until 
spring;  the  price  may  enhance  somewhat. 
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November  30, 1889:  Read  Cast  From  the  Sea,  a  most  improbable  story 
and  abandoned  it  at  175  page. 

December  4,  1889:  Reading  Jacques  Bonhomme.  Not  much  in  it  be¬ 
yond  criticisms  of  the  French  people. 

December  11, 1889:  Reading  The  History  of  the  Indian  Navy  as  many 
of  the  officers  in  that  service  were  old  friends,  and  a  continued  history 
of  them.  Since  I  quit  navigating  the  Indian  Seas  cannot  find  to  have  much 
interest  to  me. 

December  13, 1889:  Received  a  letter  from  Jesse  and  a  piece  of  music 
entitled  “Captain  John  Niven  and  I.” 

December  15, 1889:  Wrote  to  The  Acme  Musical  Pubhshing  Company 
ordering  some  seventeen  copies  of  “Captain  John  Niven  and  I”  being  sent 
to  various  friends. 

December  16,  1889:  Took  the  morning  train  for  Indianapolis.  Saw 
Lowry  and  went  to  dinner  at  The  Sherman.  Had  an  interview  with  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor;  both  pleasant  men  and  quite  acces¬ 
sible. 

December  21,  1889:  Went  into  town  with  wife  to  select  presents  for 
the  grandchildren  away  and  at  home.  Mr.  Yerxa  of  Boston  sent  me  a  beau¬ 
tiful  copy  of  Paradise  Lost  illustrated  by  Dore. 

December  31,  1889:  Spent  the  last  evening  of  the  year  1889  reading, 
musing  and  smoking.  A  lovely  night  and  cool  throughout. 

—  1890  — 

January  1,  1890:  This  has  been  the  warmest  New  Years  Day  I  have 
known  since  the  one  I  spent  in  Australia  in  1834.  Today  received  the  plays 
“Brewnus  and  Alcander”  from  William  MacLean,  the  author,  from  Scot¬ 
land. 

January  10,  1890:  Calling  at  Dick’s  found  Hugh  was  quite  sick.  Evi¬ 
dently  indigestion.  The  weather  still  keeps  abnormally  warm  for  this  time 
of  year. 

January  11,  1890:  Quite  a  number  of  folks  in  town  attending  Repub¬ 
lican  convention.  Did  not  convene  with  them  as  I  will  allow  the  time  past 
be  sufficient  for  my  political  aspirations.  Clear  and  beautiful  weather; 
more  like  an  evening  in  advanced  May  than  anything  else. 

January  22,  1890:  Influenza  still  on  the  increase  but  as  yet  no  fatal 
termination.  Heard  that  George  Smith  was  very  sick.  Drove  ’round  to  see 
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him;  find  him  with  every  indication  of  typhoid  fever.  I  think  his  case  is 
full  of  gloom. 

January  26,  1890:  Went  over  to  see  the  Smith  boy  whose  symptoms 
seem  to  indicate  as  being  much  better.  It  is  possible  now  that  he  may 
convalesce  albeit  the  lad  was  very  sick  indeed. 

January  31,  1890:  Sickness  all  round  is  less,  all  being  better  in  my 
trail. 

February  5,  1890:  Got  a  letter  from  Captain  Fergusons  son  in  relation 
to  the  death  of  his  father  at  56:  an  apprentice  of  mine  in  “The  Anne  Mac- 
Lean”  to  India  and  China  and  various  parts  in  the  India  and  Chinese 
Seas.  Wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Ferguson. 

February  12, 1890:  Started  to  town  and  remained  there  until  3:00  p.m., 
but  as  I  had  no  business  further  returned  home  as  I  never  did  enjoy  store- 
loafing  at  any  time.  Unusual,  but  a  fact. 

February  18, 1890:  Bought  shaving  materials  determining  in  the  future 
to  shave  myself  as  most  convenient  and  less  expensive. 

February  24,  1890:  Having  to  wear  my  best  clothes  thought  I  would 
go  to  Indianapolis,  so  took  the  morning  train.  After  getting  to  the  city 
took  a  bath  then  had  dinner;  after  which  had  quite  a  conversation  with 
the  newly  appointed  consul  general  to  Calcutta,  furnishing  him  with 
many  pointers  and  suggestions  relative  to  the  passage  and  places  to 
which  he  was  going,  which  seemed  to  be  most  interesting  to  him. 

February  25,  1890:  Find  I  have  too  many  newspapers  effectually 
shutting  off  much  and  better  reading.  This  continued  excitement  for  news 
grows  upon  what  it  feeds  and  no  lasting  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it. 
Spent  the  evening  with  the  Bible  and  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

February  26,  1890:  This  month  is  going  out  apace  and  still  we  have 
had  no  winter  worthy  of  the  name.  One  thing  seems  perfectly  clear:  no 
ice  can  be  harvested  in  these  regions  this  year  and  people  will  have  to 
learn  to  do  without  it. 

March  12,  1890:  John  Lochead  came  to  dine  with  us  and  after  which 
had  a  long  talk  with  him  in  relation  to  his  plans  for  the  future.  I  fear  there 
are  no  fixed  ideas  in  him;  would  like  to  be  somebody  if  someone  would  do 
it  for  him  without  any  effort  of  his  own.  But  this  is  the  wrong  country  for 
that  kind  of  business. 

March  17,  1890:  Today  I  entered  my  74th  year  of  my  pilgrimage,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  effects  of  a  cold,  am  in  a  state  of  good  preserva¬ 
tion  and  feel  profoundly  thankful  in  consequence. 
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March  19, 1890;  Mailed  an  article  for  “Free  Press”  today.  John  Lochead 
came  out  but  did  not  stay  for  supper.  His  ideas  anent  this  country  are  so 
wide  from  being  practicable  that  I  am  fully  satisfied  his  best  plan  would 
be  to  go  home  and  that,  quick. 

March  25,  1890:  Observe  I  am  announced  in  the  Detroit  papers  as  a 
contributor,  and  possibly  next  week  may  see  myself  in  print. 

March  27,  1890:  Employed  myself  in  writing  episodes  of  my  life’s 
history,  and  reading.  Charley  brought  me  two  letters  from  the  editor  of 
“Household.”  Lolled  around  listening  to  the  storm,  always  sweet  music  to 
my  ears  when  cozily  ensconced  in  my  own  snug  sitting  room  before  a 
cheerful  heating  stove. 

April  2,  1890:  Went  into  town  in  the  afternoon  and  took  a  piece  to  go 
into  this  week  s  “Argus”  in  relation  to  “The  City  of  Paris”  steamer.  People 
are  loth  to  believe  that  these  record-making  steamers  are  dangerous 
vessels  for  life  on  the  ocean. 

April  3,  1890:  Wrote  articles  for  LaFayette  Courier  and  “Household,” 
which  consumed  the  time  until  dinner,  after  which  hitched  up  and  drove 
to  town,  saw  and  read  the  proof  of  my  article  in  “The  Argus.” 

April  7,  1890:  Discover  my  back  does  not  get  well  but  gives  me  con¬ 
siderable  uneasiness  at  times.  Am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  I  will  do  to 
remedy  it.  I  am  evidently  aging  and  everyday  convinces  me  that  I  am 
losing  my  grip  on  things  of  everyday  life.  But  I  think  sometimes  a  trip  to 
the  salt  water  would  recover  and  refresh  me. 

April  8,  1890:  This  day  Charles’  school  was  ended  and  tomorrow  he 
sets  in  at  $8.00  per  month,  which  I  deem  is  enough  according  to  his 
strength  and  ability. 

April  11,  1890:  Somewhat  distressed  about  my  back,  which  does  not 
get  strong  by  any  means  but  seems  rather  to  get  worse.  Possibly  my  kid¬ 
neys  are  out  of  condition  and  need  attention. 

April  12,  1890:  We  have  not  got  a  good  start  for  early  garden.  It 
certainly  is  a  joyous  season.  Spring  ever  looks  like  a  general  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  1  enjoy  it  much  indeed  and  it  would  appear  I  am  even 
more  interested  than  usual.  1  think  life  is  worth  living  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  if  we  could  but  remember  all  that  is  given  us. 

April  13,  1890:  Think  I  see  a  decided  tendency  to  an  upgrade  in  the 
church.  The  folks  generally  seem  more  interested  and  larger  numbers  of 
outsiders  in  attendance. 
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April  14,  1890:  Old  Mrs.  Chandler  was  buried  today,  doubtless  to  the 
infinite  satisfaction  of  her  husband,  whom  she  tormented  much  during 
her  life. 

April  16, 1890:  Received  letters  from  Joseph  Clapp  and  Arthur  Morris, 
who,  forty-four  years  ago  last  month  was  wrecked  with  me  in  Nantucket. 
He  advises  me  he  expects  to  be  at  San  Francisco  by  10th  May  and  wishes 
me  to  write  to  him. 

April  24,  1890:  Amused  myself  reading  The  Confessions  of  an  Opium 
Eater  and  am  awful  thankful  that  I  was  never  inchned  that  way  else 
should  have  made  a  fearful  wreck  of  myself  as  the  drug  acts  very  kindly 
with  me  and  produces  most  pleasant  emotions. 

April  25,  1890:  Reading  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  a  most  magnificent 
work. 

April  30,  1890:  Drove  into  town  early  and  stayed  chatting  with  the 
president  of  the  bank  who  informs  me  that  they  propose  inaugurating 
a  state  bank  with  a  capital  of  $25,000. 

May  1,  1890:  Settled  down  to  read  extracts  in  The  London  Lancet  of 
1873  and  found  some  marvelous  accounts  of  various  maladies  and  treat¬ 
ment. 

May  7,  1890:  Met  the  syndicate  and  had  a  general  converse  on  banks 
and  banking.  Took  five  shares  in  the  new  corporation  to  be  styled  The 
State  Bank  of  Thorntown.  Went  to  see  how  EUa  was  tonight.  From  the 
general  appearances  no  denoument  tonight. 

May  10,  1890:  Went  into  town  in  a  hurry  having  heard  Ella  was  very 
unwell.  Found  her  in  pain  but  better  than  she  had  been  through  the 
night. 

May  11,  1890:  Attended  evening  meeting  and  was  not  amused,  in¬ 
structed  or  taught.  Went  to  bed  leaving  a  beautiful,  clear  and  starry  night. 
Our  girl’s  best  fellow  came  and  together  are  occupying  the  parlor  at  their 
billing  and  cooing. 

May  13, 1890:  At  Col.  Graves’  invitation  went  to  dine  with  him.  Spent 
until  3:00  p.m.  when  I  returned  to  town.  When  there  learned  a  new 
grandson  had  come  into  the  world.  Went  and  saw  him  then  drove  out 
home  and  took  wife  into  town. 

May  14,  1890:  Spent  considerable  time  in  reading  the  news  and  writ¬ 
ing  Mr.  Lochead  who  had  written  to  John  somewhat  reflecting  on  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions,  not  considering  how  very  unfit  his  son  for  pushing  his 
way  in  this  western  country.  Gave  him  a  large  piece  of  my  mind  and  I 
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don’t  care  whether  he  writes  to  me  or  not  anymore.  There  seems  nothing 
of  him. 

May  15,  1890:  Dick’s  children  went  to  Indianapolis  with  their  grand¬ 
mother  to  be  out  of  the  way  for  a  season  and  thus  keep  the  house  quiet 
for  their  mother. 

May  16,  1890:  Saw  Ella  and  discover  she  is  getting  along  finely  and 
the  boy  also,  who  rejoices  in  the  name  of  John. 

May  17,  1890:  Received  a  letter  from  Professor  Bell  in  relation  to  the 
qualifications  of  Laura  Baer.  Showed  it  to  the  school  trustees  and  fondly 
anticipate  she  will  be  elected  to  No.  7  in  The  Academy.  Find  it  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion  that  Dick  will  be  the  next  school  director  to  be  chosen. 

May  18,  1890:  Went  to  meeting  leaving  wife  at  Dick’s.  As  the  baby’s 
nurse  feeling  unwell  it  was  necessary  to  care  for  the  young  Hercules. 

May  21,  1890:  Had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Sinclair  covering  an 
invitation  to  dinner  on  23  instant,  which  I  will  accept  as  I  am  anxious  to 
meet  a  cousin  of  his  just  out  from  Belfast.  I  think  it  wiU  do  me  good  to 
hear  from  the  Old  Sod  once  more  as  I  do  seldom  hear  nowadays. 

May  23,  1890:  Took  the  cars  for  Indianapolis,  saw  Mr.  Lowry  then 
took  the  streetcars  for  122  West  Michigan  Street,  dining  with  Mr.  Robert 
Sinclair  and  his  cousin  Tom  from  the  old  country.  Had  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  time  and  came  away  from  my  visit  intensely  pleased. 

May  27, 1890:  Took  out  Hugh  to  dinner  and  a  romp.  Took  Hugh  home 
and  stayed  awhile  in  town.  Drove  home,  looked  over  “The  People’s  Testa¬ 
ment”  and  wrote  a  critique  on  it  which  I  think  will  please  the  book 
peddler  and  help  his  sales. 

May  28, 1890:  It  would  seem  as  the  summer  solstice  advances  so  do  my 
desire  for  marine  atmosphere  and  pernicious  desultude. 

June  2, 1890:  Got  the  mail  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Sinclair  with 
a  book  entitled  Praying  and  Working  by  his  brother-in-law  Dr.  Stevenson. 
Dick  went  to  Kokomo  as  a  delegate  to  the  congressional  convention  in  the 
interest  of  H.  M.  LaFollette,  but  I  guess  he  will  not  get  the  nomination 
by  considerable. 

June  10,  1890:  Going  to  see  my  old  buggy  concluded  it  would  pay 
better  to  pay  $40  in  boot  for  a  new  one  than  to  pay  twice  the  interest  for 
that  amount  of  capital  with  an  old  and  unsafe  one,  so  abandoned  my 
old  vehicle  and  got  a  new  one. 

June  12,  1890:  Took  up  The  Voyage  of  "‘The  Sunbeam,"  a  graphic 
well-written  work  written  by  the  owner’s  wife. 
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June  18,  1890:  From  the  general  condition  of  my  health  feel  satisfied 
I  need  a  change,  if  but  for  a  few  weeks;  but  from  my  present  surroundings 
hardly  see  my  way  to  accomplish  it. 

June  21,  1890:  This  summer  seems  to  be  more  trying  to  my  constitu¬ 
tion  than  previous  one;  possibly  1  become  less  able  to  endure  them, 

June  23,  1890:  See  “The  Servia”  has  arrived  out.  Consequently,  if 
Morris  is  ahve  he  is  today  treading  British  soil;  something  I  never  expect  to 
do  unless  it  be  in  Canada  if  I  go  up  to  brother  James'. 

July  9,  1890:  Made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  Canada  tomorrow.  Wife 
made  ready  my  things  for  the  trip.  Feel  somewhat  gloomy  at  leaving 
home  but  am  satisfied  that  my  health  will  be  benefitted  by  a  trip  to  the 
salt  water. 

July  10,  1890:  Went  into  town  early  and  made  arrangements  for  my 
trip  eastwards.  Had  everything  nicely  fixed  and  after  an  early  dinner 
went  into  town  and  to  the  station.  Found  a  telegram  from  James  telling 
me  they  would  be  away  until  Monday.  That  upset  my  plans  so  concluded 
to  take  my  ticket  for  Boston  and  was  fortunate  in  making  close  connection 
at  Indianapolis,  but  the  fare  was  fearful,  amounting  in  all  to  about  $28.00 
.  .  .  much  beyond  expectation.  Went  to  my  sleeping  berth  which  was  an 
upper  one  and  very  close.  Did  not  sleep  until  late  and  got  up  at  4:00  a.m. 

July  11,  1890:  Find  we  are  spinning  along  the  Lake  Erie  shore.  The 
scenery  is  fine  and  the  abundance  of  Vineyards  gives  it  a  continental  hue. 
After  washing  and  making  up  my  toilet  sat  down  to  an  elegant  breakfast 
which,  as  it  was  to  cost  me  $1.00,  resolved  to  get  the  worth  of  my  money 
as  far  as  I  was  able.  Arrived  at  Boston  on  time,  went  up  to  the  United 
States  Hotel,  took  a  hearty  supper  and  wrote  my  log. 

July  13,  1890:  Took  a  stroll  down  to  the  steamboat  wharf  and  spent 
the  time  conversing  with  some  yachtsmen  who  had  a  craft  lying  in  the 
harbor  hired  by  a  party  at  $15.00  per  day  and  victualled  for  crew, 

July  25, 1890:  Thank  heaven  I  am  home  again  and  can  write  my  diary 
with  some  degree  of  comfort.  Went  into  town  early  and  judging  by  my 
reception  by  the  people  am  still  esteemed.  Read  some  in  Henry  Clapps’ 
Log  Book  kept  on  The  Isle  of  Desolation.  A  rich  treat  and  full  of  adven¬ 
ture. 

July  28,  1890:  Employed  myself  reading  Emerson’s  Essays  which  I 
like  amazingly  well;  good  solid  food  and  eminently  Unitarian. 

August  3,  1890:  Finished  reading  Emerson  and  anticipate  reading  his 
essays  again  as  I  think  they  merit  a  reperusal. 
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August  11,  1890:  Read  until  bedtime  at  various  works.  I  might  state: 
desultory  reading,  the  which  never  benefits  anyone  as  much  as  continuous 
reading  of  any  one  work  or  history. 

August  25, 1890:  Brought  out  John  Lochead  to  take  supper  as  he  is  on 
the  eve  of  going  to  Chicago  to  look  for  a  job.  Hope  the  fellow  will  succeed 
albeit  his  manner  and  address  is  much  against  his  success. 

September  1,  1890:  Took  the  cars  for  Sheldon,  arrived  in  due  season 
at  Peoria.  Met  Jessie  at  the  train  at  Abingdon,  who  conveyed  us  in  a  hack 
to  his  home.  Spent  the  evening  at  his  rooms  conversing  on  various  talk 
about  the  school,  its  prospects,  etc. 

September  2, 1890:  After  opening  chapel  exercises  went  into  town  and 
gyrated  amongst  the  business  men  and  then  got  some  clue  to  the  opinion 
formed  amongst  the  persons  whom  I  met  of  the  apparent  future  of  The 
Abingdon  Normal  College,  and  I  am  candid  in  recording  that  every 
feature  so  far  developed  seems  to  indicate  a  success. 

September  4,  1890:  After  dinner  lazied  around  and  reading  Oliver 
Twist  refreshing  memory  of  a  peculiar  story  which  fascinated  me  half  a 
century  ago.  Watched  the  writing  exercises  and  shorthand  drill  .  .  .  some¬ 
thing  new  under  the  sun. 

September  5,  1890:  Walked  around  and  up  town  conversing  with  the 
students  and  whoever  I  could  entice  to  converse.  Ma  getting  a  little  irk¬ 
some  now  being  away  from  home  and  feel  hke  our  time  is  about  up  and 
expect  tomorrow  to  find  out  about  my  trains  for  home. 

September  8, 1890:  We  were  just  in  time  to  take  the  train,  not  having 
one  minute  to  spare.  Started  for  Galesburgh  and  arrived  there,  after 
which  boarded  the  train  for  Peoria  where  we  arrived  at  6:15  a.m.  At  7:20 
took  the  train  for  Sheldon,  and  at  11:50  a.m.  boarded  the  Thorntown  train 
arriving  at  2:00  p.m.  Got  a  surrey,  drove  Nelly  up  home  and  came  home 
finding  everything  in  good  shape. 

September  9, 1890:  Feel  somewhat  jaded  from  my  IlHnois  trip. 

September  10,  1890:  Went  to  town  to  see  if  the  dog  had  come  but 
ne  er  a  dog  so  came  home  resuming  my  reading  finishing  “The  Chimes” 
and  “The  Battle  of  Life.”  Some  pretty  sketches  but  not  so  interesting  as 
the  ones  by  Boz.  Dickens  was  a  most  versatile  man  and  had  wondrous 
command  of  words,  and  his  painting  of  them  was  grand  indeed. 

September  11,  1890:  Found  the  dog  I  looked  for  at  the  express  oflBce. 
Cost  $5.20;  not  dear  if  he  should  prove  an  active  watch  dog. 
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September  12,  1890;  Brought  out  Dick  to  take  supper  with  us.  Drove 
him  back  into  town  fetching  home  some  concentrated  lye  for  the  delecta¬ 
tion  of  the  rats,  who  have  been  meeting  under  the  chicken  coops. 
The  probabilities  are  they  will  have  burnt  snouts  and  feet  before  to¬ 
morrow. 

September  13,  1890:  Got  shaved  and  met  Pinkerton  at  the  train.  The 
old  fellow  looks  somewhat  frailer  but  nevertheless  hearty. 

September  14,  1890:  After  dinner  employed  conversing  with  Pinker¬ 
ton  on  old  times  and  scenes  of  a  half  a  century  ago. 

September  15,  1890:  Wrote  an  answer  to  James’  letter  received  today. 
He  tells  me  he  is  going  to  Europe  on  the  25th.  He  likes  a  good  time  and  I 
guess  he  is  right  to  do  so  whilst  he  can.  The  time  will  come  when  he 
cannot. 

September  26,  1890:  Took  in  Mr.  Pinkerton  to  join  the  train  for  Craw¬ 
fords  ville.  Well,  the  old  fellow,  whilst  he  has  the  appearance  of  aging,  it 
doesn’t  appear  to  alter  his  extreme  egotism.  I  don’t  know  that  I  ever  knew 
him  so  much  in  the  first  person  singular.  Doubtless  he  is  endeavoring  to 
be  a  whole  Christian  but  he  is  decidedly  pecuhar. 

September  27, 1890:  Feeling  utterly  careless  of  doing  anything  beyond 
reading  or  the  necessary  writing  to  keep  up  my  correspondence. 

October  3,  1890:  Drove  up  to  Pollitts’  for  Kate,  who  went  with  wife  to 
Sheets’  to  look  for  a  girl  who  has  promised  to  come  Monday  week  to 
work  for  us  at  $1.25  per  day  for  her  and  child.  A  dear  bargain  but  I 
assume  the  best  that  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 

October  30,  1890:  Dick  came  bringing  a  telegram  from  Sam  an¬ 
nouncing  the  birth  of  a  son  at  2:00  p.m.,  which  rejoiced  me  much  as  I 
had  been  painfully  thinking  of  May  and  my  inabihty  to  be  there  at  such  a 
critical  time. 

November  4,  1890:  Being  election  day  of  course  deposited  my  vote 
which  is  all  that  one  can  do.  Under  the  Australian  system  no  more  button¬ 
holing  and  putting  tickets  in  the  voters’  hands.  Sent  some  manuscript  to 
“The  Delross  Household.”  Possibly  it  may  be  accepted  but  I  don’t  care 
anyway. 

November  5,  1890:  Discover  to  my  chagrin  somewhat,  county  and 
state  have  gone  Democratic  by  some  majority. 

November  18,  1890:  Read  Malcom’s  Sketches  of  Persian  History. 
Quite  interesting  and  instructive. 
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November  24,  1890:  Took  supper  and  my  evening  pipe;  afterwards 
reading  Knickerbockers  History  of  New  York  by  Washington  Irving. 
Quite  an  interesting  tome  and  valuable  old  lore. 

November  27,  1890:  At  12:30  p.m.  ate  our  Thanksgiving  dinner,  after 
which  went  to  town  and  stayed  all  afternoon  getting  the  safe  in  its  new 
place,  the  old  First  National  Bank  building.  Employed  this  evening 
reading  Popes  Essay  on  Man;  very  good  and  instructive  reading. 

December  6,  1890:  Received  today  the  semi-annual  remittance  from 
the  old  country.  This  time  the  net  amount  is  pounds  26-0-7,  after  all  com¬ 
missions  were  subtracted.  If  I  had  the  confidence  I  should  naturally  have 
in  Irish  Dick,  I  could  save  $5.00  a  year.  But  I  was  desirous  to  have  my 
business  understood  by  my  lawyer  so  that  in  event  of  my  death  there 
should  be  no  long  interregnum. 

December  19,  1890:  Got  on  board  for  Lafayette,  spending  the  time 
by  purchasing  and  shipping  a  dishwasher  to  Jesse  at  Abingdon,  then 
gyrating  around.  But  from  the  uncertain  state  of  wife’s  health  it  occurred 
to  me  my  place  was  at  home. 

December  22,  1890:  Commenced  to  read  Stanley’s  Darkest  Africa,  a 
book  intensely  interesting,  and  under  different  authorship  might  be  sus¬ 
pected  as  somewhat  romantic.  Stanley  was  certainly  a  wonderful  brave 
and  very  wise  man. 

December  29,  1890:  Went  into  town,  bought  presents  for  Bertie  Sum¬ 
mers,  Marie  and  John  Darrough,  and  shipped  them.  Made  arrangements 
to  go  to  Indianapolis  tomorrow  for  Dick’s  children. 

December  30,  1890:  Went  to  Indianapolis  according  to  previous  ap¬ 
pointment,  saw  Mr.  Lowry  and  then  went  with  him  and  took  dinner  at 
The  Sherman,  where  I  got  my  usual  satisfaction  in  a  good  meal.  After 
which  spent  the  time  loitering  ’round  seeing  old  acquaintances  and  read¬ 
ing  awhile  at  The  Chimney  Corner  at  Bowen  and  Stewart’s  Book  Stores 
until  time  to  go  to  the  train  where  I  found  Ella  with  the  children. 

December  31,  1890:  And  now  farewell  to  1890,  which  upon  the  whole 
has  been  a  pleasant  year  to  me. 

The  diary  of  Captain  John  Niven  for  the  year  1891  was  not  kept  except 
for  a  few  business  and  personal  expenditures. 
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—  1892  — 

January  7,  1892:  Whereas  my  smoking  in  the  house  is  a  nuisance, 
causing  the  door  to  be  kept  open  despite  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
therefore  I,  this  night,  I  resolve  to  cease  absolutely  any  smoking  in  the 
house.  And  whilst  it  seems  in  solace  to  me  to  do  it  I  am  determined  by 
the  grace  of  God  helping  me  to  try  this  what  now  seems  a  self-denial  and 
will  record  my  feelings  each  day  whilst  I  am  enabled  to  overcome  this 
pernicious  habit.  First  morning  missed  my  pipe  much.  Became  sleepy  and 
drowsy.  At  noon  stood  it  until  1  then  smoked  a  cigar,  but  with  little 
relish  and  did  not  really  enjoy  it.  Now,  after  supper  is  questionable. 

January  13,  1892:  Sleighs  beginning  to  appear  on  our  streets.  Tem¬ 
perature  all  day  about  8  degrees  below  freezing  point. 

January  21, 1892:  Put  on  my  sleigh  runners  as  there  are  good  roads  for 
the  business. 

January  22, 1892:  A  terrible  destruction  by  fire  of  many  lives  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  by  the  burning  of  The  Surgical  Institute. 

February  16,  1892:  Sent  the  black  mare  and  two  colts  to  Roberts'  sale 
and  they  fetched  full  as  much  as  I  expected  them  to. 

February  18,  1892:  Went  into  town,  stayed  all  forenoon  until  brother 
James  came  in  from  Canada.  But,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  didn't  know 
him.  Called  at  Dick's  with  James. 

February  20,  1892:  Brought  James  out  to  dinner,  chatted  for  awhile, 
afterwards  took  James  into  town  who  consummated  the  trade  with  Dick 
anent  his  farm. 

February  26,  1892:  Finding  that  without  serious  discomfort  to  myself 
I  cannot  do  the  chores.  Went  to  town  and  was  on  the  lookout  for  a  good 
boy;  a  scarce  article  in  our  town,  most  assuredly. 

February  27,  1892:  Have  had  a  boy  on  trial  who  went  home  after 
dinner  but  never  came  back.  Guess  did  not  like  the  place  well  enough 
to  stay. 

February  28,  1892:  Dick  came  out  and  attended  to  feeding  for  me, 
which  was  very  gratified  to  me  as  my  breath  is  so  very  short  during 

exercise. 

March  1,  1892:  Saw  Mrs.  Aldridge  in  reference  to  her  youngest  son 
doing  the  chores  for  us,  which  was  agreeeable  and  the  young  lad  came 

out  to  start. 

March  5,  1892:  Dick  B.  (Niven)  came  down  tonight  to  spend  until 
Monday  morning. 
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March  16,  1892:  This  is  the  eve  of  my  birthday  which  occurred  this 
coming  17th  of  March  seventy-six  years  ago,  and  I  am  thankful  in  being 
able  to  record  that  I  am  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation. 

March  17, 1892:  By  the  mercy  of  God  and  a  continuation  of  His  loving 
kindness  I  have  been  spared  to  see  and  enjoy  this,  the  anniversary  of  my 
advent  on  this  planet.  And  what  a  wonderful  and  romantic  record  might 
be  made  of  my  life’s  history! 

March  21,  1892:  Feel  anything  but  well  or  comfortable  and  am 
doubtful  if  my  present  prescription  covers  the  bill,  and  think  not  at  all 
events.  Concluded  to  send  for  Dr.  Brown. 

April  2,  1892:  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Crouse  came  and  visited  me  today  in 
company  with  Dr.  Brown.  Whilst  he  beheves  my  heart  is  some  affected, 
sees  nothing  to  hinder  me  from  being  patched  up;  and  as  a  sanitary  mes¬ 
sage  recommended  my  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  abandon  smoking, 
which  I  have  taken  under  thought. 

April  6,  1892:  And  here  I  resume  my  diary  interrupted  by  sickness 
since  Dr.  Brown  was  called  on  22nd;  the  entry  of  which  simply  says  “have 
concluded  to  send  for  Dr.  Brown.”  I  have  been  under  his  care  since.  This 
will  be  the  third  day  since  abandoning  smoking.  Whilst  I  feel  a  longing 
it  is  not  so  overwhelming  as  I  would  have  supposed.  Hope  I  may  battle 
successfully  against  inchnation  to  smoke  at  all. 

April  13, 1892:  Still  at  home  and  I  assume  am  better  in  the  most  of  my 
symptoms,  yet  the  short  breathing  still  obvious,  and  I  am  absorbing  medi¬ 
cine  all  the  time  and  my  strength  hardly  seems  commensurate  with  my 
appetite  which  seems  to  be  gaining  apace.  And  I  suffer  little  or  none  in 
either  pain  or  ache,  yet  remain  infirm  and  feeble. 

This  being  the  final  entry  by  Captain  John  Niven. 

He  died  July  12, 1892. 
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THE  FAMILY  OF  NIVEN 


Hugh  Niven 

of  Whitehall 


Elizabeth  Thompson 


(No  issue) 


Anne  Niven 


Margaret  Fleming 

(second  wife) 


(Unknown  daughter) 


Duncan  Niven 


(Unknown) 


(Unknown  son) 


Hugh  Niven,  Jr. 


Miss  Davidson 


Richard  Niven 

of  Chrome  Hill 


John  Maclean 


Hugh  Niven 


Mary  Maclean 


John  Niven 


Margaret  Summers 


Robert  Niven 


Hannah  May 


Elizabeth  A.  Boomer 

(second  wife) 


Bessie  Niven 


Richard  Niven,  (Jr.) 


Hannah  Maclean 

(Issue  four 
unidentified 

R.  Masterson 

children) 

John  Lochead 

Mary  Anne  Maclean 

Eliza  Jaques 

John  Lochead 

Anne  Lochead 

Thomas  Lochead 

Mary  Niven 

George  Coulson 

Hugh  Coulson 

John  Coulson 

John  Coulson 

Richard  Niven 

Richard  Coulson 

Hellena  Connel 

Anne  Marie  Darrough 

Hannah  May  Niven 

Roy  W.  Crimm 

John  N.  Darrough 

Samuel  A.  Darrough 

Rialdo  A.  Darrough 

Maud  Ground 

Nellie  Niven 

Arthur  G.  Stall 

Margaret  L.  Niven 

E.  Merritt  Stevens 

Richard  Everett  Niven 


Carrie  Ella  lowry 


Maud  Niven 


Sarah  (Unknown) 


Ada  Niven 


(Unknown  daughter) 


Hugh  Niven 


Hallie  McKern 


John  Niven 


Antoinette  Reeves 


Will  Edward  Niven 


Gladys  Hackleman 


Jim  Niven 


Richard  E.  Niven 

Nell  Holt 


George  Niven 


Richard  B.  Niven 


Edie  (Unknown) 

May  Niven 


~|  Godfrey  Niven 


Knox  Rowan  Niven 


Genevieve  Brower 


Florence  Niven 


Norah  Niven 


Mr.  Meshard 

Met  mnrrinnp^ 


(Son) 


Janice  Darrough 


Sam'l  A.  Darrough  II 


Elinor  Wilson 


Robert  Niven  Stall 


Helen  Shepard 
Richard  M.  Stevens 


Jean  Abramsen 
Wm.  Jervis  Stevens 


Margaret  H.  Stevens 


John  K.  Greenland 


Louise  G.  Niven 


Wm.  E.  Kiger,  Jr. 

Charlotte  Ann  Niven 


George  D.  Hayes 

Virginia  R.  Niven 


John  C.  Norris 


Nancy  Ellen  Niven 


T.  R.  Drybrough 


Katherine  Darrough 

Robert  W.  Darrough 

David  Stall 

Robert  Stall 

Allen  Stall 

Linda  Stevens 

Janet  Stevens 

Barbara  Greenland 

John  N.  Greenland 

Gretchen  Kiger 

David  Cryer 

Peter  Niven  Kiger 

Christopher  McKern  Kiger 

Warren  Reed  Norris 

John  Niven  Norris 

Jacquelin  Norris 

Jeffery  D.  Norris 

Ralph  M.  Drybrough 

Katherine  Ann  Drybrough 

Thomas  Niven  Drybrough 

Margot  Drybrough 

John  Reeves  Niven,  Jr. 


John  Reeves  Niven 


Catharine  H.  Headley 


James  H.  Niven 


Julia  Lee  Niven 


Jane  Lowry  Niven 

Barbara  Noll 

Barbara  Jean  Niven 

William  Niven  Noll 

Wm.  A.  Noll 

Carol  Dana  Noll 

John  David  Noll 

Mary  Gale  Graber 

Anita  Jean  Niven 

Thomas  Niven  Graber 

Gale  Graber 

Susan  Graber 

Katherine  Lou  Graber 

Wm.  Edward  Niven,  Jr. 

Wm.  Edward  Niven  III 

Nancy  Jo  Niven 

Elaine  E.  Peters 

Judith  Anne  Niven 

Richard  Maurice  Niven 

Peggy  M. Cosby 

Norma  A.  Niven 

Andral  Niven  Bratton 

Marc  R.  Bratton 

Thomas  S.  Bratton 

E.  H.  B.  laing  Betty  Knox-Niven 

(2nd  marriage)  j - 

Hugh  Wm.  Knox-Niven 

Lois  Reid  Theodora  Franz 


L.  M.  Buell 
Elizabeth  Franz 


Lucy  Mary  Niven 

Fritiof  Ingve  Ahim 

Ivory  Franz 

Patricia  Franz 

B.  P.  Sewall 

James  Graham  Niven 

Hugh  Wilderspin  Niven 

A.  MacLean 

Hugh  Glen  Niven 

James  Simpson  Niven 

Marie  E.  MacAndrew 

Lily  Young 

Knox  James  Niven 

Frances  Beardmore 

Mary  Macbeth 

Norah  Niven 

Mr.  Steel 

(second  wife) 

T.  Beardmore 

Margaret  Beardmore 

Mr.  Larkin 

Nancy  Niven 

(Son) 

K.  MacCrimmon 

Mary  MacCrimmon 

H.  Mill 

